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PREFACE 

TO THE EEVISED EDITION. 



In this new edition of my Latin Grammar, I have not made any essen* 
tial change in the Inflections, as I am thoroughly in accord with the wise 
self-restraint of the German authors. Professors Lattmjlnn and Miller, 
who have presented simply the results and not the processes of Compara- 
tive Grammar. A few sections and a few notes have heen added, and 
here and there I have allowed myself to vary from the original, but in the 
main I have kept to the ti*anslation, as made by Professor Thomas R. 
Price, of Handolph Macon College, a scholar whose attainments need no 
testimonial from me, a man whose friendship I count among my most 
valued possessions. 

To the revision of tlie Syntax, which was originally based on Kritz, 
and largely indebted for its practical features to Lattmann and MOller, 
especial attention has been given ; and, whilst I have not deviated from 
the general arrangement, which was dictated by the design of writing a 
parallel Greek Grammar, the variations in detail are so numerous that 
this part of the book may be considered a new work. 

The orthography has been brought nearer to recent results, but I have 
not aimed at a painful consistency. 

In the treatment of the metres I have had regard to the system of 
Heekrich Schmidt. 

It would be pedantiy to enumerate all the grammars that I have con- 
sulted, worse than pedantry to acknowledge my obligations to the great 
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masters of tlie department, without whose aid no tolerable Latin grammar 
can be written, and unworthy of the aims of my life to advertise my own 
efforts or to call attention to the supposed excellences of my own methods. 
To all who have encouraged me by their sympathy, or aided me by 
corrections and suggestions, I am truly grateful. To none do I ewe 
more, both for encouragement and for aid, than to my tried friend and 
esteemed colleague, Professor Peters, whose acute criticism a.id practical 
experience have been of great service to me in the prosecution of my 
Latin studies. 

B. L.- GILDERSLEEVB. 
Bbptembbr, 1872. 
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INFLECTIONS 

or THX 

LATIN LANGUAGE, 

ON THE BASIS OF LATTMANN AND MltLLBR 



ALPHABET. 



1. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English, except that 
it has no W. 

Bemabk — K is used chiefly in abbreviations— jff". (Oaeso), KcU. (Ka- 
lendae). Y and Z occur in Greek words only. Originally, there was no 
difference in character between I and J, between V and U. In tbe olden 
time XT did not come after V : servos (serviis) equos or ecus (equus), 
qnom (cum). 

VOWELS. 

2. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u; and are divided : 

1. According to their qualUyy into 

openy a, e, a 
close, i, n. 

2. According to their guavUty, into 

^'ong, — 

8ihort, ^^ 

common, i. e., sometimes sTiort, and sometimes long, 3 

The following distinction is made : 

common : by preference shorty w 
common : by preference long^ ~ 

^^ In this grammar, every long vowel soand is marked. But see 700 B. S. 



vowels — consonants. 
3. Sounds of the Vowels. 



a 


= 


a 


in 


father. 


5 


= 


o, in 


bone. 


§ 


= 


a 


in 


pr^: 


u 


= 


oo in 


moon. 


I 


= 


i 


in 


capnce. 


y 


= 


u in 


stir (Frencli). 



Remark.— The sliort Bounds are only less prolonged in prouanciation than tke long 
ioiinds, and have no exact English equivalents. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

4. There are but few diphtlwngs or dovMe sounds in Latin. The theory 
of the diphthong requires that both elements be heard in a slur. The tend- 
ency in Latin was to reduce diphthongs to simple sounds ; lience frequent 
variations in spelling : so glaeba and gleba, sod; oboedire and obedire, 
obey ; faenum (foenum) and fenum, Juiy. 

aa and oe =r ae in Gramme, 

au = ou in oict, 

ei = ei in fant (drawled), 

eu = en in Spanish dewda. 

ui = oui in French owL 

Rbmabk.— The republican pr.tnunciation of ae and oe is much disputed. 2£any 
scholars contend for ae as English I, oe as English oi. 

5. The sign •• (DioBrSsia — Greek = separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately : &ir, air; Oeno- 
maus, aloe. 

CONSONANTS. 

6. Consonants are divided: 

1. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced 
into 

Labials (lip-sounds): b, p, (ph), i, v, m. 

Dentals (tooth-sounds) : d, t, (th), 1, n, r, a. 

Gutturals (throat-sounds) : g, o, k, qu, (ch), h. 

2. According to ih&ir prolongation^ into 

A. Semi-vowels : of which 

1, m, n, r, are liquids^ (m and n being nasals), 
h, J, and v, are breathings^ and 
8 i» a sibilant, 

B. Mutes : to which belong 

P-mutes, p, b,^ (ph), i, labials, 

T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 

K-mutes, k, c, qu, g, (oh), gutturals. 



DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 9 

Those on the same Ime are said to be of the same organ. 
Mutes are farther divided into 

Tenues (thin) : p, t, k, c, qu, hard (surd). 

Mediae (middle): b, d, g, «>/« (sonant). 

[Asplratae (aspirate) : ph, th, ch,] aspirate. 

The aspirates occur chiefly in Greek words. 

Tho^e on the same line are said to be of tJce same order. 

3. Dotible consonants are : z = dz in Mze ; z = cs (ks) ; j between two 
vowels is a double sound, half vowel, half consonant, and always length- 
ens the preceding vowel ; jeljiiniis, hungry. 

Sounds of the CoiirsoNAin:s. 

7. The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

O is hard throughout = k. 

Oh is not a genuine Latin sound. In Latin words it is a k ; in Greek 
words a kh ; commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

O is hard throughout, as in get, gim. 

J has the sound of a broad y ; much fuller than y in your. 

N has a guttural nasal sound before c, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before u, qu = c j quum = cum j equua = ecus. 
Quum is a late spelling, retained for convenience' sake. 

R must be trilled. 

S and X are always hard, as in hi«5, aaje. 

T is hard throughout 

V was nearer our w-than our v j still nearer the French ou in oui. 

SYLLABLES. 

8. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation, and consists of a 
•cowel, or a vowel and one or more consonants. 

A consonant, between two yowels, belongs to the second: 
a-mo, / love. 

Two or more consonants belong to the following vowel: 
a-sper, rough j &u-stns, lucky ; li-bri, books. 

Exceptions. — 1. Liquids, 1, m, n, r, join the preceding vowel : al-mus, 
fostering; am-bo, both; an-guis, snake; ar-bor, tree; mn follows the 
general rule : a-mnis, river. 

2. When the consonant is doubled, the first belongs to the first, the 
1* 
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second to the second syllable : cas-sis, Tielmet ; al-lium, garlic ; map-pa 
napkin; an-nus, year ; xniUto, I send. 

3. Compounds are treated as if their parts were separate words : ab-igo, 
I drive off; leB-publicsi, commonwealth. 

9. The last syllable of a word is called the ultima ; the next 
to the last, the penult ; the one before the penult, the ante' 
penult. 

10. Quantity. — A syllable is said to be long by nature^ 
when it contains a long vowel or diphthong ; by positiouy when 
a short vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a dou- 
ble consonant: ars, art; c^Uiim, nech; abrompo, I break off; 
pOT mare, through the sea ; nex, murder, 

Remakk. — Nfi 118, and J make a preceding vowel sound long, not merely 
the syllable. 

Exception. — J in the compounds of Jugum, yoke; bX-Jugus, two-7u)7'se, 

11. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a mute 
with 1 or r, is common (anceps) : tenfibrae, darkness. 

12. Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a diph- 
thong, or contracted from other vowels, is long: saevus, cruel; 
conclude, / shut up (from claudo, I shut) ; c5go (from co-igo), 
I drive together. 

13. One simple vowel before another vowel-sound makes a 
short syllable : deus, God; puer, boy. 

Kemakks. — 1. h does not count: nihil, nothing, 

2. Exceptions will be noted as they occur. 

3. On the quantity of final syllables see Prosody. 

14. Accentuation. — 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent 
or stress on the penult : equus, horse. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long; on the antepenult, when the penult is short 
or common : manddxe, to commit ; mand^re, to chew ; mt^grom, 
entire. 

Remakks. — 1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult : liiminaque, 
and lights ; flumin^ve, <??• Hvera ; v5merene,/r<?m a ploughshare ? 

3. Other exceptions will be noted as they occur. In the older language 
the accent was not bounded by the antepenult : accipio (accipio), con- 
cutio (concutio). 



SUBSTANTIVE. IJ 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

15. The parts of speech are: 
I. The Noun, embracing : 

1. The Substantive, which gives a name: vir, a man; Codes, 
Codes J ddnnin, a gift, 

2. The Adjective, which adds a quality to the substantive. 

II. The Pronoun, which points out. 

III. The Verb, which says. 

rV. The Particles, which are mainly mutilated forms of the 
noun, and embrace: 

1. The Adverb, which shows circumstances. 

2. The Prepositmi, which shows local relation, 

3. The Conjunction, which shows comiection. 

Remarks. — 1. Noun and pronoun have essentially the same inflec- 
tion ; but they are commonly separated, partly on account of the differ- 
ence in signification, partly on account of the greater antiquity of the 
pronominal forms. The pronominal element is the formative element of 
language. 

2. The Inteijection is cither a mere ciy of feeling: ah! ah! and does 
not belong to language, or falls under one of the above-mentioned classes. 

INFLECTION. 

16. Inflection is that bending or change, chiefly in the end of 
a woid, which shows a change in the relations of that word. 
The noun, pronoun, and verb are inflected ; the particles are not 
capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs are 
said to be conjugated. 

SUBSTANTIVE. 

17. The substantive gives the name of a person or thing 
(concrete), or of a quality (abstract). 

Concrete substantives are either ^ro^er or common. 
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The proper noun is proper, or pectiliar, to certain persons or 
things: Horatins, Horace ; Neipolis, Naples; Padns, Po. 

Common nouns are common to a whole class: dominuB, a lord; 
nrbs, a ciiy ; anmis, a river. 

' GENDER 

18. For the names of animate beings, the gender is deter- 
mined by the signification; for things and qualities, by the 
termination. 

Males are masculine ; Females, feminine. Masculine : Edmu- 
Ins; Japiter; vir, man; equus, horse. Feminine: Cornelia; JUno; 
fismina, wom^n ; equa, mare, 

19. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have their 
gender determined by the signification : 

1. Names of montlis (menses, masc), tvinds (venti, masc.)y 
rivers (fluvil, masc), and mountains (monies, masc), are mascu- 
line : Apnlis, the opening month, A pril ; Aquilo, the north wind ; 
Albis, the River Elbe; AfhOs, Mount Athos. 

Exceptions. — 1. Feminine are the rivei*3 Allia; Albula; Matrdna, 
the Mame ; Styx j Lithe. 

2. Of the mountains, the Alps, Alpes, ure feminine^ and sundry (Greek) 
names in a (Gen. ae), e (Gen. es) : Aetna, CyUene \ S5racte, and Pelion 
are neuter^ and so are names of mountains in a (Gen. 5rum): Maenala, 
Maenalorum. 

II. Names of countries (terrae, fern.), islands (insulae,/(?m.), 
cities (urbes, fern.), plants (plantae, fern), and trees (arborfis, 
fem.), are feminine : AegOT^> ^gyp^ S Wiodns, Rhodes ; pirua, 
a pear-tree; abies, a fir-tree. 

Exceptions. — The exceptions, which are numerous, are chiefly Greek, 
and follow the termination, instead of the signification. 

III. All indeclinable nouns, and all words and phrases treated 
as indeclinable nouns, are neuter: fias, right; ft longnm, a long ; 
scire tnnm, thy knowing ; triste vale, a sad '^farewelV^ 

20. 1. Nouns which have but one form for masculine and 
feminine are said to be of common gender : clvis, citizen (male 
or female) ; comes, compn7iion ; jtldex, judge. 
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2. Substantlva mObilia are words of the same origin, whose 
diflferent terminations designate diflference of gender: magister, 
master, teacher'; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, slave (m. and 
f.) ; victor, victrlx, conqueror (m. and f.) 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one designa- 
tion, mfis, male, and f^mina, female, are'added, when it is neces- 
sary to be exact : p^vo mas (masculus), peacoch, p&vo ftmina, pea- 
hen. These nouns are called epicene. 

Oases. 

21. The Latin noun has six cases : 

1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 

Answers: wJwf what? 

2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 

Answers : whose f whereof? 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 

Answers : For or To whom? 
4 Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 
Answers : whom f what f 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Kelation). 

Answers : where f whence f whereioith f 

22. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into CdJiQs BectI, or Independent Cases, and Cfts^ Obllqul, or De- 
pendent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Castls EectI, the 
rest Castls Obllqul. 

23. According to their form, the cases are divided into 
strong and weak : The strong cases are Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative. The weak cases are Genitive, Dative, and Ablative. 

Hemarks.— The^e six cases are the remains of a larger nnmbcr. The Locative, which 
Js akin to the Dative, and coincident wii-h it in the 1st and 3d Declensions, is lost In the 
Gcnitiye of the 2d Declension, and oiten hlended with the Ablative in form, regularly in 
iTjittax. The Instrnmental, which is found in other members of the family, is likewise 
merg^dd in the Ablative. 

24. The case-forms arise from the combination of the ending 
with the stem. 

The stem is that which is common to a class of formations. 
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Remarkb.— 1. The stem is often bo much altered by contact with the ending, the end 
Ing so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, that they can be de- 
termined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm menBa, the stem is not mens, 
but mensa, the final a having been absorbed by the ending in the Dative and Ablative 
Plnral mensls. So -d, the characteristic of the Ablative Singular, has disappeared, and 
the locative ending has undergone many changes (6, 51, 1, 6). The '' crude form '' it is 
often impossible to ascertain. 

2. The root is an ultimate 8tem«.and the determination of the root belongs to compara- 
tive etymology. The stem may be of any length, the root must be a monosyllable. In 
penna the stem is penna- ; in pennula, pennula- ; in pennStulus, pennStolo- ; the 
root is FCT (petna, pesna, penna), and Ls found in pet-ere, to/all upon, tojly at; Greek, 
TCer-ojuatf Ttrapov ; English, /ea^er. 

Declensions. 

25. There are five declensions in Latin, which are character- 
ized by the final sound of their respective stems : 

stem 
characteristic. 

a consonant, 
i and u 



The stems of the Firat Declension end in 
The stems of the Second Declension end in 
The stems of the Third Declension end in 
or the close vowels .... 
The stems of the Fourth Declension end in 
The stems of the Fifth Declension end in 



26. 1. The First, Second, and Fifth iJeclensions are called Vowel De- 
clensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, the Conso- 
nant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 

2. General Kules of Declension. 

I. For the strong cases : 

Neuter nouns have Nominative and Vocative like the Accusative ; in 
the Plural the strong cases always end in ^ 

In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the strong cases are alike 
in the Plural. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Second Declension, 
when the Nom. ends in -us. 

II. For the weak cases : 

Dative and Ablative Plural have a co mmon form. 

Kb MARKS.— In declining neuter nouns, follow the order of strong cases and weak 
cases. It saves time, and shows connection. 

First Declension. 

27. The stem ends in &, which disappears in the ending -la 
of the Dative, and Ablative plural. 
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— N, mensa, i/ie, or a, table. 

G. mensae, of the^ or a, table, 

D. mensae, ^, for the, or a, to^. 

Ac. mensa-m, the, or a, toMe, 

Y. mensa, ^^ / or table ! 

Abl. mensa, from^ with, hy^ the^ or a, fad2^ 
PLUB. — ^N. mensae, tJie tables^ or tables. 

G. mensarum, (Tf ^^6 tables^ or to62d«. 

D. mensis, tOyfor the tables, or ^2^. 

Ac. mensas, the tables, or tables. 

y. mensae, tod^« / 

Abl. mensXs, from, with, by, the tables, or tables. 
Remakks.— 1. The Gen. -aSf is found in poeiry. The Gen. in -as occure 
in the word familia, /a7/i%, when combined witli pater, /a</i^r, mater, 
mother, fHius, son, filia, daughter, viz. : paterfamilias, materfamilias, 
f Ilius familias, filia familias. 

The Gen. PI. sometimes takes the form -um instead of -armn, chiefly in 
the Greek words amphora (amphora, mea,mre of tonnage), and drachma, 
franc — {Greek coin). The poets make frequent use of this form in patro- 
nymics and compounds of -cola (from colo, / inliabit) and -gena (from gen, 



2. The Locative Dative case singular is like the Genitive R5mae, 
at Bams. 

8. Dea, goddess, filia, daughter, ambae, both, and duae, tioo, have the form 
-abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, viz. : deabus, filiabus, ambabus, 
duabus. 

28. Eule of Gender. — The gender is feminine, except when 
males are meant. 

Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 

Second Declension. 

29. The stem ends in -5, which appears in the older forms of 
the Nom. and Ace. singular, servo-s, servo-m. In the ordinary 
forms it is changed into H, 6, lengthened into 5, or disappears 
wholly. 





Masculine. 




■K.- 


hortus, garden. 


PLITR.— horti, gardens. 


G. 


horti. 


hortorum. 


D. 


hort5, 


hortis. 


Ac. 


hortum, 


hortos. 


V. 


horte. 


horti. 


Abl. 


hort5, 


hortXa. 
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Neuter. 

BiNG. — N. Ac V. bellum, war^ flur. — bella, wars. 

G. belli, bell5rum. 

D. Abl. bells, bellis. 

Remarks. — 1. In the Genitive Sinajular, ii is often contracted into i, 
tlie accent remaining unchanged : ingonii, of genius, into ing^nl. 

2. In tlie Vocative Singular, ie (je) is commonly contracted into I in 
proper names in -ius, -eius (ejus), -aius (iyus), the accent remaining un- 
changed ; as, Antdnl, Tulli, Gai, VergilL Filius, son, genius, genius, and 
meus, my, form their Vocatives in like manner: fili,*geni, mi. - 

3. In the Genitive Plural, -um for -orum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum {of moneys) = sestertium, of sesterces ; 
medium, of measures. Faber, workman, has both fabrum and fabrorum j 
Uberi, children, both Ubenmi and liberorum ; and vir, man, in compounds 
has triumviriim, of the triumvirs, and the like. 

4. The Locative Singular, which has a restricted use, ends in i (Appa- 
rent Genitive), as Rhodi, at Ehodes, Tarenti, at Tarentum, 

5. Deus, Ood, is irregular. Singular Vocative, deus. Plural Nomina- 
tive (dei), d^ dij Genitive, deorum, deum; xAccusative, deSsj Dative 
and Ablative (deis), diis, dis. 

30. Rule of Gender. — Nouns in -ns are masculine; in -tun, 
neuter. 

Exceptions.— Feminine are: 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, fagus, beech ; pirus, pear-tree. 3d. Many Greek 
nouns, as, atomus, atom ; paragraphus, paragraph ; methodus, method ; 
periodas, period ; dialectus, dialect. 4th. Alvus, belly; colus, distaff; 
humus, ground ; vannus, wJieat-fan. 

Neuters are : virua, mnom ; pelagus, sea ; vulgus, tlie rabble (sometimes 
masculine). 

31. Most masculines in r drop -us in the Nominative and e 
in the Vocative Singular : 

SING. PLUR. SING. PLUR. 

N. puer, boy. pueri. ager, field. agrL 



G. 


pueri. 


puerorum. 


agri. 


agrorum. 


D. 


puero. 


pueria. 


agr5. 


agris. 


Ac. 




pueros. 


agrum, 


agr5s. 


V. 


puer, 


puerL 


ager. 


agrL 


Abl 


puero, 


pueriB. 


agr5, 


agris. 
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82. The e belongs to the stem, and is retained through all the cases in 
adulter, adulterer; alter, <7^ other; aaper, roiigh ; dexter, on (he right 
(which has either deztri or dezteri) ; ezt«r, tmtside ; gener, son-in-law ; 
ffibher, hump-baeked ; lacer, torn; IXber, free; IAber,godof wine; miser, 
wretched; prosper, lucky ; puer, boy ; sooer, father-in-law; tener, soft; 
▼esper, evening ; and in words ending in -fer and -ger, from fero, I hear ^ 
and gero, I carry, as, signi fer, standard-bearer^ armi ger, armor-bearer, 

Iber and Celtib§r (names of nations) have in the Plural Iberi and 
OeltiberL 

In other words, the e is inserted only in the Nominative and Vocatiye 
Singular. 

S3. Declension of Adjectives ln -tw, -a, -urn. 

Bonos, bona, bonmn, good, 

X. V. N. M. V. K. 

Bore.— N.* bonus, bona, bonnm. flub.— boni, bonae, bona. 

O. bonI, bonae, bonl. bonOnim, bonSmm, bonCmm. 

D. bono, bonae, bonO. bonis, bonis, bonis. 

Ac. bonum, bonam, bonum. bonOs, bonSs, bona. 

y. bone, bona, bonum. bonl, bonae, bona. 

Ab]. bono, bonS, bonO. bonis, bonis, bonis. 

34. Miser, misera, miseram, wretched. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. miser, misera, misemm. miserl, miserae, misera. 

O. miserl, miserae, miserl. miserOrum, miserarom, miserOmm. 

D. miserO, miserae, miserO- miseris, miserls, miseris. 

Ac misemm, miseram, misernm. miserOs, miserSs, misera. 

y. miser, misera, misemm. miseri, miserae, misera, 

AbL miserO, miserS, nuserO. miserls, miserls, miserls, 

Piger, pigra, pigmm, dow. 

SING.— N. piger, pigra, pigmm. plur.— pigri, pigrae, pigra. 

O. pigrI, pigrae, pigrX. pigrOmm, pigrSmm, pigrOmm. 

D. pigrO, pigrae, ingrO. pigris, pigrls, pigrls. 

Ac. pigmm, pigram, pigmm. pigrOs, pigrSs, pigra. 

V. piger, pigra, pigmm. pigrI, pigrae, pigra. 

AbLpigrO, pigrS, pigrO. pigrls, pigrls, pigrls. 

85. The following haye Genitive Singular in -lus, and Dative 
Singular in 1 : 

'Onus, ullus, nullns, one, any, none, 

aSltu, t5tu8, alius, sole, whole, other. 

uter, alter, neuter, which of the tioo, one of the two, neither. 

Remark. — ^In poetry, the I of the Genitive ending -lus is often shortened, 
except in alius (rare), sSlIus, utrius, neutriua. Fox alius use alienus (adj.). 
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BiNG.— K noUus, nulla, nullum, Tione, alius, alia, aliud, o&ur* 

G. nullXus, nullXus, nulUus. alius, alius, alius. 

D. nulU, nulU, nullL alii, alU, allL 

Ac. nullum, nullam, nullum. alium, aliam, aliud. 

Abl. nulls, nulla, null5. aUo, aUa, ali5. 

The Plural is regulai*. Regular forms of the G. and D. sing, occur, but 
rarely. 

Third Declension, 

36. The stem ends in a consonant, or the close vowels i andn. 

37. The stems are divided according to their last letter, called 
the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of the letters 
of the alphabet : 

L^OofUonant Stems, U.—VotMl Stems, 

A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, r. 1. Ending in i. 

B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u. 

( 1. Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Foui'th 

C. Mute stems, J 2. Ending in a K-mute, c, g. Declension.) 

( 3. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 

38. The sign of the Nominative Singular, masculine and 
feminine, is s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, s. 

The Nominative Singular undergoes various changes. 
The Vocative is like the Nominative. In the other cases, the 
endings are added to the unchanged stem. 

' the Nominative without the case- 
ending 8. 

o/N -KT X 1 jf I the Accusative and Vocative cases 

39. Neuters always form ^ . , , , , ,., ,, 
•^ 1 m both numbers like the 

Nominative. 

the Nominative Plural in &. 

Remark.— Originally coincident with the Dative, the Locative of the Third Declension 
was finally blended with Ablative, both In form and in syntax. In the names of nonna 
the old form is frequently retained : KartliSginI, at Carthage, StdmSnl, at Sulmo. Ac- 
eording to some, rlirl, in the country, is an Ablative. 

I.— Consonant Stbms. 

A.— LIQUID STEMS. 

1. Liquid stems in 1. 

40. Nominative without s, as, oonsol, the consul. 
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smo.— N. consul, ixmsul, 
G. consul-is, 
D. consul-I, 
Ac. consul-em, 
V. consul, 
AbL consul-e. 


PLUR. 


— N. consul-es, iTie eonstiU. 
G. consul-um. 
D. consul-ibus. 
Ac. consul-es. 
Y. consul-es. 
Abl. consul-ibus. 


Bule of Gender, — Stems 
sal, salt, s&lis. 


in 1 are masculine : b51, the sun, sOlis; 


Exceptions.— Neuters are : 


mel. Turner, i 


tnems;fel,^aZZ,fems. 



2. Liquid stems in m. 

41. Nominative with s. One example only: hiein(p)s, winter ; 
Genitive, Mem-is ffem.). 

3. Liquid stems in n. 

42. The Nominative Singular of masculine and feminine stems 
is formed without s, drops the n of the stem, and ends in X. 

The Genitive Singular has, in some nouns, -Onis; in others, 
-Inis. 

The Nominative Singular of the neuter stems retains the n, 
and terminates in -fin. 

The Genitive Singular of neuters ends in -inis. 



43. HABOUIJinB. 

SING.— N. Ie8> lion, 
G. leon-is, 
D. leSn-I, 
Ac. Ie5n-em, 
Y. leg, 
Abl. ledn-e, 

PLUR — N. Ie5n-§s, 
G. leon-um, 
D. leon-ibus, 
Ac. leon-es, 
Y. Ie5n-§s, 
Abl. Ie5n-ibus. 



FEVININB. 

imagS, likeness, 

imagin-is, 

imagin-I, 

imagin-em, 

imago, 

imagine, 

imSgin-es, 

imagin-um, 

imagln-ibus, 

imagin-es, 

imagin-es, 

imagin-ibus. 



nomen, name, 

ndmin-is, 

nomin-I, 

nomen, 

n5men, 

n5min-e, 

nomin-a, 

nSmin-um, 

n5min-ibus, 

nomin-a, 

nomin-a, 

n5min-ibus. 



Remarks.—!. Nouns in -do and -go have in the (lenitive -Inis, whilst 
the rest in -o have -5nls; as, grando, Tiail^ grandinis; virgo, maid^ 
virginis. 

EzcsFTioNS.— FraedOi roNter ; harpago, grappling-hook ; ligo, maUook, have 5nis 
homo, man ; turbo, whirlwind^ have inis. 
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2. To the stems in n bdoug aangxiis, blood,. aaxigmn-is ; poUiSf flour, pollin 
-iB (both masc). In these, n of the stem is dropped before s of the Nom. 

8. Masculines in -en, Genitive inis, are : pecten, comb, and the personal 
designations: tXbioen, fluter ; tubicen, trumpeter; comicen, horn-blower; 
and flamen, priest. 

Masculines in -en, -enis, are only : splen and lien, spleen, and the Plural 
rSnes, kidneys. 



44. Bules of Gender: — 

1. Masculine are nouns in -o, save those in -do, -go, and -io, 
With C9I0, flesh: but ordo, cardo, are masculine, with ligo, 

margo; 
Addharpago, and in -io, all concrete nouns like ptigio. 

ordo, rank ; cardo, hiruje ; ligo, mattock ; margo, border ; harpago, grappling- 
hook; pUgio, dagger; yespertlUo, bat; titio, Jirebrand, 

2. Nouns in -en (men) are neuter. See exceptions 43, 3. 

4. Liquid stems in r. 

46. N"ominative without s. 

Remtark. — In several words in -br and -ur, the r has arisen from b 
Hence, labos, as well as lab6r, toU; rSbus and r5bnr, oak; vomis and 
v5mer, ploughshare. 



MASCULINK. 

e, passer, spa/rrow. 
passer-is. 

0, labor, toU. 
labor-is. 

u, fur, 
fur-is. 



father. 



pater, 
patr-is. 

orator, 
5rat6r-is. 

vultur, vulture. 
vultur-is. 



KBUTER. 

cadaver, dead body. 
cadaver-is. 



robur, 
robor-is. 

fulgur, 
fulg^-is. 



oaJc. 



lightning. 



46. Words in -ter, syncopate, i. e., leave out the e, except later, brick^ 
later-is. 



SINaUI.AR. 


FLURAL 


BIKeULAB. 


VLVKMu 


N. labor, toU. 


lab5r-es. 


pater, father. 


patr-es. 


G. labor-is, 


Iab5r-um. 


patr-is, 


patr-um. 


D. labor-i. 


Iab5r-ibus. 


patr-I, 


patr-ibus. 


Ac. labor-em, 


Iab5r-es. 


patr-em, 


patr-es. 


V. labor. 


Iab5r-es. 


pater. 


patr-es. 


Abl. labor-e. 


labor-ibus. 


patr-e. 


patr-ibus 



47. Rules of Gender, — Words in -er and -or are masculine 
those in -nr, neuter. 
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BxcEPrroNS.— The only feminine is arbor. 

Neuters are : ^r, nectar, marmor, 
Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 
Verber, uber, ver, cadaver, 
Ador, tuber, and papaver. 

aeer, maple; ador, spelt; aequor, sea; arbor, tree; cadSver, dead body; fSr, spelt, 
marmor, marble; nfectar, nectar; ^ipet, pepper ; papSver, poppy; tflber, tumor; 
fiber, teat; Y6r, spring. 

Furfur, Inun, is masculine, and so are names of animals in -ur. 

B.— SIBILANT STEMS. 

48. The Nominative has no additional s. 

In the other cases, the s of the stem passes over, between two 
vowels, into r. 

Instead of the final stem- vowel e, the Nominative of Mascu- 
lines has i. 

Instead of the final stem-vowels e and o, the Nominative of 
neuters has u. 

Remark. — 8 is retained throughout in the neuter : vas, dish, vasis. 
SS occurs in as, a copper, genitive assis (masa), and os, bone, ossis (neut.). 
Gen. Plur. assium, ossiuxn (originally i-stems). 

49 SINaTTIiAB. PLUBAL. 

N. A. V. genus, kind. gener-a. 

G. gener-is, gener-um. 

D. gener-I, gener-ibus. 

Abl. gener-e| gener-ibus. 

50. Eule of Gender. — Masculine are nouns in -is (-eris), and 
-OS, -Oris : except 6s, mouth ; genitive oris, neuter. 

Neuter are nouns in -us, genitive -eris, -oris, and in -tls, -ftris; 
except telltls, earth, telltlris, which is feminine ; and the mascu- 
lines, lepus, hare, leporis; mOs, mouse, maris. G. PI. murium. 

C— MUTE STEMS. 

51. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in the 
Nominative. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i into 
e in the Nominative, 







corpus, bodj/. 


corpor-a. 


coxpor-is. 


corpor-um. 


corpora 


corpor-lbus. 


corpor-e, 


corpor-ibus. 
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A £-mii te^ combining with 8, becomes x, as, pfto-8 = pftz, peace ; 
rfig-s = rfix, king. 
A T-mute before 8 is dropped, as, aetftt-8 = aetfts, age ; ped-8 = 

T^yfoot, 

.52. Sterna in a T-mute, 

A B I • O U 

tnb-a, beam, pleb-s, commons. Btip-8, /fo26. prinoep-B, c^i«A (oy^^powtr. — 
trab-ii (fern.) pleb-is (fem.) stip-is (fem.) prinoIp-iB, op-ii (fern.) — 

With consonant preceding the stem-characteristic : 

Urb-s, CiYy, urb-is (fem.) ; stirp-s, stocky stirp-is (fem.). 

53. Stems in a K-^nuie, 

pSz, peace. rfiXt f^ing. rSdIx, root. Yoz, wAee. Inx, ^hL 

p£c-iB (fem.) rSg-iB (mas.) rSdlo-lfl (fem.) yOo-Ib (fem.) Iflo-iB (fem.) 

fax, torch, ^ez, herd, galiz, wiUow.jfLdfix^ jndge. dux, leader, 

fibc-ifl (fem.) grdg-iB (mas.) salii^-iB (fem.) jfLdic-iB. dnc-ifl., 

54. With consonant preceding the stem-characteristic : 

Arz, citadel, arc-is (fem.) ; fabc, sickle^ falo-is (fem.). 

Sing. — ^N". princep-s, chief, Plub. — ^princip-€s, 

G. princip-is, princip-uxn, 

D. pzincip-I, princip-ibus, 

Ac. princip-em, princip-€s, 

V. princep-g, princip-es, 

princip-ibus. 

king. Plur. — ^reg-€s, 

reg-um, 
reg-ibus, 
r€g-es, 
reg-es, 
reg-ibus. 

Remabk. — All monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic pre- 
ceded by a consonant, have the Genitive Plural in -ium, as, urbium, of 
cities/ arciunij of citadels; montiuin, of mountain^/ partium, of parts ; 
noctium, of Uie nights. The polysyllabic stems also in -nt and -rt have 
more frequently -ium, as, olientium, of clients; cohortium, of companies. 
Stems in -at have sometimes both -um and -ium, as, civitatum and civita- 
tium. See 59, R. 3. Some monosyllabic stems preceded by a long vowel 
have -ium in the Gen. PI., some both -um and 4um. Notice fiauo-ium, 
fraiid-ium (um), laud-um (-ium), Ut-ium and d5t-ium (55). Some haye no 
Gen, PI. at all. 76, D. 



Abl. 


princip-e, 


Seng.— N. 


rex, 


G. 


reg-is. 


D. 


r6g-I, 


Ac. 


reg-em, 


V. 


rex. 


Abl. 


reg-e. 
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65. 



Stems in a T-mute, 
A. Characteristic preceded by a vowel. 



T. 

o. aetfifl, age. 


anas, ^uck, yas, hctU. 


aetSt-is, (fem.) 


an&t-is, (fem.) vidiB, (maac.) 


e. qniSs, resL ' 


pariSs, waU, hOrSs, hAr, p6s, foot. 


qniet-is, (fern.) 


pariet-is, (masc.) hered-is, (maac) pdd-is, (maac) 


i. Us, suiL 


lapis, stone. 


m-is, (fern.) Q.P. 


inm. lapid-is, (maac.) 




miles, eoidier. 




mXHt-is. 


0. sacerdOs, i>He«^. 


enstOs, keeper. 


saoerdOt-ifl. 


cnst5d-is. 




paltLs, bog, lans, praUe, 


vi^ttl^is, (fern.) 


paiad-is, (fom.) landis, (fem.) 




pdons, eheep. 




peolLd-is, (fem.) 


66. B. Characteristic preceded by a consonant. 


nt, frons, brow. 


nd, frons, leafy branch. 


front-is, (fem.) 


frond-is, (fem.) 


n. pars, parL U. pnls. 


porridge, rd, cor, heart. 


part-is, (fem.) piilt-is, (fem.) cordis, (neut.) 


ct, noz. night. 


lac, milk. 


noct-is, (fem.) 


lact-is, (neat) 


fiiNG.— K aetSs, age, Plur.— aetftt-8s. Sing.— pes, foot Plur.— ped-6s, 


O. aetst-is. 


aetSt-nm, ped-is, ped-nm, 


D. aetat-i, 


aetSt-ibns, ped-I, ped-ibos. 


Ac. aetat-em, 


aetst-6s, ped-em, ped-6s. 


V. aetSs, 


aetSt-6s, pM, ped-6s. 


AbL aetSt-e, 


aetSt-ibns. ped-e, ped-ibos. 



. 57. Rule of Oender. — ^AU mute stems, with Nominative in s, 
are feminine. See 18. 

Mcceptions in a K-mute, 

Masculines are -nnz and -ez, 

Saving forfez, forpez, nez, 

Lez, vibes, faez, and forms of prez. 



faez, dregs, 

forfez, sheare, 

forpez, tongs, 

dennz, \i as. 



leza law. 

nez, daughter. 

prece, with jmiyer, 

▼Ibez, weal (better viblz.) 



Oaliz, cupy and fornix, areli, are masculine. Calx, Tieel, and calx, chulk^ 
vary. 
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2lfxeeptton8 in a T-mute, — Kouns in -Ss, -Xtis, are masculine, as, ceespes, 
iurf^ C8B8pitis ; as are also peB^foot^ and its compounds ; paries, waU : and, 
of the nouns in -is, lapis, stone. Merges, -itis, sheaf, is feminine. 

Masculines in -ns are : mens, mountain y pons, bridge ^' fona, spring^ 
dens, tootJi ; torrens, torrent ; nidens, rope. 

Neutei-s are only : cor, hearty and lac, miXk^ which drop the character- 
istic ; and caput, head, capitis. 

n.— Vowel Stems. 
1.— VOWEL STEMS IN I. 

58. Masculines and feminines form their N^ominative in s. 

Some feminines change, in the iNTominative, the stem-vowel i 
into e. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i into e. 
This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters after 1 and r. 

All stems in i have Genitive Plural in -iuin. 

All neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in I, and 
Nominative Plural in -la. 

Remarks. — The stems of Nominatives in -ia and -es are easily distin- 
guished. 

Consonant stems in -is and -es increase in the Genitive; but vowel stems 
in i do not increase in the Genitive, as : 

Consonant: lapis, stofM; Genitive, lapid-is. miles, soldier; Genitiye, mllit-iB. 
Vowel : civis, citizen. clvis. ntibSs, ckntd, nllbis. 

69. 

M. V, F. N. 

Sing.— N. colU-s, hill, tnrrl-s, toiver. Tolp^^fox. mare, sea. animal, living being, 
G. collis, turris, vnlpis, maris, animSlis, 

D. colli, tnrri, vulpl, marl, animSlI, 

Ac. collem, tnrrem (turri-m), vulpem, mare, animal, 
V. collis, tnrris, vnlpSs, mare, animal, 

Abl. coUe, turreCtnrrl), vnlpe, marl, animSlI, 

pLTTB.— N. colles, tnrrSs, vulpSs, mari-a, ^animSli-a, 

G. coUi-um, tnrri-um, vnlpi-um, mari-um, animali-om, 

D. colli-bns, tnrri-biis, vulpi-bas, mari-bus, animSli-bus, 

Ac. coUes, tnrres, vulpSs, mari-a, animSli-a, 

V. collSs, tnrres, vulpiSs, mari-a, animali-a, 

AbLcoUi-bns. tnrri-bns. vnlpi-bus. mari-bus. animali-bus. 

Remarks. — 1. In Genitive Plural, -urn instead of -imn« 
Always in: juvenis, young; senez, old; cauls, dog; vates, hard: 
strnes, Jieap ; panis, Jyread. 

Usually in : apis, bee ; sedes, seat ; volucris, Urd^ 
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2. The Genitive Plural in -ium occurs in the apparently consonant 
stems : imber, rain-itorm ; nter, botUe; venter, belly; linter, skiff ; which 
form the Nominative without s, dropping the i, and inserting e. Gkuitive, 
imbris, ntris, ventris, lintris. All are masculine, except linter, which 
is feminine. As, os, bone, mus (48) are properly i-stems. (G. PI. -inm.) 

8. Under the vowel stems in -i are sometimes classed those mute stems 
which take -inm in the Gen. Plural ; nrbi-am, monti-mn. See 54, R 

60. Observations. — Several stems in i, with Nominative in 
-k, have Accusative and Ablative Singular and Accusative 
Plural in -im, I, Is, respectively: 

1. The Accusative Plural in -Is occurs, side by side with -es: 
In all vowel stems in i, which have Nominative Singular in -is ; 
In mute stems, which have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

2. The Accusative Singular in -im is used : 

a. Always in names of towns and rivers in Is, as, NeSpolis, Accusative, 
Neapolim; Tibexis, Accusative, Tibeximj and in ^rU^ force; sitibi, thirst; 
tuBBifl, cough, 

b. Usually in secnzls, <ixe ; fehriB, fever ; pnppis, poop ; torzis, tower. 

3. The Ablative Singular in I is used : 

a. In all nouns which have Accusative Singular invariably in -Xm, and 
in ignifl, fire, in the phrases, f errS ignXqne, aqua et ignX interdloere. Nouns 
which have Accusative in -Im or -^m have Ablative in X or ^. 

b. In the neuter vowel stems, which have Nominative in i{, U, Sr. Names 
of cities in -S have Ablative also in -e, as, Praeneste, Gknitive, Praenestis 

e. In the adjective vowel stems of the Third Declension, as, fodlia, easy ; 
Ablative, facilX j Seer, sharp ; Ablative, SorL 

Bbjcarx.~So also the a^ectlTes of this class, when nsed as sabstantlyes by ellipsis : 
annSlis (sc. iiher^ book), ehronide; nStSUs (sc diSs, day\ birthday; Aprllis (sc. men 
Bis, month), and all the other months of the Third Declension : Ablative, annSlI, nStSlI 
AiorlU, SeptembrI, etc 

EzosFTioNs.— Jnvenis, young man; and aedllis, aediU; Ablative, Juvene, aedUe 
Adjectives used as proper nonns have generally Ablative in -ei as, JuvenSlis ; Ablative 
TuvenSle. 

61. Rule of Gender. — 1. Of stems in i, Nominative in -is. 
some are masculine, some feminine. 

Masculine Bxe: 

Amnls, axis, callis, crlnis, Postis, scrobis, bnris, collis, 

Cassia, caolis, fascis, finis, Sentia, torquis, atqne foUia, 

Fnnia, fostia, ignis, enaia, Torris, unguis et annglta, 

Orbia, p3nia, piaoia, menais, Vectis, vermis eSt oariglta. 
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axis, aade. 
bllris, pUmghrUM, 
oallim footpath. 
eanfilif, camO, 
eaanei, ipL) ioUi. 
oaolif, 8Uak, 



eoUis, ha, 

orXniit hair, 

eniis, fflaim, 

faaoii, /a^. 

finis, end. 

follis, Mtou>«. 

fOnifl, ro^ 



ftistig, eudgtl, 
ignis, .Aw. 
mensis, ntonth, 
orbis, «iro(e. 
pEnis, drMHf. 
pisds, Jkh, 



ientis, dfwnMk 
serobis, dUeh. 
torqnis, necklace. 
torris, ./Ir^^rtmdl 
ttngnii, nail. 
yeotis, lever. 



postiSt door-port, Termis, toorm. 



Oallifl, finis, sorobis, torqnis, are used also as feminines. 

Other nouns in -is, and all in -5s, are feminine. Vepr^s, bramble, is 
usually masculine. 

2. Vowel stems, with Kominatiye in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 

Bbhark.— Of fhe names of animalB in -iSi wme are mascnline ; tigris, Uger ; eanis* 
doff ; pisoiSi^feA ; others feminine : apis, bee; avis, bird; ovis, «AAp ; ftliSi cat (nsu- 
allyfBlM). 

2. VOWEL STEMS IN U. 

62. Of stems in n, only the monosyllabic belong to the Third 
Declension. 





grua, 


erane 


(fern 


.). 




Sing.— N. grfts 








PtUR.- 


-gru-es 


G. grois 










gru-nm 


D. gnii 










gm-ibas 


Ac. gru-em 










gra-<s 


V. gras 










gi'U 08 


Abl, gru^e 










gm-ilyas. 



Siis, gmiWj commonly fem., usually snbus, in D. and Abl. Plural. 
Tabub ov NoxiNATiyn and Genititb Bndxngs or thb Thibd Declension. 
A * before the ending denotes that It occnrs only in the one word cited. 
ea A. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A LIQUID. 



KOM 


QXN. 






NOK. 


Gen. 






•al 


-SUs 




animal. 


-Sr 


•arris 


fSr, 


epelt. 




-ftUs 


Hannibal, proper name. 


-to 


-eris 


anser, 


■ gooee. 


-SI 


*-Uis 


SSI, 


eaU. 




-ris 


pater, 


faffufr. 


•el 


-eUis 


mel. 


honeif. 




•ineris 


iter. 


journey. 


-U 


.ills 


pngil, 


boxer. 


-«r 


•-«ris 


yflr, 


epring. 




-nis 


Tanaqnil, proper name. 


-dr 


-Oris 


color. 


color. 


-91 


••UUs 


sOl, 


thseun. 




-oris 


aoquor, 


expanm. 


-nl 


•nlis 


oonsnl, 


consul. 




•-ordis 


cor, 


hearL 


-in 


-enis 


rSn, 




-ttr 


-nris 


folgur, 


UgJiMing. 


•en 


-inis 


nOmen, 


name. 




-oris 


rObnr, 


oak. 


•ar 


-Sris 

•aris 


ealear, 
neetar. 


epur. 
nsOar, 


-tr 


-aris 


flr, 


tJhitf, 
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64. B. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH S, OR A COM- 
POUND OF S (GS, OS), X : 



Koif. Gek. 






Nox. 


Gen. 




-Ss -Stis 


aetSs, 


age. 


-ans 


-andis 


frans, cheater^. Gen. 


•-gsis 


vfis. 


dUh, 






PI. frandinm. 


♦-aris 


mfis. 


male. 


-U 


Mtis 


puis, porridge. 


^-assis 


Ss, 


a copper. 


-ni(p)s 


♦nis 


hiems, winter. 


-fts •-adis 


vas. 


Buriby, 


-ns 


-ndis 


frons, leqf^ branch. 


•-atis 


anas, 


duck. 




-ntis 


irons, forehead. 


M *-aedii 


praes, 


8ure^, 


-rs 


-rdis 


ooncors, concordant 


•-aeris 


aes, 


brass. 




-rtis 


parSf part. 


«i -is 


nflbes, 


cloud. 


-bs 


-bis 


nrbs, dty. 


•-oris 


Cerfis. 


Ceres, 


-ps 


-pis 


stirps, stalk. 


-edis 


pfis, 


JM. 




-ipis 


prinoeps, cM^. 


-Otis 


abies, 


fir. 




*-npis 


anoeps, fowler. 


-etis 


qniSs, 


rest. 


-ax 


•Sds 


pax, peace. 


Bs -etis 


seges. 


crop. 


-az 


«-aoi8 


fax, torch. 


-idis 


obses, 


hostage. 


-ex 


-icis 


jfldex. Judge. 


-itis 


miles, 


soldier. 




-ecis 


nex, death. 


•U -is 


anmis, 


river. 




-egis 


grex, JU)ck. 


-idis 


lapis. 


stone. 




•igis 


rOnieXi rower. 


-eris 


cinis. 


ashes. 


-«x. 


•-Ocis 


Slex, pickle. 


•litis 


sanguis, tflood. 




Mcis 


VfbiiX(tt>,W€al (fern.) 


-Is •Itis 


Us, 


suU at law. Gen. 




-Ogis 


rex, king. 






PI. Utinm. 


-Iz 


-Icis 


cervix, neck. 


•Iris 


gUs, 


dormouse. Gen. 


-ix 


-iois 


calix, cup. 






PI. gllrinm. 




*-igis 


strix, screech-owl. 


•Ob •-Mis 


onstOs, 


ks^jer. 




Mvis 


nix, snow. Gen. 


-9tis 


COS, 








PI. nivinm. 


-Sris 


flSs, 


JUnoer, 


•Ox 


-Ocis 


yOx, voice. 


♦-ovis 


bOs, 


ox. 


-ox 


••ocis 


praeoox, earlyMpe, 


«i -Otis 


oompos. 


possesseditf. 




•-ogis 


Allobrox. 


♦pssis 


OS, 


bone. 




•octis 


nox, night. 


Hs *.iidi8 


peons. 


catae,she^. 


-nx 


-nds 


cmx, cross. 


•-utis 


interons, under tfisaUn. 




-ngis 


coignx, epouse. 


•nris 


Ligos, 


aUgurian. 


-fix 


-flcis 


Ifbc, ligM. 


-oris 


oorpus. 


body. 




-tlgis 


(frtlx,) fruU, 


•eris 


scelns. 


crime. 


-aex 


-aecis 


fsexi dregs. 


flfl -His 


sfls. 


swine. 


-anx 


•ancis 


faux, throat. Gea 
PI. fancinm. 


-llris . 


jlls, 


right. 


-Ix 


-Icis 


fiOx, siem. 


-lidis 


inoOs, 


anvU. 


•nx 


-neis 


lanx, dish. 


-ttis 


salfts. 


weal. 


-rx 


-reis 


arx, cUadel. 



66. C. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A MUTE. 



-ae 
-Oe 



••aetis 

♦-Beis 

Mtis 



lac mi/%. 
9,V6xi, pickle. 
eapaiA«eMr. 



FOUBTH DBCJLENSION. 



66. D. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A VOWEL. 

•• -is mare, tea. 

-S -Onifl TfiYO, peaeock, 

-onis Saxo, Saxon, 

-inis homo, man, 

♦-nis caro, Jlesh, 

Fourth Declension. 

67. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems in n. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablatiye Singular, and the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in the Dative 
Singular), the n of the stem absorbs the vowel of the ending, 
and becomes long, as fraota-lB becomes fracttls, of fruit; fructa-e 
becomes fructtl, from fruit; fructa-es beoomes fractHs, fruits. 
This u, on the contrary, is lost before the ending -ibiw in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has the 
ending m, without a connecting vowel (compare the Accusative 
in -im of the stems in i), hence n-m. 



SiNO.— N. 

o. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Abl. 

Reicakks. — 1. Dative and Ablative Plurals in -nbus occur in nouns in 
-CUB, and in tribus, tribe; sactvLB, joint; partus, chUdbirth; portus, harbor ; 
iinu8,/(?2e2. 

2. Domus, Tumse, Ablative Singular, dom5 ; Genitive Plural, domntim 
and domSrum; Accusative Plural, domfis and domos. DomI (a locative 
fonn) means, at home, 

68. Rule of Gender. — ^Nouns in -us are masculine ; those in 
-tl are neuter. 

Exceptions.— Peminines are Idua, pi., the 15^ day of the month, tribus, 
iribey portlona, piaesui, aotis, needle, manus, hand, domns, house. 



MASCULINE. 








fructii-B,yy^i^ 


Pl. fruotlLSi 


oomll, horn. 


PL. Qomu-a, 


frnottls. 




cornfl8. 




Qomu-uia, 


fimctu-I (firuotlDi 


fimotibuBf 


comfl, 




oomibiiBt 


fruotu-m, 


fruotllSf 


comfit 




oornn-a. 


fmctuB, 


fimct^ls, 


cornfl, 




oornu-a. 


firaotUi 


fructibuB, 


cornii, 




oomibus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Fifth Declension. 
69* Tlie stem ends Id e. Nominatiye in n. 





MASOUIilNB. 


WMMisnn 


B. 


Sing.— N. 


die-s, day. 


PL. die-s, 


Sing. rS-s, thing. 


PL.rS-s. 


G. 


die-i, 


die-nun, 


re-I. 


rS-rum, 


D. 


die-X, 


die-bus, 


re-X, 


re-bus. 


Ac. 


die-m, 


die^, • 


re-m. 


re-s. 


V. 


die-s, 


die-s. 


re-s. 


re-s. 


Abl. 


die, 


die-bus. 


ro. 


rS-bus. 



Remarks.— 1. The Plural is used throughout in three words only : res, 
thing; dies, day ; and in later Latin, species, appearan^ce. In some words, 
only Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural occur ; others have no 
Plural at all. 

2. The stem-characteristic e, in (he Genitive and Dative Singular, Is 
long after a vowel and %hort after a consonant, as speciSs, Genitive special ; 
res, ihing, G. reL Contraction into -e sometimes occurs : dieX, G. D. die. 

3. Some nouns of the Fifth Declension have a secondary form, which 
follows the First Declension, as moHities, softness, and mollitia. Where 
the double form exists, only Nominative, Accusative, and Ablative Singu- 
lar commonly follow the Fifth Declension. 

70. Rule of Gender, — Nouns of the Fifth Declension are 
feminine, except dies (which in the Singular is of the common 
gender, and in the Plural masculine), and the masculine merl- 
dies, mid-day. 

Decleksiok of Greek Nouns. 

71. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many nouns, however, either retain their 
Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and Latin forms side 
by side. 

72. SiN"GULAB Poems of Greek Notjks. 

I. IL _ 

N. P6nelop9, LeOnidfis, AnohlsSs, DSlos (us), Ilion (um). 

o. PCinelopAi, LeOnidae, AndHsae, D611, lUl. 

I>. PSnelopae, LeOnidae, Anohlsae, D610, |liO. 

9.C. Penelopfin, L69nidani(5n), AnohlsSnCam), D81on(iim). Ilion (nxn). 

V. P6nelop6, LeQnidS, AnohlsS, S, &, D8le, Ilion (um). 

Abl. PSnelopS. LeOnidS. AnohlsS. D610. IliO. 
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GBXSK NOUm. 








n. 






n. m. 


m. 


N. Fanthftfl, 
G. FantM, 
D. FanthO, 
Ac. FantlLtLn, 

V. Fanthtl, 
Abl. FanthO. 


Androgel, AthO, Onis, Orphel (c^), 
AndrogeO, AthO, OrpheO, 
AndrogeOn, AthO, On, Onem, Orpheom (ea), 

0, Ona, 
AndregeOs, AthOs, OrphSfU 
AndrogeO. AthOne. OrpheO. 


BolOn, Solo. 
BolOnis. 
BolOnl. 
SolOna (em), 

BolOn. 
BolOne. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 


A6r, air. 
leris, 
lerl, 
£era(em). 


ZenophOn, 

ZenophOntis, 

ZenophOntl, 

(em), 

ZenophOnte. 


AtlSs, 
Atlantis, 
AtUntI, 
Atlanta, 


ThalOs, Faris. 
Thal«i«, is, Faridis, oe. 
Thal?^ X. FaridI, L 
Tha]3to, in, em, Farklo, im, in. 


ARAere. 


AtlS, 
Atlante. 


Thais, 
Thais. 


Fari, Faris. 
Faride. 


G. 


Oedipts, 
Oedipocm I, 


AohiUOs, eni, 
Achillis,eI,I, 


BOcratOs, 
SOcratis, I, 


DIdO, 
DIdtIs, Onis, 


hSrOs. 
hSrOis. 



eOs, 

D. OedipodI, AchilU, SOcratI, DIdO,OnI, hSrOL 

Ac. Oedipt<m(oda),Aehillem, ea, SOcratSn, em, DIdO,Onem, hSrOa, em. 

Sn, 

y. Oedipe, AohillSs, S, en, BOeratS (es), DXdO, hSrOs. 

AbLOedipo(i0.O. Aohille. BOorate. DIdO, One. hSrOe. 

Rrmabks. — ^1. Many other forms are found, for which the dictionaries 
must be consulted. So poesis, Qt, poSsia, e5s, D. poeu, Ace. poa8in,;)06sy. 
Many of them are transliterations of Greek words, quoted as Greek. 

2. In transferring Greek nouns into Latin, the Accusative Singular was 
sometimes taken as the stem. 

So xparifpy Ace xpar^pa^ (punch) bowl, 

oratSr, crateris (masc), and cratera (oreterra) oratera« 
SaXa/iiS, Ace. SaXa/iiva, Salamia, 
SalanOs, Salamlnis, and SalamTna, ae. 



73. 



N.Pl. 



G, Pl, «-5n 

-eon 

D. Pl. -bX 

Aco. Pl. -&I 

Greek: Allobrogas. 



Plueal Forms op Greek Nouhts. 

-oe : canephoroe, basket-bearers. 
-e : epS, epic poetry, 

-es : Arcades, Arcadians. How often in prose we can- 
not tell. 

OeSrgicSn, of the Geargice, In Titles of Books, so 

Metamoxphdsedn, of the Metamorphoses. 

ItSmniasi (rare), to the Lemnian women. 

Macedonas. Common even in words that are not 



IRBEGHLAB NOUNS. 



n 



Ibbeoulab Nouns. 



74. I. RKDmvDANT Nonm. 




ABUNDANTIA. 




A. Different genders in the same declension : 




baenloi, baeulnm. 




ttq^. 


balteos, baltenm, 






elipens, elipeoni, 




BhiOd. 




cttrim^'tron* 


B. Change of declension : 






List and Sd. esseda, ae. 


essedom,!. 


ufor-dUtrtoi, gl§. 


▼espera,ae. 


vwper, I, 


evenino. 


S. let and 6th. dftritia, ae, 


dflritiss. 


hardneet. 


mfiteria, ae, 


mfiteriss. 


etufff. 


8. Sd and 6th. dlluYinm, I, 


dllnviOB, 


Jlcod. 


4. 9d and 4Ui. Syentum, I, 


trentiu, Its, 


isiue. 


& 3d and 4th. pl6bs,ia. 


piebM, el, 


commons. 


tribUniiB pl6bl, tribune qf the people. 


aSdaodSd. ImbMilUs, 


imbSeilliu, 


weak. 


And a few others (adjectives). 



75. . n. DsFBonvK Nouns. 

1. NOUNS DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 

A. Nonns used in Singular only : SingulSria tantum. 
Most abstract noons, and names of materials : 

jflstitia, juttiee, anmrn, gold, 

B. Nouns used in Plural only : Plnralia tanttim. 



angiutlaei straUe 


Uberl, chUdren, 


armatOnuii, arm», 


mSnSs, skadesqfthede 


bigae, quadrigae, tvoo-hone^fow^wne chariot^ 


minae, threats. 


casses, iam, ioUs (mare). 


moenla, ium, N. townrwaU, 


cetYleH, nm, neck (preferred to oenriz), 


nnptiae, wedding. 


divitiae, richee. 


■eUae, stairway. 


epnlae (epnlnm), banquet. 




fores, nm, f. door. 




habenae, reins. 


viscera, entrails. 


indfltiae, truce. 




Kalendae, NOnae, Idlis, Calends, Nones, Ides, 




amblgSs, -nm, round about. 


fancflfl-ium, f., sruUet. 


eompedflfl, -inm, . fetUrs, 


preofiB-iun, t„ prayer. 



These four have the Ablative Singular in •«: ambSge, compede, lance, prece. 

Akin to Plnrfilia tantum are : 

C. Nouns used in Plural with a special sense : Heterologa. 

aedSs, if, temple, (better aedis) aedfis, ium, house, palace. 



aazilinm, 
tsattnim. 



Mp, 
forty 



anzilia, 
castra. 



auxiliaries, reirtforeements, 
camp. 



IBFEGULAB NOUNS. 



eOpia, 


aibuniianoe. 


eOpiae, 


form, iroopt. 


fiois, 


end,linUt, 


fines. 


UnUorVyborden. 


Utera, 


^Mt^r (of the alphabet). 


Uterae, 


epistle, literature. 


opera, 


work^ 


operae, 


iDorJamn, 



76. 3. NOUNS DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 

A. Used only in Nominative and Accusatiye Singular : &, rigM, nefiu^ 
wrong, and Greek Neuters in -os. 

B. In Ablative Singular: fsponXey of free tnU, and many verbals in u: 
prompta, in readiness; Jubsu, by order ; monitfi, by advice, 

C. In the oblique cases the forms from : 

(daps), f., /A»<, S. and PI. (ops), f., ^P (No Dat), S. and PL 

(dioio), f., eway, S. (vL^, £, chimge (No Dat.), S. and PI. 

Cfriiz), t,/ruU,Q.ajidTl, 

D. The Genitive Plural of many monosyllabic words does not occur : 

cQs, wTietstone, Iftz, UgK Os, mouth. 

-vUj force : G. and D. are wanting ; Ac. vim j Abl. vl. PI. vXrSs, vlriiim, 
viribus. 

nemo, nobody: G. nnUlus hominia; D. nemini; Ac. neminem; Abl. 
null5 hominOi 

77* ^' Vabkablb Nouns. 

A. Heteroclites : Different stems with the same Nominative. 

domos (domu- and domo-) ; Abl. domO ; PI. G. domuom, domOrum ; Ace domtls 
and domOs. 

pecos (pecud- and pecor-), pecudis, ^teep ; peeoris, catOe. 

ficuB, fig-tree ; lansruB, bay-tree ; ptauB, pine-tree ; are declined regularly 
according to the Second Declension, but have secondary forms in use 
from the Fourth Declension in the Ablative Singular, and in the Nomina- 
tive and Acxnisative Plural. 

senatua, tenate ; G. senfitus or aenSU (rare). 

reqnies, -Stis, f. : Ac. requietem and requiem, rest, 

liiunes, -is ; Abl. fsuxA and fame, hunger, 

satrapds, G. satrapae and satrapia ; D. satrapae, &c., Bersiem governor, 

78* B. Hbtbrogbneous Nouns have the same stem with different 
gender in Singular and Plural : 

SiNeUIiAB. PLURAIh 

frfiimm, bridle. frfinX, and frSna. 

Joeos, jeet. joeX, andjoca. 

locos, plaoe. j looa, locaUUee. 

1 loci, pcusagee in books, topiee, 
rSstnun, mattock, rSstrl, and rfistra. 



ADJBCnVBS OP THIRD DBCLEXSION. 
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79* 0. Mbtaflasts are nouns which hare isolated cases from anoihei 
than the Nomiaatiye stem : 



yfis, yfisis, n., vessd. 
poSma, poSmatis, n., poem. 



PI. ySsa, vSsOnim, visls (as if from yaso-). 

FI. poSmata, poSmatniiL Xbus. 

G. poSmatQnun, D. podmatls (ae if firom podmato-). 
So all Greek noans in -a, -atis. 
BacchSnSlia, -ium (-iSmm), -ilxuA, feast of Bacchus, 
So several other names of feasts in -ia* 



80. 



IV. Pbculiabitbbs. 



Anio, G. Anifinis, the (river) Anio. 
as, assis, m., a copper. 
auceps, 9,uevL]^9,fowler. 
Ms (hoTS), bo vis, c, ox, cow. 

G. PI. boTun. 

D. Abl. bnbuB. bObus. 
eapat, capitis, n., head. 
So anceps, ancipitis, two-headed. 

praeceps, -cipitis, headlong. 
earo, camis (for carinis), l^Jlesh. 

G. PI. eamiiiiiL 
Cerfis, Cereris, Ceres. 
fSEr, farris, n., spelt. 
fel, fellis, n., gaa. 
femur, femoris, n., thigh. 
feminis. 



iter, itineris, n., tmiy, route. 
jeeor, jeooris, n., liver. 

jeoinoris. 
Jllpiter (for Jov(i)piter), Jovis. 
mel, mollis, n., honey. 
niz=(8)nig(v)s, nivis, f., snow. 
OS, ossis, n., bone. 
Os, Sris, n., fnouth, 
pollis, pollinis, m., flour, 
sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood, 
senex, senis, old man. 
snpellez, snpelleotilis, f.,fumUure. 
Venus, Veneris, Venus, 



Adjectives op the Thied Decleksion". 

81. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declension 
follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most of the adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel 
stems in i. They form the masculine and feminine alike, with 
Nominative in s; but the neuter Nominative weakens the char- 
acteristic i into e. (Compare mare, sea.) 



ADnEOTivxs or Two BNSiKes. 

82. Several stems in i, preceded by r (cr, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping the i 
and inserting e short before the r, as, stem acri, sharp, Nomi 
Masc. Acer, Nom. Fem. acris. (Compare 60, 3 c.) 

The e belongs to the stem only in celer, celeris, celere, swift, 

2* 
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ADJBCnVBS 07 THIBD DXCLEKSION. 



M4S0. and Pbm. 


Nbutsr. 


MA80. 


Fbm. 


NETTTSa^ 


Sing.— N. facili-s, ea»y. 


facUe, 


acer, 


fieri-B, 


Sere. 


G. facilis, 




Scris, 






D. facill, 




Scrl, 






Ac. facUem, 


facUe, 


acrem, 




Sere. 


V. fiioilig, 


facile, 


Seer, 


Scria, 


Sera 


AbL faoilL 




fieri. 






Plub.— N. facilSa, 


faciU-a, 


fieres, 




Seri-a. 


G. facili-am, 




Seri-um, 






D. £acm-bu8, 




aeri-bus, 






* Ac. facUes, 


faoiU-a, 


Ser^s, 




Scri-a. 


V. facilSs, 


faciU-a, 


Seres, 




Sori-a 


Abl. iacili-bos. 




Sezl-biuu 







83. The consonant stems have the same forms in all the 
genders, except that in the Accusatire Singular, and in the 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the neuter is 
distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 



M. andF. N. M.andF. N. 

Sing.— N. fBUx, A/dty, fSUx, pradeni, t<;i«e, prttdens, 
G. ftUo-ii, 
D. flllo-t 
Ac. iSlIo-em, 
V. fBlIx, 
Abl. ftUoI (and -e). 



prtLdent-is, 
prftdent-I, 
fBUx, pmdent-em, pradexis, 
prftdexis, 
prOdentl (and e), 



IC and F. N. 
▼etas,o», vetu. 
▼eter-is, 
▼eter-I. 

yeter-em, vetiis. 
yetuB, 
yeter-e (or i). 



M. and F. 
Plub.— N. i8Uo-6B, 
O. ftUc-iiim, 
D. iSUo-ibus, 
Ac. fBUo-9s, 
y. ftUo-68, 
Abl. fSUc-ibiui, 



N. M.andF. N. M.andF. N. 

fflXoia, pradent-M, prtdentia, yeter-6B, yeter-a. 

pradent-ium, yeter-iim, 

prtLdent-ibm, yeter-ibos, 

fBlIoia, pradent-6t, prUdentia, yeter-M, yeter-iu 

fBlIcia, pradent-68, prfLdentia, yeter-6Bt yeter-a 

prndent-ibiu, yeter-ibtu. 



ADJVOnYBS OV OnB BNDINe. 



84. Adjective stems of one ending close with 1, r, i, or a p, 
k, or t mute. 



yigil, ofer^, memor, min^/W, 
yigil-is, memor-U, 

AbL I (e). 

partioep-B, sharing, 
partioip-is, Abl. e. 

audax, Md, ftUx, lucky, 
audSe-is. ftlXe-ia. 



pauper, poor, eiour, tame, pflbSs, aduH, yetos, old, 
panper-is, cionr-is, pflber-isi yeter-is. 
Abl. e. AbL e. AbL e. 



oaeleb-8, unmarried, 
oaeUb-is, AbLe. 

duplex, dauUe, 
duplic-is. 



UtbTyfttree, 
ferOo-U. 



inop-8, poor. 
inop-ia, Abl. i (e). 

tmx, ttxeag^ 
tmo-is. 
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dl^es, rich, dfiset* Oot^ful, eomj^OM, posaeated qf^ prUdexu, ttfUe^ eonoors, harmanioitt. 
dlyit-i8, dSsid-is, eompot-uu prUdent-ii, ooneord-is, 

Abl. 6. AbL e. AbL •. Abl. e. 

85. Obseevations. — The adjectives of one ending, including 
the present participle, follow in part the declension of vowel 
stems: 

1. In the neuter Plural they have -ia; only yetos, old, harf 
Vetera. Many have no neuter. 

2. In the Ablative Singular they have X and e — ^when used as 
adjectives commonly I; when used as substantives commonly e. 

The participles, as such, have e; but used as nouns oradjec- 
tives, either e or 1, with tendency to L 

3. In the Genitive Plural the consonant-stems have: -imn, 
when the characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a con- 
sonant; -fan, when the characteristic is preceded by a short 
vowel, as : 



audiz, Md, 
audSdam, 


prudent, wise, 
pradentiani; 


SamxiItSt, SanwUes. 
Samnltinm. 


aupplez, agjpUant, 
supplienm, 


divef, rich, 
dlvitum or dltam. 




eaellbum. 


eompom possessed <^, 
oompetnm, 


memor, min^fuL 
momomm. 



Exceptions occur, as : 

mnltiplex, manifold, mnl tipUdnm. Fhoeiilofii, PhoenAekoM^ Phoenloiim. 
The participles have -imn; as, amans, loving, amantinm. 
Used as nouns, they have sometiines -am, as : 

■aptons, a sage, sapientum. parent, a parent, parentnm. 

4. Compound adjectives foUow the declension of the word 
from which they are formed, as : 

ooncort, harmoiaous, aneept, douNe^ qnadmpAi,/oi«r-ybofe<f, 

eoneordnm, aneipitnm. qnadmpednm. 

Even these, however, have the neuter plural commonly in -ia, as, anoi- 
pitia, qnadrapedla. 

GoMPAEisoN OP Adjectives. 

86. The Degrees of comparison are : Positive, Comparative, 
and Superlative. 
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The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant stems 
the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and -ins for the 
neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant stems 
the endings -issimiui, -a, -nm. 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Superla 
tive, drop their characteristic vowel. 



Positive. 




SUFBBLATIVB. 






M. and F. 


N. 




altni, -a, 


■Jim, high, alt-ior, Mgher, 


alt-ius. 


alt-issimns, a, nm, highssL 


fortis, -e, 


brave, fort-ior, 


fort-ins, 


Ibrt-iisimas. 


VLtms. -e, 


ttAjftrf, lltil-ior, 


UtU-ios, 


fltiMssimus. 


aud&z, 


bold, audSe-ior, 


andSo-ioi 


u andfi<hifsimas. 


priideiis, 


wiw, prUdent-iort 


prOdent-iuB, prtldent-iBsiiiiiu. 






M. and F. 




N. 


87. 


Sing.— N. 


alUor, 




altius. 




G. 


altioris, 




altidrijk 




D. 


altidrl, 




altiorL 




Ac. 


altidrem, 




altius. 




V. 


altior, 




altins. 




Abl. 


alti5re and 


-L 






Plur.— N. 


alti5rSs, 




altiSra. 




G. 


altiSrum, 




alti5rum. 




. D. 


altiSribuB, 




altiSribus. 




Ac. 


alti5res, 




altidra. 




V. 


altiSres, 




alti5ra. 




Abl. 


altiSzibm 




altidxibus. 



PXOULIAIUTIBB. 

88, 1. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending -rimns directly to 
the Nominative Masculine (-rimus for -simus by assimilation). 

PoaiTIVB. COMPARATIVB. SUPHBLATIYB. 

miser, -a, -nm, toreicked, miser-ior, miser-ins, miser-rimns. 

oeler, -is,-e, swift, oeler-ior, oeler-ins, oeler-rimns. 

Seer, Seris, Sere, «Aarp, 5or-ior, 5er-ins, Soer-rimns. 

vetns, old, veterlor, vetnstior, veter-rimns. 

mStllms, ripe, sometimes mfitnrrimns. 

3. Six adjectives in -ills add -limus to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative : perhaps by assimilation. 

faeilis, easy; difficilis, hard; similis, like; dissimilis, unlUbe; graoilis, sUryJer; 
and hnmilis, low, 

lacilis, Comp. faeiMor, Sap. foeil-limns (for faoil-simns?. 



ISBEGULAB COMPABISON. 
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8 •The adjectives in dicus, fictis, volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dicens, -ficens, and -volens. 

benevolos, benevoUrUj Comp. benevolentior, Snp. benevolentissimni. 
maledioTU, scurrilous. maledlcentior, maledloentissimiui. 

In like manner: 



egSnos, needy, 
prOvidus, far-sighted. 



egentior, 
prSvidentior, 



egentissimos. 
prOvidentissimos. 



4. Adjectives in -us, preceded by a vowel, form the Comparative and 
Superlative by means of magis and mazime, more and most: 

idOneos,^, Comp. magis idSnens, Snp. mazimS idSnens. 

Bbmarx.— Adjectives in -quos are not included nnder this last rnle. 

antlqnns, old, Ck>mp. antXqu-ior, Snp. antlqn-issimos. 



89. 



Irregular Comparison. 



bonus. 


good. 


melior, 


melius, 


optimus. 


maliu, 


bad. 


pejor. 


pejus. 


pessimus. 


msgnus. 


great. 


mSjor, 


mSivM, 


maximus. 


parvus, 


small. 


minor, 


minus,' 


minimus. 


mnltiis. 


much. 


s. ^ 

H. plftros, 
complllres, 


pias (no Dat nor Abl.), 
pllira, G. PI. plftrium. 
oomplOra and -ia. 


plOrimus. 


nSquam, 


Vforthless, 


nOqnior, 


nSquittS, 


nSquissimus. 


frilgl ihidech) frugal. 


fragSlior, 




frflgSlissimus. 


"RTBHTATiTrR.—l Sfimfi nomparatives and Superlatives arc 


J in use, whilst 


the corresponding Positive is either 


lacking or rare. 





dSterior, worse, dSterrimus. 

Odor, swifter, Oeissimus. 

potior, better, potissimus. 

exterior, outer, extrdmus, extimns, from exterus, on the outside, and prep. extrS. 

without. 
superior, i^tper, suprSmus, or summus, from superus, on the top, and prep. suprS, 

above. 
inferior, lower, iuflmus, from inferus, below, prep. infrS, below. 
posterior, hinder, later, postrSmus and postumus, fix)m posterus, eonUng after, and 

prep, post, <tft£T. 

2. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is met with only in a 
prex>o8ition or an adverb : as, ante, before; anterior, Huxt is before; prope, 
near ; propior, proxbnus; citeriori on this side; citimus, from citrS; vl- 
tearior, fnrther ; tdtimns, from ultra, beyond; interior, inner; intimus, 
from intas, witMn; iprior^ former ; primus, ^r«^, from prae, before. 

3. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison. 

Blversus, different, novus, new, falsus, untrue, meritns, deserved, have no Com 
IMkrative. 

Iionginquus, cfa/f^ propinquust near, salUtSris, healthful, juvenis, young (Com* 
paratiye junior), and senex, old (Comparatire senior), have no saperlatire. 

** Tcungest " and " oldest " are expressed by minimus, maximus (nStfl)- 
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ADYEBBS. 



ADVERBS. 
90. Adyerbs are either oblique cases or mutilated forms of 
oblique cases of the adjectives. 

1. Adjectives in -us and -er form the adverb in 6 (mutilated 
Ablative). 

altus, hfiy, altS. pulcher, beautiful, pulchre. miser, wretched, misers. 

2. The adjectives of the Third Declension form their adverbs by adding 
-ter to the stem ;- stems in -nt dropping the t, and stems in a E-mute in- 
serting the connecting vowel i before the ending. 

fortis, brave, fbrtiter. feroz, wUd, fer5citer. -proAenBy foreseeing, prudenter. 

Exceptions : 
andaz, Md, andae^ter (seldom andSelter). difflollis, hard to do, diffienlter and 

diffioiUter. 
But instead of these, generally, nOn fiaeile, vXx, aegrfi. 

3. The Ablative of some adjectives serves as an adverb: 
tntns, safe, t^t5; hla,^^ falsely ; pexpetnS, ceaselessly; conthmS^ forth- 

vdth; impr5^85, unexpectedly; pzlmd, at first 

oonsolti and considtO, purposely; oertS, a$ least, and cert5, eertairUy. 

rare, tMrUy, and rSr5, seldom ; v5r5, tn truth, and v5r9, true but, 

recte, correctly, and reotS, straightway; deasterS or deztra, to ths right, 
and dextere, sMlfuUy. 

sinistra and laerS, to the left hand, 

4. The Accusative neuter of many adjectives is used as an 
adverb. This is true of all Comparatives. 

Moltum, much; patdum, a litHe; niminm, too much; oStenim,/<:>r the 
rest; primum, first; postremum, finally ; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
duloe, smeeQy ; triste, saMy ; impnne, scot-free, 
9 1 • Comparison of Adverbs, 



POSITIVB. 


COXPABATIVB. 


SXJPBMJLTIVK. 


aite. 


loftUy, 


altios, 


altissimS. 


pnlchrS, 


beaut^vUy, 


polohrins, 


pnlcherrimS. 


misers, 


poorly. 


miserius. 


miserrimS. 


fortiter, 


bravely. 


fortins. 


fortissims. 


audaoter. 


boldly. 


andScius, 


audScissimS. 


tlltO, 


8Qfdy, 


tUtins, 


tfltissimS. 


faoUe, 


eaeOy, 


faoiUus, 


fooiUimB. 


bene. 


toeU, 


melius, 


Optimo. 


male, 


m. 


pejus. 


pessimB. 


(parvus], 


anall. 


minus, lest. 


minims, least. 


[magnns] 


great. 


magis, more. 




moltum, 


much. 


plfls, more. 


plflrimnm. 


cite. 


gvickly. 


citios. 


dtissims. 


din, 


long. 


difltins. 


diUtissimS. 


saepe. 


(tften. 


saepios. 


saepissimS. 


nliper, 


recently, 


'» 


nflperrimS. 


satis. 


enouoh. 


satins, better. 





NUMERALS. 
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NUMERALS. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

92. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except: Unmi, 
one, dno, two, trfis, three, the hundreds beginning with dnoentl, 
two hundred, and the plural mllia, thousands, which forma 
ifiiiinm and mllibus. 



N. duo, twOy duao) 



duo, 



G. duSrum, duanxm, duSrum, 

D. duobiu, dnabus, dudbos, 

A. duos, duo, duas, duo, 

Ab. du5bus, duSbus, duObus, 

Like duo is declined ambo, -ae^ -o, both. 



tres, 

tnuDia 

tribus. 

tres, 

tribus. 



tria. 



trla. 



93. 



1. Cardinal Nuxbebs. 



S. Ordinal Nuhsbbs. 



1 


I 


unus, una, pwn^ 


primus, -a, -um (prior). 


2 


II 


duo, duae, duo 


secundus (alter). 


3 


ni 


tresytzia 


tertius 


4 


IV 


quattuor 


quartus 


5 


V 


quinque 


quintus 


6 


VI 


sex 


seztus 


7 


VII 


septem 


Septimus 


8 


VIII 


octo 


octavus 


9 


IX 


novem 


nSnus 


10 


X 


decern 


decimus 


11 


XI 


undecim 


undecimus 


12 


XII 


duodeoim 


duodeoimus 


13 


xm 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


14 


XIV 


quattuordedm 


quartus decimus 


15 


XV 


quindecim 




16 


XVI 


sedecim 


sextus decimus 


17 


XVII 


septendedm 


Septimus decimus 


18 


XVIU 


duodevIginU 


duodSvicesimus 


19 


XIX 


undevIginU 


undevicesimus 


20 


XX 


vigintt 


vicesimus 


21 


XXI 




vicesimus primus 


22 


XX n 


▼IginU duo 


"Vicesimus secundus 


23 


xxni 


viginU trSs 


vicesimus tertius 


24 


XXTV 


vIgintX quattuor 


vicisimus quartus 


25 


XTtV 


ViginU quinque 




26 


XXVI 


vIgintXsez 


vicSsimus sextus 
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KUMEBALS. 






f. Cardinal Numbralb. 


9. Ordinal NuimuLa. 


27 


XXVII 


viginti septem 


vIcSsimuB septlmua 


28 


XXVIII 


duodetrXginta 


duodStrlcSsimuji 


29 


XXIX 


undetrlginta 


und5txIc58imuB 


80 


XXX 


triginta 


trlcSsimuB 


40 


XTi 


quadraginta 




50 


L 




4|iitn4|^^flr$ffi]nB^m 


60 


LX 


sezaginta 


sezigSsimus 


70 


TiXX 


septuaginta 


septufigSsimus 


80 


TiXXX 


octdginta 


ootOgSsimufl 


90 


XC 


n5n<zgintfi 


nSnSgesimus 


100 


C 


centum 


centesimus 


101 


CI 


centum et mxvm 


oenteaimuB primus [mus 


115 


CXV 


centum et quindecim 


centesimua et quintus deci- 


120 


CXX 


centum et viginti 


centesimua vicesimufl [mus 


121 


CXXl 


centum et vXglntX unus centesimus vXcesimus prl- 


200 


CC 


ducenti, -ae, -a 


ducentesimus 


300 


ccc 


trecenU 


trecentesimus 


400 


ccco 


quadrtTigentX 


quadringentesimus 


500 


i>(io) 


quingenU 


quingentesimufl 


600 


DC 


«««centl 


sescentesimua 


700 


DCC 


septeVigenU 


septingentesimus 


800 


DCCC 


octmgenti 


octingentSsimus 


900 


DCCCC 


n^ngentX 


nongentisimua 


1000 


M (CIo) 


mille 


ypjl^eriniuff 


1001 


MI 


mille et fimis 


millesimus primus 


1101 


MCI 


mille centum unua 


millSsimus centesimus pri- 


1120 


MCXX 


mille centum vXgintX 


mus 
millesimus centesimus vl- 






[unuB 


cgsimus [cesimus primus 


1121 


MCXXI 


mille centum v^gintX 


millesimus centesimus vl- 


1200 


MCC 


mille ducenti 


millesimus ducentesimus 


2000 


MM 


duo milia (millia) 


bis millesimus 


2222 




duo milia ducenti vi- 


bis millesimus ducentesi- 






ginti duo 


mus vicesimus secundus 


6000 


loo 


quina milia 


quinquies millesimus 


10.000 


CCIoo 


dena milia 


decies millesimus 


21,000 




unum et viginti milia 


semel et vicies millesimqfl 


100,000 






centies millesimus 


,000.000 




deciSs centHna milia 




py* oentSna milia is often omitted after the nnmeral adverb deoiSs = l,0OO,O0a 
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lauAKK.—D is short for To M for Clb. Adding o on the right of I multiplies by 10 : 
loo = 5000 ; loDD = 50,000. Potting C before as often as o stands after multiplies by S: 

cio = 1000; ccioo = 10,000; ccciooo = ioo,ooa 

9^ Confound Nuxkraia. 

1 . From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately: decern et trSs. 

2 The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, &c., are commonly expressed by subtrac- 
tion , occasionally, as in English. 

8. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order as 
the English : ttoenty-^mey vlgintl mam ; or one and tweTUy^ unus et vXgintL 
As, 21 yeari old : annds onmn et viginti (^^gintl nnum), unum et vl 
ginti annop natns. 

4. From 100 on, et is inserted after the first numeral, or omitted alto- 
gether : mille et centum nntu, or mille centum nntis = 1101. 

Casdinals. 
Sl-27 Tlgintl flniui or ftniui et Tlgintl 

101 eentum et tlnus oentum tlniui 

lao centum et vlgintl centum ylglntl 

121 centum et vlgintl tlnxui centum ylgintl tlniui 

1001 mille et tlnus mille fLnus 

1101 mille et centum fLnus mille centum tLnus 

1126 mille et centum vlgintX quinque mille centum TlgintX quinque. 
2222 duo milia et duoenti vlghitl duo duo milia ducenti ylgintl duo 

Ordinals. 



18-17 


tertius decimus 


or 


decimus et tertius 


18 


duodSylcSBimUB 




octSyus decimus 


19 


und6yIc6Bimu8 




nOnuB decimus 


21 


ylcSsimus primus 




fLnus et ylceeimus 


32 


yloSsimus secundus 




alter et ylcSsimus 


23 


ylcSsimuB tertius 




tertius et yXcSsimus 


95. 


8. DisTBmuTiYB Numerals. 


1 


singuU, -ae, -a, one each. 


14 


qoaternl denX 


2 


bini, -ae, -a, iv>o each. 


15 


quXnl denX 


8 


ternl 


16 


sen! denX 


4 


quatemX 


17 


septSnX denX 


5 


quTnl 


18 


octOnX denX, duodSvXoSnl 


6 


sSnl 


19 


novenX deni, undevXodnX 


7 


'septeni 


20 


vIcenX 


8 


octdnX 


21 


vXcenX singuB 


9 


novenZ 


22 


vIcenX hTnT, bin! et vXo$nI 


10 


denX 


28 


duodetrlcSnX 


11 


nndSnl 


29 


nndetrlcenX 


12 


duodSnX 


80 


tiiceni 


13 


temXdSnl 


40 


qnadragSnX 
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iniUBBAIi ADVSBBS. 



60 


qiklnqaSg§iiX 


eo 


sezSginX 


70 


septuagenl 


80 


ootSgdnX 


90 


nOnagSnX 


100 


cSntinX 


200 


ducenX 


300 


trecanX 


400 


qnadringSid 


600 


quingenX 



600 


■ezoSid 


700 


septingSid 


800 


octingSnX 


900 


nongSnX 


1000 


fdngula tw^m 


2000 


bina mlUa 


8000 




10,000 




100,000 





Bbxabks.— 1. The distribntives are nsed with an exactness, which is foreign to our 
idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the moltiplication table. Bat when singull 
is expressed, the cardinal may be nsed. 

9. The distribntives are used with PltLrftlia tantum : blnae llterae, tu>o cfnttki 
Bat with these finl is nsed for otm, trlnX for three : tlnae llterae, trlnae llterae. 

8. The iK>ets occasionally use the distribntives for cardinals. 



4. MULTIPLICATIVS Nl 

1 simplex:, single, 6 quincuplez. 

2 duplex:, double^ 7 septemplez. 

3 triplex:, triple^ 10 deoemplex. 

4 quadruplex:, 100 centuples. 

These answer the question, haw many fold f 

5. Pbopobtional Nuxbrals. 

1 simplus, -a, -um, single^ 4 qnadmplua. 

2 dnplua, double, 7 septaplua. 

3 txiplus, 8 octuplns. 

These answer the question, haw many times aa great f 
BEKABK4. Only a few forms can be proved. 



96. 



NUHEBAL AdYEBBS. 



1 semel, once. 


12 dnodedSs 


2 bis, twice. 


13 ter deoies, trededSs 


8 ter 




14 quater decies, qnattuordedSa 


4 quater 




15 quinquies deciSs, quindeciSs 


5 quinqaiSs 


quinqnieiui 


16 sexies decies, sSdeciea 


6 seziSs 




17 sepUes decies 


7 septies 




18 duodevlcies, octies deciSs 


8 octies 




19 undevXcies, novies dedSs 


9 novies 




20 vicies 


10 decies 




21 semel et vicies, vicies et 


11 undecies 




semel, vicies semel,* 



* Not semel vleiGs, bis ylei68t etc., becanse that wonld be, once twenty times s 90 
times ; twice twenty times = 40 times. 
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22 Us et ^vloiSs, vlciSs et 400 qnadringentiSs 

blB, vldSs Ixli* 500 quingentiSs 

30 trlci$8 600 sezoentiifl 

40 qnadragies 700 BeptingentiSs 

60 quinqiiagiSB 800 octingentiSfl 

60 sezSgies 900 nongenties 

70 septoagiei 1,000 milliSfl 

80 octSgies 2,000 bto milliis 

90 nSnagies 100,000 oentlis milliis 

100 oentiSa 1,000,000 milliSs milUfis, deciSs ceo- 

200 dnoentiSs tUfl milliis. 
300 treoenties 

PEONOITNS. 

97. Pronouns designate without describing. 

Rbxabk.— The praaoan is not a word need instead of a nonn. The nonn says too 
mnch, for all nonns (proper as well as common) are originally descriptive ; the pronoun 
simply points oat llie noon says too little, because it cannot express person, as ego, A 
to, thou ; it cannot express local appurtenance, as hlo, this (A^rv), iUe, OuU ithere), 

98. A. Personal Prokoui^s. 

I. Personal Pbonouks ov thx First Person. 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 

mens, -a, -um, mine or my. 
Voc (masc.)t ml- 



nOster, nOstra, nOf tnim, <nrr or oun. 



QQ^ n. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 

SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 

Snra.— N. tU, thou, 

O. tnl. qf thM, 

D. tibl to, for thee, twii, a, Tiin, thy or thine. 

Ac. te, thee, 

A^I. tS, from, with, by thee. 

* Not semel TlciSs, bis ylciSs, etc., because that would be, once twenty tlmns — 90 
ttmes; twice twenty times = 40 times. 



8iNO.— N. ego, 
G. met 
D. mmy, 
Ac me, 
Abl. me. 


I. 

of me, 

to, for me, 

ms, 

from, vMh, by me. 


PL17B.— N. nOs, vfe, 
O. nOirtrl, of ve, 

nOftmm, 
D. nSbIs, to, for w, 
Ac bOs, its, 
Abl. nSbls, from, with, by tie. 
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SUBSTANTIVE. 
Flub.— N. vCi. ye or you, 
Q. yestrt of you, 

Yestrnm, 
D. yObls, to, ybr »oii, 
Ac. yCg, you. 



POSSESSIVE. 



YMter, TMtra, YMtmin, your or youn. 



Abl. YObIs, from, wUh, by you, 

Rkmabxs.— 1. The forms of the Genitive Plmal, nOttmm and Yeftrniiit are used at 
partitive genitives in reference to nomber. 

S. From nOf ter and YOBter and also from olljlUI, tohoHf (104) are formed the Gentile 
adjectives of oue ending: nOstrSs, of our country; yestrfis, of your country; efljfis, of 
whoK country r Gen. nCtotrStit, Yestrfititt elljfitli. 

in. Pebsonal Fbonouns of thb Third Pbbsov. 

100. The personal pronoun of the third person is represented 
by the determinative in the oblique cases, with special forms for 
the reflexive. 

DeTEUMIKAti V Jfi. 



SUBSTANTIVE.- 

-N. [is, ea, id], he, she, U, 

G. Ijjiui, of Mm, etc, 

D. ell to, for him, 

Ac. emu, earn, id, him, her, it, 



POSSESSIVE. 
(Bnpplied by the genitive.^ 
ejus, his, here, its. 



Abl. eO, efi, eO, from, u)ith, by him, etc. 

Plttb.— N. [el, or il, eae, ea], they, 

O. eOmxn, efimm, eOrum, of them, 

T>. els, or ils, to, for them, 

Ac. eOf, efis, ea, them, 

Abl. els, or lis, f^rmi, fpith, by them. 



eOmm, eSmm, eOmm, their, 
or theirs. 



suns, -a, -nm, his, heris), its 
(oum). 



Reflexive. 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 

SiHG.— N. 

G. sul. or him, her, U(s^, 

D. sibi to, for, hhnis^, herise^, 

Ac 86(8086), hUniself), her(self), 
Abl. 86(86sQ, fhm. with, by himiself). 

Plur.— N. 

qf them(selves), suns, •a, -tun, their (pum}, 

to, for themiselves), theirs, 

themiselves), 

from, with, by them(selves). 
Rbxaskb.— 1. The enclitic -met may be added to all the forms of ego (except nOfl- 
tmin), to all the forms of tfl (except ttl and Yestmin), to sibi, 86, and the forms of 
swob; egomet, I myse^. « 

2. The enclitic -pte Is joined to the Ablative Sin<rnlar of the Poeeessives ; it is espe- 
cially common with suO ; suOpte ingeniO, by his oum genhts, 
8. From tfl are formed ttlte and tfltemet. 



snI, 
sibl 



G. 
D. 

Ac. 86(86b6), 
AbL 86(86s6) 
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101. B. DBTEBMI2SrATIVE PrONOUKS. 

1. 18, he^ that, etc. 









Plural. 


N. is, 


ea, 


id. 


el, or il, eae, ea. 


G. Sjua, 






e5mm, earum, eomm, 


D. el, 






eXs, orils, 


Ac. enm, 


earn, 


id. 


e58, eSs, ea. 


Abl e5, 


ea, 


e5. 


eXs, or lis. 






2. 


Idem, the 9afM. 




SlNOTTLAB. 




Plural. 


N. Idem, 


eadem. 


idem, 


eIdem,or ildem, eaedem, eadem. 


G. iljnsdem, 




eSnmdem, eanmdem, eSrundem 


D. tfdem, 






tisdem, or tisdem, 



Ac. eundem, eandem, idem, eSsdem, easdem, eadem, 

Abl. eSdem, eadem, e5dem, tfsdem, or iXsdem. 

3. ipse, hs, self, 
SiKauLAR. Plural. 

N. ipse, ipsa, ipsmn, ipsi, ipsae, ipsa, 

G. ipsXus, ipsSnim, ipsantm, ipsSrun, 

D. ipsI, ipsis, 

Ac. ipsimi, ipsam, ipsun, ipsSs, ipsas, ipsa, 

Ab). ipsS, ipsa, ips5. ipsls. 

102. C. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

1. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE FIRST PERSON. 

hio, this, 

Pl. N. hi, hae, haec, theae^ 

liSrum, hazximf liSram, 
his, 

hos, has, haec, 
his. 

n. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. N. iste, ista, istud, Pl. N. isU, isUe, ista, 

G. istlus, ist5nui,istariun,ist5rum, 

D. 'istl, istis, 

Ac. istum, istam, istud, istos, istas, ista, 

Abl istd, ista, istO. istls. 



SlKG. N. ItfC, 


haec. 


h5c, 


G. h^jus. 






D. hulo. 






Ac. hunc. 


hanc. 


h9o, 


Abl. hoc. 


hSc, 


hoc 
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HL DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE THIRD PERSON. 
Sma. N. me, ilia, iUud, Pl. N. illx, ilUe, ilia, 

G. <iifW| illSrum, illSrum, illSrum, 

D. ilU, ilUs, 

Ac. iUum, illam, iUud, illSs, illSs, llla, 

Abl. ills, iUa, m5. ilUs. 

Bbxarks.— 1. hIo: the forms in -c arise from the enclitic -oe. So hlOOi hunoe, are 
found in older Latin ; and -ci in the interrogative form with nd? hloine ? This -oe ia 
sometimes appended io the other forms : hIijuBoe, hOeee. 

9- lite and lUe have, like hie, forms in -e, but only in Nom. Ace Abl. 



ietio, 

ietune, 

ietOe, 


iftaee, ietOe oristlle, 
istaae, ietOe orietlle, 
ietfie, ietOe, So iUIc, illOe, etc. 


103. 


D. Relative Pronouns. 




cixOfUDho. 


Sing. N. qui, 
0. oujua, 
D, cul, 
Ac quern, 
Abl. qu5. 


quae, quod, Pl. N. qui, quae, quae^ 

qudrum, quSrunif qu5miii| 
quibus, 

quam, quod, qu58, qufia, quae, 

quS, qu5. quibus. 



Bbxabks.— Quels, quia, is also foand as a Plaral Dat Abl. The form qui is used as 
the Abl. Sing. quO, quS, quO, chiefly with -eiixa ; quioiixa for quOouni, wUh wHom. 
Qui, interrogative, means howf 

General Relatives are : 

Substantive. qvdaqvdB, whoever, quidquid, wTiaiever. 

Affective, quiqui, quaequae, quodquod, tohowever, 

quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whichever. 

104 E. Interrogativb Pronouns. 

Substantive. quia? wTtof quid? what? 

Adyective. qui? quae? quod? which f 

Subst. and Adj. uter ? utra ? utrum ? wh>o, which of two f 

Sing. N. quia? quid? who? what? Possessivb. 

G. o^Jus? — whose? c^Ju8, cuja, o^Juln, whose? 

D. cul? — to, for whom? (rare). 

Ac quern? — whom? what? 

Abl. qu6 ? from, with, by whom or whM? 

RxKABX.— The plaral of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both numbers of 
the acijective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of the relative qui, quae, 
quod, toAo, whkh. 

SrSKlfOTHBNED INTBBBOOATIVBS. 

Substantive, quisnam? who pray? quidnam? what pray? 

A^eetioe. qulnam? quaenam? quodnam? which pray 
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105. F. Indefiis^ite Prokouks. 

1. aubgUmtiw, allqidB, aliqua, allqnid, Iftomebody^ 9ome one or 

qtdBf qua, quid, ) other, 

A^ecUw, aliqul, aUquae (oraUqua*), ^^"^^d^l ^fy^e any. 
qui, quae (or qua*)) quod, ) * 

2. quldam, quaedam, quiddam (and quoddam), a certain^ certain one, 
8. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), 9ome one, some, 

4. quiaqaam, , quidquam, any one (at aU). No plural. 

5. qulvls, quaevlB, quidvis (and quodvis), {any one you please, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quldlibet (and quodUbet), ) you Uke, 

6. qnisque, quaeque, quidque and quodque, each one, 
finusquiaque, uuaquaeqne, unnmquidque and fbinmquodque, each 

one severally. 

The distinction between the substantive and adjective form is observed 
rigorously only in the neuter. 

Rbmabx.— i^uisquam is n^ed only as a anbatantlve, except with desi^atioiiB of 
persons ; soriptor quisquam, any writer (at aO), Oallxui quisquam, anif Oaul (at all). 
The oorresponding acUective is ullus. 

ulluB, -a, -urn, any ; nullua, -a, -um, no one, not one. The corresponding 
substantives are nSmo (76)* and nihili which forms nihil! and nihilS 
(Abl.) only in certain combinations. 

nonnuUua, -a, -um, some, many a. 

alius, -a, -ud, another; alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two) ; neuter, 
neutra, neutrum, neither of tico, 

altemter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two, Gkn. 
alterutrlus. 

(or alter uter, altera utra, alterum utrum. Gen. alterius utrlus.) 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, eaeh of two, either, ambo, -ae, -o, both, 

utervli, utravls, utruimrlA, ) , . , , ^ ^, ^ 

uterUbet,utraUbet,utrumUbet, h^^^^'^^y^^^^ ^/^*^' 

OOREELATIVES. 

106. I. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

IHTKBROeATmSS. DSXONSTIkATITKB. RBLATm». 

qulB? what ia, that, qui, who, 

quSUa? €fwhaikindf\SiiM^ such (of thoA qufilis, as (of which kind), 

kind), 

quantoa ? how m/uch t tantua, so much, quantua, as much, 

qnot? how many? tot, so many, quot, as many, 

* In neater plnnl, aliqnaa or aliqua, quae or qua. 
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COMPOUND BBLATIYES. 



107. n. CORRELATIVB PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 
!• Pronominal adverbs of place, 
iibi? where? M^ there^ ul^ where, 

qnS 7 . where t which Idc, hac, here^ this way^ qofi, where^ whzeh way, 
way? 

ifltio, istao, there, Ihat way, 
illXc, illfic, Ihere, yonder way. 



xaidB 7 whence? 


inde, 


theTUie, 


nnde, whence. 




hinc, 


licence. 






iatinc, 


thmce. 






illino, 




qn57 whither? 


65, 


thithffr. 


qu5, uMher. 




hue, 


hither. 






istno. 


thUher, 






Uluc, 


thitlier, yonder 


• 


2. Pronominal adverbs of ^iwie. 




quanda? when? 


turn, 


then, 


quandS, 




tunc. 


at that time. 


ouum* 




nunc, 


now. 




quoties? how often? 


toties, 


socften. 


quoties, a« often ae. 


3. Pronominal adverbs of 


manner. 




qn5modo 7 qui 7 how ? ita, rite, 


90, thus, 


Ut, UtI, OA. 


quam? how much? 


tarn. 


90 much, 


quam, as. 



108. III. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 

1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing ali- : 
aliquantus, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alicul^ somewhere : 

alicunde,/r(7m somewhere; aliquandS, at some time, 

2. The simple relatives become universal by doubling them- 
selves, or by suffixing -cunqiie (cumque) : 

quantuBcunque, however great; quSlisounque, of whatever kind; qnot- 
quot, however many; ubicunque, wheresoever; quandScunque, whenever ; 
quotiescunque^ however often; utut, in whatever way; utcunqne, hawso^ 
ever ; quamquam, however, although, 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with -vis or 
-libet: 

qnantuslibet, quantusT^ as great as you please; ublvte, where you teUl ; 
quamvis, as you please, i^umgh. 
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THE VEEB, 

109. The Inflection given to the verbal stem is called Oon- 
jngation, and expresses : 

1. Person and Number ; 

2. Voice — ^Active or Passive; 

3. Tense — ^Present, Imperfect, Future, 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect; 
4 Mood — Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, 

110. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 

Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 

111. The Inflection of the Verb is effected by means of— 

1. Personal endings, 

2. Connecting vowels, 

3. Tense-signs. 

1. The personal endings are pronominal forms, which serve to 
indicate not only person, but also number and voice. 

2. The connecting vowels have lost their original significance. 

3. The tense-signs occur only in the compound tenses (weak 



The compound or weak tenses are : 

The Imperfect, Active and Passive. The Perfect in vT (uI) and sL 
The Pluperfect Active. The Futures in -bo, -bor. 

The Future Perfect The Perf. and Pluperf. Subj. 

SoinaniS-b-a-m, Ilovedy b is the tense-sign, a the connecting vowel, m 
the personal ending (comp. me), Ist P. Singular Active. 

RxxABKS.— 1. The tense-signs are themselves anxiliaiyTerbs, as: -r(am) for-8(am), 
from (e)8-<9e) ; vOD, ud) from fu(D ; sX from (e)8 (se) ; -b(ain) -b(o) from fa-(am), fa(o). 

2. No adequate nniform translation can be given to all the moods and tenses. Bspe- 
dally is this true of the sabjanctive. See Syntax. 

Several parts of the verb are formed with the verb som, lam. 

3 
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THE YEBB SUM. 



112. The Vbeb nun, 7 am (stemes-). 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbxsbnt. 



Sma- 


-1. sum, 


I am. 


sim, 


Ibe, 




2..«h 


thou art. 


sis, 


thou be. 




8. est, 


he, she, it is, 


sit, 


he, sTie, it be. 


Plub.- 


-1. samns, 


ice are. 


Rimus, 


we be. 




2. estis, 


you am. 


sXtis, 


you be. 




8. sunt, 


they are. 


sint, 


they be. 






IXFEZUraOT. 




SlNG.- 


— 1. eram, 


Iwas, 


essem, 


I were (forem). 




2. eras, 


thou wast. 


esses. 


tTiou toert (fores)^ 




8. erat, 


he was. 


esset. 


he were (foret). 


Plub.- 


— 1. eramus, 


we were. 


essemus. 


we were. 




2. eratis, 


you were. 


essetis. 


you were. 




8. erant, 


they were, 


essent. 


they were (forent). 






PUTUBB. 




SlNG.- 


-1. ei*, 
2. eris, 
8. erit, 


IshoR be, 
ihou wUt be^ 
hewiUbe. 






Plxjb." 


— 1. erimus, 
2. eritis, 
8. erunt. 


we shcdl be, 
you wiU be, 
they wUl be. 














SmG.- 


-1. fill, 


I have beeUy I was 


fuerim, 


I have, may Tiave, been. 




2. foistX, 


thou hast been, t/um fiiezli, 


thou Tiam, mayest Tiave^ 






wast, 




been. 




8. Ihit, 


he has been, Tie was 


, fuerit, 


Tie Tiave, mjay have, been. 


PliTJB.- 


"1. zuimiUi 


we hate been, we 
were. 


\ fuerimus, 


we Tiave, may Tiave, been. 






you haw been, yon 


i fiientis, 


you Tiave, may Tiave, been. 




8. faenint, they'ha'oeheen^they fiierint, 


iTiey have, may Tiave, been. 






were. 










Plupbrpbct. 




SmG.- 


— 1. fueram. 


Ihadbeen, 


fuissem, 


I Tiad, might Tiave, besn. 




2. faerSs, 


thou hadst been. 


fiiisses, 


tTwu Tiadst, mightst Tiave, 
been. 




3. fuerat, 


Tie had been, 


fuisset, 


Tie Tiad, might Tidve, been. 


Plub,- 


— 1. fueramnSjt/^d Tiad been. 


fiiissemus, toe had, might have, been, 




2. faeratis. 


you Tuzd been. 


fiiissetis. 


you Tiad, migTi t have, been , 




8. foerant, 


tTvey Tiad been, 


fuissent. 


they had, might Tiave, been. 



COMPOUNDS OP SUM. 
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INDICATIVB. 

FUTTTBB PXBrKOT, 

8mo. — 1. foer8^ I shall Iiave be^n, 
2. IneriB, ifum vnU Mve been, 
8. fiierit, Tie ahaU Jiaw been, 

Plub. — 1. faeaSmxmfWe shaU 7ia/ve been, 
2. fiiexftis, you wiU Jiave been, 
8. fnerint, they toiU Jiate been. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. 

1- — . 

2. es, be thou, estS, thou shaU be, 

3. estS, he shaU be. 
Plur. 

1. , 

2. este, be ye. 



8. 



113. 



9Bt5te^you shaU be, 
8imt5, they ehdU be. 



INFINITTVE. 

Pbbb. esse, to be. 
Pert. ftdBse, to have been. 
Fur. fotamin (-am, -nm), esse 
(fore), to be about to be. 

PARTICIPLR 
Fur. fdtnrus, -a, -nm, about to be. 



Compounds of sum, I am. 



alnram, I am away, absent, Veif. 

(abfiil) afiiL 
ad-siun, lam present "Pert aSuL 
de-Biun, I am wanting. 
in-stun, lam in. 
inter-sum, lam between. 



ob-8um, I am against, I hurt, 

Perf. obfiil or oflfuL 
prae-sum, I am over, I superintend. 
prd-sum, I am for, I profit. 
sub-sun, lam under. No Perf. 
super-sum, lam, or remain, over. 



Remabk.— Only absimi and praesimi form present participles: absens, absent, attd 
}fSMSwi!^ present. 

PrOsum, I profit. 
114. In the forms of pr5snin, prOd- is used before yowels. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVl 

prS-sim, 



PRXSEVT, 



pro-sum, pr5d-es, pr5d-est, 
pro-sumus, prSd-estis, pr5-simt, 

Imfebfect, pr5d-eram, pr5d-essem. 

Future, prdd-er5. 

Perfect, prS-fuI, pr5-fuerim, 

Pluperfbci; ■ pr5-fueram, pro-fiussem. 

FuT. Perf,, pr5-luer5, 

INFINITIVE, pbes. prod-essej Pbrf. prS-fuisse. 



S2 



THE YEBB POSSUM. 



FoflBoin, / am dbU, I can. 

115. Fossnin is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; t 
becomes 8 before 8. 

mDIOATTVE. SUBJUNOTIVB. 

Smo.— 1. posHram, Jam 0520, can, pos-sbn, I be able, 

2« pot-eo, pos-tfB, 

3. pot-e8t| poiHdt. 



Flub. — ^1. poB-snmiu, 
2. polrestia, 
8. pos-aunt, 



poi-almiui, 

p08-8lti8| 

po«-smt. 



8iNO.— 1. pot-eram, I was aJtHe^ 
eovM, 
2. pot-eras, 
8. pot-erat| 

Plub. — 1. pot-eramiu, 
2. pot-erStiB, 
8. pot-erant| 



poB-tem, I were, migM be, iOU, 



poB-set. 

pos-flSmii8, 

pos-setiB, 

pos-sent 



Smo.— 1. poUei^IshaUbeaiNe, 
2. pot-eris, 
8. pot-erit. 

Flub. — 1. pot-erimns, 
2. pot-eritis, 
8. pot-enmt. 

PBBnoT. 
Soro.— 1. po^tlX, I haw been abU, pot-ueiiiii, Ihme, tnap Tut/w^ deen 

able. 
2. pot-tiistX, pot-uez!ui, 

8. pot-nit, pot-nerit. 

Flub. — ^1. pot*tiimti% pot-uftninuti 

2. pot-uistis^ pot-ueritiai 

8. pot-nerunt, pot-uerint 
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INDICATIVE. STJBJUNOTIVB. 

Plufkufeot. 

SiKO.^1. pot-neram, I had been pot-nissem, Ihad^ might haw^ 

2. pot-nerSs, pot-ui88§8| 

8. pot-uerat, pot-nisset. 

Plub. — ^1. pot-nerSmiu, pot-niasSmiui, 

2. pot-nerStis, pot-uissetis, 

8. pot-nerant| pot-uiasent. 

FUTUBX PlBnEOT. 

2. pot-neiSi, 
8. pot-uerit. 

Flub.— 1. pot-QeAnns, 
2. pot-naStis, 
8. pot-nerint« 

INFINITIVE. Pres, Potwe, to he able. Fwf, PotniBset to haw been (Me. 

Systems op Oois'juoatiok. 

116. There are two Systems of Conjugation, distinguished 
by the stem-characteristic, viz., the Vowel Conjugation and the 
Consonant Conjugation. 

117. Vowel verbal stems end in ft^ 6, 1 (First, Second, and 
Fourth Conjugations). 

Consonant verbal stems end in one of the consonants (Third 
Conjugation). 
Stems in u follow the Consonant Conjugation. 

118. ThB STKX.F0B1CS. 

PRES. IND. PREamPIN. PERF. IND. SUPINE. 

L am-^. ama-re| amS-vI, amS-tnm, to love, 

TL dele.5, d§le-re, dSle-vI, dele-turn, to blot out, 

mone-X| monS-re, mon-ul, mon-i-tom, to remind, 

in. em-8, emre-re, em-I, em-tum, to buy. 

8tata-5, Btata-e-re, atata-I, stata-tum, to settle. 

acrlb-ii, sorlb-o-re, acxip-sX, aorlp-tnm, to write. 

IV. attdi-5, audi- re, audl-vl, aadl-tnm, to hear. 
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TIBST C0NJX7GATI0K. 



119. FlEST OONJTJGATIQK 

ACTIYB. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNOTIVlt 



Am loving^ do lave, law. 

Sing.— 1. am-S, 
2. ama-8, 
8. ama-t, 


F«Bf>BKT. 

Be laving, may hw. 
azn^nia 
am^, 
am^t. 


Flub.-— 1. amSpiniifl, 
2. amSptis, 
8. ama-nt, 


' 


am^miUi 

ame-tis, 

am^nt. 




XxpntnoT. 


Was laving^ laved. 
Sing.— 1. ama-ba-m, 
2. ama-bS-s, 
8. ama-ba-t, 




Were laving, migJU lo9&. 
ama-re-m, 
ama-re-B, 
ama-re-t. 


2. ama-ba-tis, 

3. ama-ba-nt, 




ama-re-mus, 

ama-re-tia, 

ama-re-nt. 


FUTUBl 

8haU be l(mng, shod lave. 

2. amS-bls, 
8. ama-bi-t 




2. amS-bi-tiB, 
8. amS-bu-nt. 







IMPERATIVE. 

BiNG.— 1. , 

2. ami, love thau, sax^-i^^ thou shaU love. 
8. amS-t5, he shall love, 

Plur.— 1. , 

2. ama-te, love ye, amS-tdte, ye shaU lave. 
8. ama-ntS, they shaU love. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Pbbsbitf. N. ama-n-B, G. ama-nt-is, laving. 
FuTUBi. ama-tar-ofl, -a, -um, hwng aUxmt to love. 



FIBST CONJUGATION. 
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120. FiBST Conjugation. 

AcrrvB. 

INDICATIVE. SKBJUNOTIVB. 

Pbbvxct. 



Ba^e lowd^ did hw. 
Sing. — 1. ama-vi, 

2. ama-vi-sU, 

3. ama-vi-t, 

Plub. — ^1. ama-vi-muB, 

2. ama-vi-Btis, 

3. ama-ve-runt, 



Had loved. 
Sing. — ^1. ama-ve-ra-m, 
2. ama-ve-ra-s, 
8. ama-ve-ra-t, 

Plub. — 1. ama-ve-ra-mus, 

2. ama-ve-ra-tis, 

3. ama-ve-ra-nt, 

Shall ham loved, 
Seng. — 1. ama-ve-r-o, 

2. ama-ve-rl-8, 

3. ama-ve-ri-t. 

Plub. — ^1. ama-ve-if-mus, 

2. ama-ve-zf-tis, 

3. ama-ve-zi-nt. 



Have^ may ha7>e, laved, 
ama-ve-ri-m, 
ama.ve.z%.s, 
ama-ve-ri-t. 

ama-ve-z^-muB, 

ama-ve-zi-tis, 

ama-ve-zi-nt. 



Flufebfeot. 



Had, mighi ha/oe, loved, 
ama-vi-sse-m, 
ama-vi-sse-B, 
ama-vi-sse-t. 

ama-vi-sse-mus, 

ama-vi-ssS-tis, 

ama-vi-sse-nt. 



Future Pxbtsot. 



INFINITIVE. 

Fbbb. ama-re, to love. 

Test, ama-vi-sse, to have loved, 

FvT. ama-tur-om, -am, -am, esse, to be about to low. 



GERUND. 

N. [am£.re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-I, of loving, 
D. ama-nd-5, to loving. 
Ac. [anuUre], (ad) ama-nd-iim, 
AbL ama-nd-o, I 



SUPINB. 



\ to love, 1. ama-tum, to love, 

2. 9XDaL-\xLytolove,intheloving, 
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TIBST COKJUGATIOir. 



121. FiBST Conjugation-. 




INIMOATIVB. 


PASSIVB. 
FBMunr. 


SUBJUNOnVB. 


Am loved. 
Sing.— 1. anw-r, 
2. amSprlB, 
8. amfi-tnry 




j5i0, may be, loved. 
anuMT, 
ame-rla, 
am^-tnr. 


Flttb.— 1. amS-mury 
2. ama-minl, 
8. ama-ntoTy 


IxnoivioT. 




ama-mur, 
am^minly 
am^ntar. 


Waslofka. 
SiNQ.— 1. amS-barr, 
2. amfi-ba-rla, 
a amarbft-tar, 


Were^ 


might be, loved. 
amft-r»-r, 
ama-rS-ria, 
amfi-rS-tur. 


Plub.— 1. amfi-bft-imir, 
2. amS-ba-mlnl, 
8. amS-ba-ntor. 


FUTUMB. 




amSprS-mnr, 
amS-rS-mloL 
amS-re-ntur. 


JShaUbelovecL 
SiNO.— 1. ama-bo-r, 
2. amS-l>e.ri8, 
8. ama-bi-tar. 








Flttb.— 1. ama-bi-mor, 
2. amS-bi-minl, 
8. ama-bu-ntor. 






• 


IMPERATIVB. 
BlNO.— 1. , 

2. amS-re, be thou loved, amS-tor, 

8. ama-tor, 


ih<mshaU be loved, 
he ehaU beloved. 


Pltjb.— 1. , 

2. ama-minl, be ye loved, 

8. ama-ntor 


they shaU be loved. 




INFINITrVE. 







Fan. amS-rl, to be loved, 

Pksf. amS-t-um, -am, -tun, esse, to Tiave been loved. 

Fur. amfi-tuiii Xrl, to be about to be loved. 

F. P. amS-t-um, -am, -mn, fore. 
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123. FiEST Conjugation. 

PASSIVBs 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Pdurot. 

Edw been lowd. Have, may have, been loved. 

Snro. — ^1. ama-t-iiB, -a, -um, s-ojii, amS^t-us, -a,, -tun, 84.iii, 

2. 68, 8-1-8, 

8. e8.t, 8-i t. 

Plub. — ^1. amgptJ, -ae, -a, 8-a-iim8, amaL-t-X,* -aa^ -a, 8-I-mii8, 
2. e8-ti8, a-X-tis, 

8b 8-a-nt, 8-i-nt. 

Flutbbfbot, 

Bad been laved. Bad, migM have, been loved. 

SnfO. — ^1. amS-t-Qs, -a, -um, er-a-m, amaL-t-iu, -a, -um, es-se-m, 

2. er^-8, 08-85-8, 

8. er-a-t, ea-se-t. 

Flub. — ^1. amS-t-l^ -ae, -a, er-&-mii8, ama-t-I, -ae^ -a, es-se-miui, 
2. er-S4i8, es-ae-tia, 

8. ar-a^t, es-se^t. 

FUTUIUB "PSBWEatm 

ShaUhme been loved. 
Smo. — 1. ania.t-118, -a, -um, er-8, 
2. er4^ 

Flub.-— 1. amS-t-X, -ae^ -a, er4-mu8| 
2. er^-tia, 

8. er-o-nt. 

PARTICIPLE, 

FaanoT. amS-t-us, -a, -um, loved. 
QmvirDiTB. ama-nd-118, -a, -um, (one) to be hved, 
3* 
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SECOND GOKJUGATIOV. 



123. Secokd Ookjugatiok. 

ACTIVE. 

IiroiOATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preseitt. 



Destroy {blot out). 

Sura— 1. deleJi, 
2. del5^ 
8. dele-t, 

Plub.— 1. dele-mofl, 
2. dele-Us, 
8. dele-nt, 



Was destroying. 
Sma. — ^1. dele-ba-m, 

2. dele.ba-B, 

3. dele-ba-t, 

Plub.— 1. dele-ba-mus. 
2. dele-bS.tis. 
8. dele-ba-nt, 



Be destroying, may destroy. 
dele-a-m, 
dele-a-B, 
dele-a-t. 
dele-S-mus, 
dele-a-tis, 
dele-a-nt. 

Imperfect. 

Were desf/roying, migJii destroy. 
del€-re-m, 
dele-r€-s, 
dele-re-t. 

dele-re-mus, 

dgle-rS-tis, 

dele-re-nt. 

FUTUBS. 



Shall destroy. 
Sing. — 1. dele-b-o, 
2. dele.bi-B, 
8. dele-bi-t. 
Plub.— 1. dele-bi-mua, 
2. dele-bi-tis, 
8. delS-ba-nt 

IMPERA.TIVB, 

Sing.— 1. , 

2. dele, destroy thou, dele-tlS, thou shalt destroy. 

del3-t5, he shaU destroy. 

dele-t5te, ye shall destroy. 
dele-nt5, they shaU destroy. 



Plub.— 1. , 

2. dele-iOj destroy ye, 



PARTICIPLE. 

PiiBSBNT. K dele-n-sj G. dele-nt-is, destroying. 
Forum. dSle-tur-us, *a, -um, about to destroy. 



SECOND C0KJU6ATI0V. 
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Second OoNJUGATioisr. 



INDICATIVE. 



EJa/ce destroyed^ destroyed. 
Sing. — 1. dele-vl, 

2. dele-vi-sU, 

3. dele-vi-t, 



Plub.- 



-1. dele-vi-jnofl, 
2. dele-vi-stiB, 
8. dele-ve-mut, 



ACTIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 
Pebtxct. 

Have^ may Mve^deslaxiyed, 
dele-ve-ri-m, 
d€le-ve^B, 
dele-ve-xi-t. 

dele-ve-it-mxu, 

del§.ve.xttifl 

dele-ve-zi-nt. 

PliUFKBVBOT. 

Had.might have, destroyed, 
dele-vi-sse-m, 
dele-vi-sse-8, 
dele-vi.8se-t. 

d§l€-vi-sse-iiiii8, 

dele-vi-Bse-tifl, 

del€-vi.s8e-nt. 



FUTUBK PXIUrEOT. 



Had destroyed. 
Sing. — 1. dele-ve-ra-m, 
2. dele-ve-ra-B, 
8. dele-ve-ra-t, 

Plub. — 1. dele-ve-rS-mua, 
2. dele-ve-ri-tis, 
8. dele-ve-ra-nt, 

Shail have destroyed, 
SmG. — 1. dele-ve-r-6, 

2. dele-ve-xi-B, 

3. dele-ve.ri.t. 

Plub. — 1. dele-ve-n-mus, 

2. dele-ve-xl-tis, 

3. dele-ve.ri-nt. 

INFINITIVK 
Fkbsicnt. dele-re, to destroy, 
Pbrtkot. dele-vi-sse, to have destroyed. 
Future, dele-tur-om, -am, -tun, esse, to he about to destroy. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 



GERUND, 
[dele-re], destroying y to destroy, 
dele-nd-I,' of 



dele-nd-d, to, for destroying. 



fdele-re] (ad) dele-nd-um, 
to destroy y 
Abl. dele-nd-5, by destroying. 



SUPINE. 



', 1. dele-tum, to destroy, 

2. delS-tu, to destroy, in the 
destroying. 
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BSOOin) COKJUOATION. 



125. 



Sbcokd Conjugatiok, 

PASSIVB. 



rNDICATIVB. 



Amdeitroyed, 
6mB. — 1. dSle-o-r, 
2. dSlS-xifl^ 
8. dSlS-tnri 

Flub.— 1. das-mnr, 
2. d51§-4iiiii% 
8. dSle-ntor, 



Was destroyecL 
,— 1. dSle-ba-r, 
2. dSle-bS^ 
8. dSle-ba-tur, 



Flub. — ^1. delS-barimiry 
2. dele-ba-minl, 
8. dele-barntmr, 



ShaU be destroyed. 
Bme.— 1. dele-bo-r, 
2. dele-be-rlB, 
8. dele-U-tur. 

Flxtb.— 1. dSle-U-jniir, 
2. dSle-U-minl, 
8. dSlS-biuntiir. 



8UBJUN0TIVB, 



FftBOHT. 

Be, may be, destroyed. 
dSle-a-r, 
dSle4Urifl, 
dSle-Sptur. 

dele-fipmur, 
dele-a-minJ 
dSle^-ntur. 



iMFMMrECI, 



Were destroyed. 
delS-re^y 
dele.r«^ 
dSlS-re-tur. 

dele-re-mury 
dSlS-re-minl, 
dSlfi-re-ntur. 



FUTUJUL 



DIPERATIVB. 
Smo.— !• , 

2. delS-re^ be than destroyed, d515-tor, thou shaU be destroyed^ 

3, d§15-tor, hs^uiU be destroyed. 



Plub.— 1. , 

2. dSle-minla be ye destrojfefff 
8. 



^elMtor. ^^ shflU be destroyed. 
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126. Second Ooia^JUGATioisr. 

PASSIVK. 
mDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Haw been destroffed, toas destroyed. Eme^ may haw^ been destroyed. 
Sing. — 1. deU-t-na, -a, -nm, s-o-in, dSlS-t-us, ^ -tun, g^irin, 

2. 68, 8-X4^ 

8. es-t, »Jrt. 

Plitb.— 1. dSlS-t-X, -ae^ -a, 



•VMOM, 


del^U, ^6^ -m, B-X-miis, 


-■ti., 


B-X-tis, 


8-ii-nt, 


%4rnU 



Flufxbviot. 

Mad been destroyed. Bad, might have^ been destroyed. 

SvSfQ. — 1. dild-ttu, -a, -mil, er-a-m, dSlS-t-ua, ^ -mn, es-tfe-m, 



2. 


er4ws 




es-sd-fi, 


8, 


er-a-t, 




es-ae-t. 


Flub.— 1. daiS-t<X, ^e, -a, 


er-S-mofl, d5lS-t<X, 


-ae^-a, 




2. 


ar^Utis, 




eMS-tis, 


8. 


er4Mit, 
FuTUBi Pnmcff* 






8haU haw been destroyed. 






Sure.— 1. dsis-t-ns, ^ -mn, er-^ 






2. 


er44i. 






8. 


er4.t 






P1.TO.— 1. dTO-t-l, -ao, -a, 


er-i-mn% 






2. 


er44i8, 






8. 


er-iMit. 
IKFINITIVK. 







FBBt. dSlS-xi^ to be destroyed. 

FiBv. dSlS-t-um, -am, *uin, esse, to haw been de s t r oytd. 

Fur. dSlS-tom Jil^tobe about to be destroyed. 

F. p. dSlS-t-tun, -am, -am, fore. 

PARTICIPLES. 

TmEoncrr. dSlS-tns, -a, -am, destroyed. 
GiRiTinxiTs. dSle-nd-Qs, -a, -am, [one] to be destroyed. 



SECOND CONJUGAllOV. 



127. 



Second OoNJUGATioiir. 



Like dfitere, to destroy ^bx^ conjugated only^nfire, to spin, fldre, 
to weep, and the compounds of '^fiiSre, fill, and -ol6re (-olesoere)^ 
grow; but aboleOi I abolish, forms abolitom. 

All other yerbs of the Second Conjugation retain the char- 
acteristic e in the forms of the Present Stem, and drop it in the 
rest of the verbal forms. Iji the Perfect, the ending vl becomes 
nl. In the Supine, the connecting yowel i is used. 



128. Fire yerbs of the Second Conjugation form their Su* 
pine without a connecting vowel, viz. : 



06nB6Q, 


oentSre, 


oensnl. 


oensoni, 


to think. 


doceS, 


docere. 


docnl. 


doctum, 


totsaeh. 


misceQ, 


misoSre, 


misonl, 




to mix. 


ten6&. 


tenere. 


tennl. 


(tentum), 


tohoUL 


torroO, 


torrBre, 


tornil. 


to^nm, 


iopareh. 
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Synopsis of mone-o, / remind. 

ACTIVK. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Fbbs. mone-dy 
IxpF. monS-lML-iiii 
Fur. iiioiie-b-9| 
Pebf. uon-ulj 
PupF. iiioii-no-]ra,"iii| 
F. Pr. mon-ue-r-S. 



monS-ro-oou 

mon-ae-ri-m. 
mon-n-iase-m. 



SKCOND CONJUGATIOK. 



S8 



Second Conjugation. 

ACnVB 



IMPERATIVK 

moni, 
monS-tOa 



INFINITIVB. 

Fbbs. mone-re. 

Pkb]*. mon-ni-BBe. 

Fur. mon-itar-uiiij -azii| uxa^ 



Pabticifle. Pbe8. mone-n-B. 
Gebxtnd. mone-nd-L 

SuPiNB. 1. mon-itom. 



FuT. mon-itnr-iiSf -a, -imu 
2. mon-itn. 



ISO, 



PASSIVE. 



mraoATivE. 



Prbb. mone-o-r, 

Impf. mon€-ba-r, 

Fur. monS-bo-r, 

Peiop. mon-it^uSi -a, -um, s-a-m, 

Plp». er-a-m, 

F. P» «>S. 



SUBJUKCTIVE. 

mone-a-r. 
monS-re-r. 

mon-it-iu, -a, -nnii s-i-m. 



IMPERATIVE. 



INPIKITIVE. 



mone-re, Pbbb. mone-rL 

monS-tor. Pbbi*. mon'-it-iiiii, -anii -mn, -es-BO* 

Fur. mon-it-um IrL 
F. Pf. mon-it-um, -am, -urn, fore. 
PabtiOIFLB. Pebihot. mon-it-UB, -a, -um. 
OxBUNDXTs. mone-nd-UB, -9^ -um. 



M 



THIBD COKJUGATIOir. 
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Thibd Oonjugatiok, 

ACnVB. 



INDIOATIVR 



Buy. 
Sing.— 1. em-^ 

2. em4^ 

3. em-i-t, 

Flxtb. — ^1. em4-miifl, 
2. em-i-tiB, 
8. em-u-nt, 



Wa8 buying. 
Sing. — 1. em-e-ba-jn, 
2. em-e-bS^, 
8. em-S-ba-t, 



Plub.- 



-1. em-5-b^iimfl, 
2. em-e-bsUtiB, 
8. em-5-ba-nt, 



8haU be buying, shaU buy^ 
Sing.— 1. em-a^m, 
2. em^^ 

8« 6111->0-t« 

Flub.— 1. em-e-mus, 
2. em^-tis, 
8. em-e-nt. 

Sing.— 1. , 

2. em-e, I 
8. 

PtUB.— 1. , 

2. eni4.t6^ 
8. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Prbsxnt. 

Be buying, may buy, 
em-a-Jiij 
em-S-B, 
i-t. 



em-a-musi 

em4Uti8, 

em-a^t. 

IXPEBFEOT. 

Were buying, might buy. 
em-e-re-m, 
em-e-rS-B, 
em-e-re-t. 

em-e-rS-muB, 

em-e-re-tiB| 

em-e-re-nt. 

FUTDBI* 



mPERATIVB. 

ythau. 



buy ye. 



eiii4-t0, Ihou shaU buy, 
enL-i4)i, he shaU buy. 

em-i-t5te, yeshaUbuy^ 
em-u-ntd, ihey shaU buy. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Fbssbkt. N. em-e-n^; G. em-e-nt48, buying. 
TuTUBE. em-tor-iiB, -a, -um, aiboui to buy 



THISD CONJUOATIOlf . 
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182. 



Thibd Cokjugatiok, 



INDIOATIVB. 



Haw b&ugJU, Ixmghi. 
L— 1. Sm-X, 

2. em44U, 

8. em4.t,* 

Plub.~1. em-i-miu, 
2. §m4.4tis, 
8. Sm-§-m-nt, • 



Had bought. 
Sing.— 1. em-e-ra-m, 
2. em-e.r£-8, 
8. SnL-6-ra-ti 

Plub.— 1. em-e-ra-mua, 
2. em-e-rS-tis, 
8. em-e-ra-nt, 



SkaU have Ixmght, 
SiNQ.— 1. em-e-r-i, 

2. em-e^-s, 

3. §m-e-]dUt« 

Plttb. — 1. §m-e-x!-mii8, 
2 em-e-xi-tifl, 
8. em-e-ri-nt. 



Acnys. 



Pkbfbct. 



BUBJUNOTlYJfii 



Hate^ may Tiaw, bought 

em-e-xl-fl, 
em-e-xl-t. 

em^-]X-iiiii8| 

Sm-e-xV-tis, 

em-e-xl-nt 

FXiUFBUPBCr. 

Hady mighi haw^ bauf^ 
em-i-Bse-m, 
em-i-88§-B, 

ellL-i-4UM-t. 

em-i-B85-mii8, 

Sm-i-sse-tis, 

em4-a8e-iit. 



INFINITIVB. 

to buy. 

to have bought. 

to be about to bi 



Pub. em-e-re, 
Pnv. 5m4-88e, 
For. em-tnr-tiiii, •am, -tun, 

GERUND. 
K. [anue-re], to buy, buying. 
G. em-e-nd-I, of buying. 
D. em-e-nd-d, to, for buying. 
Ac. [em-e-re] (ad) em-e-ndum, to buy. 1. 
AbL em-e-nd-d, by buying. 2. 



SUPINE. 



L-tmn, Icbfit'y, 

L-t^ to buy, %n the buying. 



C6 
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188. 



Third Cokjugatiok, 



PASSIYB. 







IiroiCATlVE. 


SUBJUNCl 

Present. 


SlNG.- 


-1. 

2. 
8. 


Am Ixmght. 
em^o-r, 
exn-e-xis, 
exa-i-tuTy 


BCy may be, b<mghU 
em-a-r, 
em-a-ris, 
em-a-tur. 


Plur.- 


-1. 
2. 
3. 


em-i-mur, 
exn-n-ntor, 


em-a-mur, 
em-a-minL 
em-a-ntur. 

IMPERFBOT. 


SlNG.- 


-1. 
2. 
3. 


Was bovght 
exn-e-ba-r, 
em-e-ba-ris, 
em-e-ba-tur, 


Were, might be, bouglO. 
em-e-re-r, 
em-e-re-ris, 
em-e-re-tixr. 


Plub.- 


-1. 
2. 
3. 


em-§-ba-mur, 
em-e-ba-minl, 
em-e-ba-ntur, 


em-e-re-mur, 
em^e-re-minl, 
em-e-re-ntur. 


SlNG.- 


Sliall he hought, 
— 1. em-a-r, 

2. em-e-ris, 

3. em-e-tur. 


Future, 


PliUR.- 


-1. 
2. 
8. 


em-e-mixr, 
em-e-minia 
em-e-ntur. 





IMPERATIVE. 

Sing.— 1. 

2. em-ere, he Hum bought, em-i-tor, thou shall be bought 

3. em-i-tor, he shaU he bought, 

Pltjii.— 1. 

2 em^i-minl, be pe bought 

u. em-u-ntor, they shaU be bov>ght. 
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184. 



Thibd Conjugatiok. 

FASSIYB. 



INDICATIVE. 



Ea/tie been, was bought 
a. — 1. em-t-118, -a, -tun, s-n-m, 

2. 68, 

a es-t, 

Plxtb.— 1. em-t-X, -ae, -a, a-u-miis, 
2. es-tls, 

8. s-u-nt, 



8UBJUN0TIVB. 



Have, may have, been bought, 
em-t-118, -a, -um, 8-i-iii, 

8-1-8, 
8.i-t, 



em-t-I, -ae, -a, 



8-I-mii8, 

s-I-tis, 

8-i-nt. 



^UPSBTBOT. 



Had been bought. 
Sing.— 1. emut-ns, -a, -um, er-a-m, 
2. er-S^ 

8. er-a-t, 



Had^ might hate, been bought, 
em-t-118, -a, -um, e8-8e4ii, 



e6-8e.t. 



Plto.- 


-1. 

2. 
8. 


em-t-I, -ae, -a. 


er-S-mus, em-t-I, 

er.S.tlR, 

er-a-nt, 

FUTUBB FBBFEOT. 


.ae,-a, 


e8-8§-mu8, 

e8.8S-ti8, 

es-Ae-nt. 


SlNG.- 


-1. 

2. 
8. 


8haU haw been bought 
em-t-u8, -a, -um, er-S, 
er4.8, 
er^-t 






Pltjb.- 


-1. 
2. 
8. 


em-t-I, -ae, -a. 


er4-mu8, 

er4.ti8, 

er-u-nt. 

INFINITIVE. 







Pbsi. em-I, to be bought 

PiBT. em-t-um, -am, -um, e88e, to have been bought, 
Fttt. em-tum Irl, to be about to be bought 

p F. em-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 

PARTICIPLE. 

pKicrxoT. em-t-uB, -a, -um, bought (em (p) tus) 
Gbbundiyb. em.-e-nd.us, -a, -um, to be bought. 
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TOUBTH COKJUGATIOir. 



135. POUKTH CONJUGATIOlSr, 

The stems m i follow in several forms the Third Conjugation, 
and take the same connecting vowels. 

AonvB. 
nroiOATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbbsbnt. 



Hear. 
Sing.— 1. audl^ 
2. audX-s, 
8. audi-t, 


Be hearing^ may hear. 
audi-a-in, 
aadi.&«, 
audi-a-t. 


Pltjb.— 1. andx-mus, 
2. audX-tis, 
8. andi-u-nt, 


andi-fl^niifl, 

aud£.a-tl8, 

audl-a-nt. 






Was hearing. 
SmG.— 1. audi-e-ba-m, 
2. audU-bS^ 
8. audi-e-ba-t, 


Were hearing, migM heair. 
audX-re-m, 
aadX-r&4i, 
audX-re-t. 


Pltjb.— 1. audl^-bajnus, 
2. andi^ba^tifl, 
8. audi-^ba^t, 


andX-re-mus, 

andX-rS-tis, 

audX-re-nt. 




FUTUBI. 


Shall hea/r. 
Sing.— 1. andi-a-jn, 
2. andi^vs, 
8. andi^t 




Flub.— 1. aadi-^mns, 
2. audi^tia, 
8. audi-e-nt 

Sing.— 1. ^ 

2. audi, htwrihou^ 
3. 


IMPERATIVE. 

andMjS, Hum tihaU Amt. 


Pltjb.— 1. , 

2. aodl-te, A«ary^ 
8. 


andX-tSte, ye shaU hear. 
audi-u-ntS, they shall hear. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Prisekt. N. audi-e-n-8, G. andi-e-nt-is, hea/ring. 
FuTuio. aud^tur^lu, -a, -um, about to hear. 



TOXnSTH CONJXrOATIOV. 



186. 



FOUBTH COKJUGATIOK. 



INDICATIVE. 



ACTIVE. 



PxBrxoT. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Saw heard, heard. 
Sma. — ^1. aadL-vI, 

2. audl-vi-sti, 
8. aadl-vl-t, 

Plub.— 1. audl-Ti-mofl, 
2. audL-vipStis, 
8. andX-ve-nmt. 



HadTiea/rd. 

Sing. — ^1. aadX-ve-ra-m, 
2. audl-ve-rS-B, 
8. aadX-ve-ra-t, 

Plub. — ^1. aadl-ve-ra4nii8, 
2. audl-ve-rS-tis, 
8. andl-ve-ra-nt. 



Ea'oe, may ha/ve, hoard. 
aadL-ve-zl-m, 
audl^-ve-n-B, 
andX-ve-ri-t. 

aadl-ve-n-mofl, 

audL-ve-n-tis, 

andl-ve-xint. 

Plupeefeot. 

Sad, might have, heard, 
aadl-vi-sse-m, 
audl-vl-ssS-B, 
audl-vl-sse-t, 
aadX-vl-88e-mu8| 
andX-vi-ssi-tis, 
audX-vl-ase-nt. 



FuTUUB PntnEOT. 
ShaU have heard, 
Sma. — 1. audl-ve-r-8, 
2. audX-ve-xK4^ 
8. aadl-ve-ri-t, 
Plur. — ^1. audl-ve-xf-nma, 
2. audLve-xf-tiB, 
8. audX-ve-zi-nt. 

INFINITIVE. 
PBE8SKT. andl-re, to hea/r. 
VmmujT. aadl-vl-Bse, to have Tieard, 
FuTUBB. andx-tnr-mii, -am, -um, esse, to be about to hear* 

GERUND. SUPINB. 

K [andl'^re], hearing, to hear, 
G. audl-e-nd-I, of hearing, 
D. audi-e-nd-S, ^^/or^onTi^. 
Ac. [andl^ra] (ad) aadi-a-nd-um, hear* 

ing, to hear, 1. audi-ttmi, to hear. 
Abl. audi^e^nd^di by hearing, 2. audlotoi to hear, in the hearing. 
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FOUBTH CONJUGATIOlSr. 



187 



FOUETH OOIS^JUGATIOK. 



PASSIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Amhsard. 
Sing.— 1 audi-o-r, 
2. audl.rl8, 
8. audX-tur, 

l^UR. — 1. audl-mur, 
2. audl-minl, 
8. audi-u-ntnr. 



Pbebent. 



Bey may he, hsard, 

andl-a-r, 

andi-S-ris, 
' audi-a-tnr, 

audi-fl-mur, 
audi-O-minl, 
andl-a-ntnr. 



IXFBBFBOT. 



Was heard. 
Braa,—!. andi-tv-ba-r, 

2. andi.e-bSri8, 

3. andi-e-ba-tur, 

Plub. — 1. audi-e-bS-mnr, 
2. andl-e-bS-minl, 
8. andi-e-ba-ntur. 



Werey might be, TieaixL 
audl-re-r, 
andl-re-xis, 
audl-re-tur, 

andl-re-mor, 
audI-rS-minX| 
andl-re-ntor. 



FUTUBB. 



ShaUbeTieard. 
Smo.— 1. audi-a-r, 
2. audi-e-ris, 
8. audi-e-tur, 

Plub. — 1. audi-e-mur, 
2. andi-B-mlnX, 
8. audi-e-ntar. 



IMPERATIVB. 

Sraa.— 1. , 

2. audl-re, he {h(ni heard, audl-tor, thou sTidlt he henrd^ 
8. audl-tor, he shaU he heard. 

Plub.— 1. , 

2. audl-mini, he ye heard. 



8. 



audi-u*ntor, ihey shad he heard. 
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188 FOUETH COKJUGATIOK. 

PASSIVB. 

mDIOATIVB. 8UBJUNCTIVB. 

FEBraoT. 

Bow been Heardytoaa heard. Hcm^ may haw^ been AeartU 

Sma. — ^1. audX-t-iu, -a, -um, s-n-m, andl-t-iu, -a, -nm, s-i-m, 

2. es, s-X-8, 

3. es-t, 84.t, 

Plitb. — ^1. andX-t-I, -ae^ -a, s-nrxmu, andX-t-I, -ae^ -a, sJ-miu, 

2. es-tis, s-I-tis, 

3. s-u-nt. fhi-nt. 

Flttfsbfbot. 

Had been heard. Had, might hoM, been hoard. 

SiNO. — 1. andl-t-u8, -a, -nm, er-a-m, audX-tn-B, -a, -nm, es-se-m, 

2. 6r4u^ es-s5-8, 

3. er-a-t, es-se-t, 

Plub. — ^1. audX-t-I, -ae, -a, erS-mus, andl-t-I, -ae^ -a, es-Be-miu, 
2. er-S-tis, e8-B§-ti8, 

8. er-ariit. e»-Be-nt. 

FuTUBB Pntraof • 

8haU haw been hewrd, 
SmG. — 1. andl-t-u8, -a, -nm, er-O, 

2. er-l-s, 

3. er-i-t, 

Plub. — ^1. andX-tl, -ae^ -a, er-i-miu, 
2. er-i-tifl, 

8. er-u-nt. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pbbssht. audl-ri, to be heofrd. 

Pbrtect. audl-t-nm, -am, mn, esse, to have been heard, 

FuTUBB. audl-tmn ftlftobe about to be heard, 

F. P. audl-t-mn, -am, -nm, fore. 

PARTICIPLE. 

PsBnECT. audl-t-us, -a, -um, Tisard. 

GxBUFDiTB. andi-e-nd-us, -a, -um, \o7ie\ to be heard* 



TO 
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Appei^dix to the Third Conjugatiok. 

189. Several verbs of the Third Conjugation in the Present- 
stem add i to the stem. This i is dropped when it would come 
before 6 or I, except before et ; as^ oap-it, oap-eret, but oapi-et 



ACTFVB. 




INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pbbbbnt. 




Take^ 


Betaking. 


StNO.—l. capi-5, 


capi-^um, 


2. cap-i-8, 


capi-a-ii, 


8. oai>4rt, 


capi-a-t, 


Plur.— 1. oap4-mu8, 


capi4[rmiis, 


2. capitis, 


oapi4[rtiii, 


8. oapi-u-nt. 


capi^-nt. 


Ixmanat, 




Was taking. 


Were taking. 


Sma.— 1. capi-e-ba-m, 


cap-e-re-m, 


2. capi-5-ba^s 


cai>.a-re-8, 


8. oapi-e-ba-t, 




Plur.— 1. oapi-S-ba-mns, 


cap-e-rS-mna, 


2. capi^-ba-tia, 


cap-e-re-tis, 


8. capi^ba-nt. 


cap-e^a-nt. 


Forms* 




ShaUtdke. 




Sma— 1. capi-a-m, 




2. oapi^ 8, 




8. capi-e-t, 




Plur.— 1. oapi4S.jiuu, 




2. oapi-e-tia, 




8. oapi-e-nt. 




TMPERATIVJ). 


INPINITIVB. 


Snro.- 2. oap-e, take thou,- 


Pbis. cap-ejre, 


oap4-tg, 


to take. 


8. oap.i.t5, 






PARTICIPLE. 


Plur.— 2. oap4te, take ye^ 


PBE8. capi-a-n-B, 


cap-i-t5te, 


taking. 


8. oapi-QriitS. 





GERUND. 
G* oapi-e-nd-I, 
oj taking. 



APPSin>IZ TO THB THIBD COKJVGA!nOK. 
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140. 



PASSIYB. 



INDICATIVE. 



Am taken, 
SiHG.— 1. capi-CMT, 
2. cap-e^riB, 
8. cap-irtur, 

Plitb. — ^1. cap^-mur, 
2. cap-i-minl, 
8. capi-u-ntur. 



SUBJUNCTTVB. 

£e^ may he^ taketu 
oapi-a-r, 
capi4uii8, 
oapi-a-toTi 

capi-apinar, 
oapi-a-minI| 
capi-a-ntur*. 



Wfu taken. 
BmG. — ^1. oapi-€-ba-r, 
2. capi-^ba-zis, 
8. capi-«-ba-tar, 

Plub.— 1. oapi-e-ba-mur, 
2. capi-e-ba-mlnX, 
8. oapi-e-ba-ntcir. 



Were^ might be, tedten, 
cap-e-re-r, 
oap-e'HS-iifl, 
cap-e^e-tnri 

cap-e-re-mur, 
oap-e-rS-miiil, 
oap-e rt-ntqr. 



ShaU be taken. 
Sraa.— 1. capi-a-r, 
2. capi-e-iifl, 
8. capi-d-tnr, 

Plttb. — 1. oapi-^-mnr, 
2. oapi-e-minl, 
8. oapi-e-ntnr. 

DiPERATIVB. 



INPINITIVR 

Puf. oap-X, 

iobetaken. 



Plub.- 



-2. cap-6-re, 

bethoutaken^ 
cap-irtor, 
thou shaU be taken^ 
8. cap4-tor, 

he shaU be taken, 

-2. oap-l-minl, 

be ye taken, ye ^laU be taken, GERUNDIVE. 
8. capi-u-ntor, capi-e-nd-iu, -a, -um, 

Iheu-ehaU be taken* [(me'\ to be taken. 

4t 
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BBPONEMT OF THS FIRST COXJUGATIOK. 



141. Depokent of the Fibst Conjugation. 



INDICATIVK 

SiNG.—l. hort<?-r, 
3. hortS-xis, 
* 3. horta-tur, 

Flxjk. — 1. horta-miir, 
2. horta-mini, 
8. horta-ntar. 



Wm exhorting. 
SmG. — 1. horta-ba-r, 
2. horta-ba-rls, 
8. horta-bartnr, 

Plur. — 1. horta-b5-mur, 
2. horta-ba-minl, 
8. horta-ba-ntur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Febsent. 

Be exhorting^ may exTuni, 

liort6-ri8, 
hort6-tur, 

horte-mur, 
horte-mim, 
horte-ntur. 

iMFBBnOT. 

Were exhorting, might exhort. 
hortS-re-r, 
hort£Ure-rifl, 
horta-re-tnr, ' 

hortS-re-mur, 
hortS-re-minl, 
horta-re-ntur. 

. FUTlUtl. 



ACTIVE FORMS. 



ShaU exhort. . 
Sing. — 1. horta-bo-r, 
2. horta-be-xis, 
8. horta-bitur, 

Pltjb. — 1. horta-bi-mur, 
2. hortS-bi-minl, 
8. horta-bu-ntur. 

IMPERATIVE. 

SmG.~2. hortS-re, PART. prbs. horta-n-fl, 

exhort thou, exTiortingy 

horta-tor, Fur. hortsl-tur-ns, -a, -nm, 

thou Shalt exhort^ about to exhort. 

8. horta-tor^ INF. Fut. hortS-tfir-um, -am, -urn, ema, 

lie shall exhort, to be alfout to exhort. 

FliTm. — 2. horta-minl, 

exhort pe, ye shaU exh&rty PASSIVE IN MEANING. 
8. horta-ntor, Gerundive, horta-nd-us, -a, -um, 

ihey ehaU exhort. \one'\ to be exNyrted. 
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142. D^poiscjsjsn OP xhb Fibst Oonjugatiob'. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Fbbfxot. 

Haw exhorted, exhorted, Have, may hate, ea^aried. 

Sing. — ^1. horta-t-ns, -a, -nm, s-n-m, horta-t-na, -a, -um, s-i-m, 
3. 68, s-X-s, 

a es-t, s-i-t, 

Plttb.— 1. horta-t-I, -ae^ -a, s-u-mus, horta-t-I, -ae, -a, s-X-muB, 

2. es-tia, a-X-tia, 
8. a-u-nt. B-i-nt. 

Plctfbbtbot. 

Had exhorted. Had, might Tiave, exhorted, 

Smo. — 1. hortS-t-na, -a, -mn, er-a-m, hortS-tua, -a, -nm, ea-ae-m, 

3, er-Sra, ea-aS-a, 
8. er-a-t, ea-ae-t, 

Plxtb.— 1. hortS-i-X, -ae, -a, er-Srinua, horUut-I, -ae^ -a, ea-aS-mua, 

2, er-S-tia, ea-aS-tia, 
8. er-a-nt. ea-ae-nt. 

FuTUua FEBnoT. 

Shan have exhorted, 
biNG. — 1. hortS-t-us, -a, -mn, er-8, 

3. er-i-B, 
8. er-i-t, 

Flub. — 1. horta-t-X, -ae^ -a, erl-mua, 
3. er4.tia, 

8. er-n-nt. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLB. 

Pubs, borta-zli FxBrECT. hoitStua, -a, -nm, 

to exhort, having exhorted, 

Fbsf. hortS-t-nm, -am, -nm, eaaa^ 
to have exhorted, 

F. P. horUUt-um, -am, -nm, fore. 

SxTFiNE. 1. hortS-tnm, 3. horta-tS, 

to exhort, for exhorting, to exhort, in the exTiortiiig 

GBBUin). [horta^rt], G. horta-nd-X, 

to exhort, exharUng, cf exhorting. 
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DSP0NB2IT OF THE BBCOKD COKJUGATIOK. 



143. Depokbnt of the Seookd Conjugation. 



INDICATIVE. 

Fear. 
Sing.— 1. vere-o-r, 
2. vere-ris, 
8. verS-tnr, 

Plub.— 1. vore-mur, 
2. ▼erS-minI, 
8. vere-ntur. 



Wa» fecmng. 
Sing.— 1. vere-ba-r, 
2. ▼ere-ba-xis, 
8. vere-ba-tur, 

Plur. — 1. ▼ere-ba-mur, 
2. ▼ere-ba.mini, 
8. Tere-ba-ntur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Fbesbht. 



Be fearing^ mayfeofr. 
vere-a-r, 
▼6re-£.riB, 
vere-S-tiir, 

vere-S-mur, 
▼ere-S-minli 
vere-a-ntur. 

iMFBBraov. 

Were feaHng^ migUfear. 
vere-re-r, 
verS-re-xis, 
▼ere-re-tiir, 

▼ere-rS-mur, 
vere-re-minl| 
verS-re-ntor. 



8haU fear. 
Sing. — 1. vere-bo-r, 
2. vere-be-xis, 
8. vere-bi-tur, 

Plur. — 1. vere-bi-mur, 
2. vere-bi-mix^, 
8. vere-bu-ntur. 



IMPERA.TIVE, 



Sing.— 2. verS-re, 



fear thou, 
vere-tor, 
thou shalt fear, 
8. vere-tor, 

he shall fea/r. 



ACTIVE FORMa 

PART. Pbb8. verens, 

feariin^^ 
Fur. ver-i-tur-u8, -a, uixi, 

about to fear, 
INF. FuT. ver-i-tur-mn, -am, -nin, essei 

to he about to fear. 



Plur.— 2. vere-mini, 

fear ye, ye shaU fear, PASSIVE IN MEANING. 

8. vero-ntor, Gerundive, vere-nd-us, -a, -mn, 

they shall fear. [one] to he feared* 
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144. Depokbnt of the Secokd Conjugation, 
indicative. subjunctive. 

FKBnBOT. 

Edve feared, feared. HaWy may Tune, feared, 

Sma. — 1. ver-i-t-uS| -a, -nm, s-u-m, Ter-i-t-tui, -a, -um, s-i-iii| 

2. 68, S-I-8, 

8. 684, B4rt, 

Plur. — 1. ver-i-t-I, ^e^ -a, s-n-mns, Ter-irt-I, -ae^ -a, s-I-mtui, 
2. es-tis, 8-X-ti8, 

8. 8-u-nt. 84-iit. 

Plttfxbvbot. 

Had feared, Eixd, tnigM AaM, feared, 

Sma. — ^1. ▼er-l-t-u8, -a, .nm, er-a-m, ▼er-irt-us, .a, -nm, es-se-m, 

2. er-fi-s, es-Bd-s, 

8. er-a^t, es-se-t, 

Plur. — ^1. ver4-t-Iy -ae, -a, er-S-mus, Ter-i-t-X, -ae^ -a, es-se-mus, 
2. er-a-tia, es-sS-tis, 

8. er-a-nt. e84ie-nt. 

FXTTURB PmiBOV* 



8haU hate feared, 
Sing. — 1. ver-i-t-na, -a, -nm, er-^, 



2. 
8. 


er-i-t, 


Plub.— 1. ver-i-t-I, -ae, -a, 
2. 
8. 


er-i-mna, 

er-i-tis, 

er-n-i^t. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pbbb. verS-rl, 

to fea^, 
Pebv. ver-i-t-nm, -am, - 

to haw fea/red, 
P. P. ver-i-tum fore. 


nm, esse. 


Supine. 1. ver-i-tum, " 2. ver-i-ta, 

to fear, for feoHng, to fear, in feoHng. 

Gbbxtnd. [vere-il], 0. vere-nd-I, 
to fea/r.femi'ng, of fearing. 
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. 145. DEPOisrBisrT op the Thied CoKJUGATioisr. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Peubnt. 

Be speaking^ may speak, 
loqo-a-r, 
loqu-a-zis, 
loqu-a-tnr. 

loqu-S-mur, 
loqn-sl-mlzil^ 
loqu-a-ntor. 

lUFBBntOT. 

Were speaJdng, might speak, 
loqn-e-re-r, 
loqu-e-re-ris, 
loqu-e-re-tur. 

loqu-e-re-mur, 
loqn-e-rS-mlnX, 
loqn-e-re-ntur. 

PUTUBI. 



Speak. 
Sing.— 1. loqu-o-r, 
2. loqu-e-xis, 
8. loqu-i-tur, 

Pltjb. — 1. loqn-i-mtir, 
2. loqu-i-mlnX, 
8. loqu-a-ntur, 



Was speaking. 
Sma.— 1. loqu-e-ba-r, 
2. loqu-S-bS^xis, 
8. loqn-e-ba-tur, 

Pr^UB,— 1. loqu-e-ba-mur, 
2. loqn-e-ba-minl, 
8. loqn-e-ba-ntur, 



8haU speak. 
Sing.— 1. loqu-a-r, 
2. loqtuS-xis, 
8. loqu-e-tnr. 

Plur.— 1. loqu-e-mur, 
2. loqn-e-minl, 
8. loqu-e-ntnr. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing.— 2. loqu-e-re, 

speak fhou^ 
loqu-i-tor, 
thou shdU speak f 
8. loqu-i-tor, 

he shaU speak, 

Plub.— 2. loqu-i-minl, 
speak ye, 
8. loqn-n-ntor, 
they shall speak. 



ACTIVE FORMS. 

PART. Prbs. loqu-e-n-B, 

speaking. 
Put. locQ-tur-ns, -a, -nm, 

about to speak, 
INF. Put. locu-tor-om, -am, -nm, esse, 

to be about to speak. 

PASSIVE IN MEANING. 
Gebundiye, loqn-^-ndns, -a, -nm, 

to be spoken^ 



i 
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146. DEPONEirr of the Third CoBTJUGATioisr. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Have^ may have, spoken, 
locu-t-us, -a, -mn, s-l^m, 

84-t. 

locu-t-I, -ae, -a, s-I-miu, 
fti-nt. 



Have spoken^ spoke. 

Sing. — 1. loctl-t-tis, -a, -um, g-n-m, 

2. 68, 

3. es-t, 

Plur. — 1. locu-t-I, ^ef >a, s-n-mus, 

2. es-tis, 

3. 8-n-nt, 



Had spoken, 

Smo. — 1. locQ-t-us, -a, -nm, er-a-m, 

2. er-a«, 

3. er^-t, 



Flupebfbct. 

Had, might Mve, spoken, 
locn-t-u8, -a, -nm, es-se-m, 
es-se-a, 
es-se-t. 



Plur. — ^1. Ipou-t-I, -ae, -a, 
2. 
3. 



er4Umu8, locu-t-I, -ae, -a, es-se-mus, 
er-a-tis, es-sS-tiB, 

er-a-nt. es-se-nt 



FUTUBB PbBFBCT. 



8haU have spoken, 
Smo. — 1. locn-t-ns, -a, -um, er-S, 



2. er-U, 




3. er-i-L 




Plur. — 1. locu-t-I, -ae, -a, ' er-i-mus, 




2. er-i-tis. 




3. er-u-nt. 




. INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPTiE 


Pbes. loqu-I, Pbbf. 


loctl-tus, -a, -um, 


ioi^[)eak. 


having spoken. 


Pkbf. locu-t-um, -am, -um, esse. 




lo have spoken. 




F. Ff. locu-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 




Supine. 1. locu-tum, 2. 


loou-tu. 


to speak, for speaking. 


to speak, in speaking. 


Gerund, [loqu-l], G. 


loque-nd-I, 


to speaks speaking. 


of speaking. 
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147. Deponent of the Foueth Conjugation. 



INDICATIVE. 

lAe. 
Sing. — 1. menti-o-r, 
2. mentlris, 
8. menti[-tiir, 

Plur, — 1. menti-mur, 

2. iii6nti[-iiiiiiL 

3. menti-u-ntur, 



Was lying, 
SmG. — 1. menti-e-ba-r, 
2. menti-e-bS-rifl, 
8. menti-e-bartur. 

Plur. — 1. menti-&-ba-mur, 
2. menti-e-ba-minX, 
8. menti-5-ba-ntur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE 



PBB8EKT. 



Be lying, may lie. 
menti-a-r, 
menti-O-ris, 
menti-O-tur. 

menti-O-mar, 
menti-a-mini, 
menti-a-ntur. 

iMPERTBCt. 

Were lying, might He, 
mentl-re-r, 
mentX-re-ris, 
mentl-re-tur, 

menU-re-miir, 
mentl-re-minl, 
mentl-re-ntur. 



FUTUBB. 



Shall lie. 
Sing. — 1. menti-a-r, 
2. menti-e-ris, 
8. menti-e-tnr. 

Flur. — 1. menti-e-miir, 
2. menti-e-mini, 
8. menti-e-ntur. 

IMPERATIVE. 



ACTIVE FORMS. 



Stng. — 2. menti-re, 

lie thoUf 

mentl-tor, 

{hou shaU lie, 

8. menti[-tor, 

he shaU lie, 

Plur. — 2, menU-minX, 
lie ye, 
8. menti-u-ntor, 

ihey shall lie. 



PART. Pres. menti-e-n-B, 
lying, 
FuT. menti-tur-us, -a, -tuiii 
ahovi to lie, 
INF. Fur. mentl-tur-nm, -am, -mn, esse^ 
to he about to lie. 



PASSIVE IN MEANING. 
Gerundive, menti-e-nd-us, -a, -tun. 
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148. Deponent of the Fourth Conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pbbtegt. 

Ewdie liedy lied. ffave^ may 7iat>e, Ued. 

SiNO. — 1. menU-t-us, >a, -urn, s-u-m, menU-t-us, -a, -nm, 84-m, 

2. es, 8-I-B, 

3. es-t, 8-i.t. 

Plttb. — 1. mentX-t-X, -ae^ -a, s-n-mos, mentX-t-X, -ae, -a, s-I-mns, 

2. es-tis, ' 84-ti8, 

3. 8-u-nt, s-i-nt. 

Plupebfeot. 

Had Ued. ffad^ might Tuive^ lied, 

Sma. — ^1. mentX-t-nfl, -a, -tim, er-a-m, mentiE-t-us, -a, -urn, es-se-m, 

2. er-a-s, eg-se-s, 

3. er-a-t, es-se-t. 

Plitr. — 1. mentl-t-X, -ae, -a, er-a-mus, mentX-t-X| -ae, -a, es-se-mus, 

2. er-a-tis, es-sS-tis, 

3. er-a-nt, es-se-nt. 

FnTURE PBBnwv. 

8haU have lied. 
Sma. — ^1. menti[-t.u8, -a, >iim, er.5, 
2. er-i-s, 

8. er4-t. 

Plur. — 1. menti[-t.X, -ae, -a, er-i-mus, 

2. er-i-tis, 

3. er-u-nt. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

pRKs. montt-ziy Perfect, mentt-t-ns, -a, -miii 

to lie. having lied. 

Pbrf. menU-t-um, -am, -um, esse, 

to have lied. 
F. p. mentl-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 
Supine. 1. mentl-tum, 2. mentl-tn, 

io lie, for lying, to lie, in lying. 

Gebund. [menti-ti], G. menti-e-nd-I, 

to He, lying. of lying. 

4* 
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149. 



Periphrastic Conjugation. 

ACTIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Pbbs. 


amatur-uS) -a, -tmij suni) 


amatur-us, -a, -tun, aim, 




Am about to love. 


Be about to love. 


IMFBRP. 


amaturus eraxn, 


amatiirug essem. 




Was dbovi to love. 


Were about to love. 


Fur. 


amaturufl er5, BliaU he about to love. 


Pbbf. 


amaturus fill, 


amaturus fiiexim. 



Have been^was, aboiU to love. 

rLUFEBF. amatunu fiieram, 

Had been about to love. 



Eave^ may have^ been about to 
love. 

amaturus fuissem, 
Eddy mdght 7ia/ve, been about 
to love. 



Fur. Pbiup. amaturus fiierS. 

INFINITIVE. Present, amatur-um, >am, -um, esse, to be about to love. 
Perfect. amStur-um fiiisse, to Jiave been about to love. 



150. 



Ihperf. 



Put, 
Pekp. 



PASSIVE. 



amand-ns, -a, -um, sum, 

Have to be loved. 

amandus eram. 

Had to be loved. 



amand-us, -a, -um, sim, 
Have to be loved. 

amandus essem, forem, 

Had to be loved. 



amandus ero, SJicdl Jiave to be loved. 

amandus fill, amandus fuerim, 



Have had to beloved. 



Plttpbrf. amandus fueram. 

Had had to be loved. 



Have had to be loved. 

amandus fiiissem. 
Should have had to be hved^ 



INFINITIVE. Present, amand-um, -am, -um, esse, to have to be loved. 
Perfect, amand-um fiiisse, to have had to be loved. 
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151. Abbreviations occurring in certain Forms op 
THE Verb. 

1. The Perfects in -avi, -evi, -IvI, drop the V before S or R, and con- 
tract the vowels throughout, except those in -IvI, which admit the con- 
traction only before 8. 

Pbrfect. 
Swa.— 1. — ^ 

2. amSvlstl, amSstl. dSlSvistl, dSlSstl. andlvistl, audua 

Pl.UK.— 1. — . 

s. amSvistis, amSstis. deievistis. dSlMis. aadlvlBtis, andlstia. 

3. amSvernnt amSnint dfilfivenmt, dSlfinmt. audlvfinmt, andiSmiit. 
SuBj. amaverim, amSrim. dfilfiverim, dSlfirim. audlverlm, audierim. 

Plupkrfect. 
Ind. amaveram, amSram. dSlfiveram, dfilfiram. audlveram, andierank 
ScBj. amSvissem, amSssent deifiyissem, dfiiessem. aadlvissem, andlssem. 

FuTURB Perfect. 
amSvero, amSro. delSvero, del6ro. audlvero, andiero. 

Inpinitivb Pkrpkct. 
amSvisse, amSsse. deieyisse, dSlSsse. audlvisse, audlsse. 

In like manner, nSvI, IknoWf and mdvl, I haw moved, are, in their com- 
pounds especially, contracted : 

SiNo.— 2. nOstl. Flur.— 3. nOstis, 8. nOrant Subj. nOrim. 
Flufsbfbct. nOram. Subj. nOasem. Int. nOsse. BattheFatnre is nOvero, nn 
coutrocted. 

Bemark.— In petere, to/ali upon, dSsinere, to give over, and in the compounds of irOt 
to go, the V of the Perfect is dropped in 1 and 3 Pers. Sing., and in 1 Pers. PL, but no 
contraction endues, as : 

petlvl, petit ; petlvlt, petUt So dSsIvX, dSsU ; dSiIyit dSsiit, etc. 
And redil, rediit, itom redlrOt to go back. 

2. In 3 PI. Perf. Act. instead of the ending -erunt, -ere is often found, 
but never in the contracted Perfects mentioned above : amavere, tJiey Jiaioe 
loved; delevere, they have destroyed; emire, they have bought ; audlvere, 
tlteyhave heard. Bat amare, for amarunt, is not admissible. 

3. Instead of -ris in 2 Sing. Pass, we find often -re i 

amfibSre, (fum wast loved ; am£r fire, thou mightest be loved ; amSbere, thou wUt be Joved. 
This is rare, however, in Present Indicative. 

4. Ttie Imperatives of dioere, to say, dncere, to lead, facere, to ,make^ 
and ferre, to bear, are die, duo, fac, fer. These shortened forms occur in 
their respective compounds, except in those compounds of facio, which 
change a into i, as : perfice, achieve thou. (188 R.) 

5. The Gerund and Gerundive of the 3d and 4th Conjugations, instead 
of -endl, -endus, may, especially after i, end in -undl and -undus, as : 

faoiunduB, to be done; gerondiUi to be carried. 
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152, THE STEM. 

L In the Pbbssnt. 

The stem of many verbs appears in the Present, not in the 
pure, but in a strengthened form. 

Hence verbs are classified according to the relation of the 
Present St^m to the Verb Stem. 

I. Stem class : To this class belong those verbs whose present 
stem is the same as the verb stem. 

Such are the verbs of the vowel conjugations ; and in the Third Conju- 
gation such verbs as leg-o, Tread, ed-o, I eat, em-o, Ibvy. 

II. The Protracted or Intensified class: In this class the 
vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened in the Present Stem : 

dUc-o, Head, $tem dtio; dic-o, I say, stem die. 
Bemabe. — This change arises from a diphthongal strengthening of the 
stem : dono-o, deic-o ; but the class is treated as a stem-class in formation. 

III. The Nasal class : In this class the stem is strengthened 
byn. 

A. In vowel -stems : fd-, sino, Ilet; li-, lino, 1 besmear, 

B. After the characteristic r or m : oer-, cerno, / sift, separate ; tern-, 
tenino, I scorn, 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vio-^ vinco,/<^ng^/^/ frag-^frango, 
I break ; fud-, fimdo, I pour. 

Before a P-mute N becomes M: rup-, rumpo, I rend; cnb-, cumbo, 
1 lie down. 

IV. TJie T class : flee-, flecto, / bend. 

V. The Inchoative class : The stem strengthened by 8C or iac: 
8C after vowel stems, isc after consonant stems. 

1. ira-, irascor, ore-| orS-sco, dormi-, obdormi-BCO) 

laminara^e, I grow. I faU asleep, 

2. ap-, ap-iscor, fao-, profic-iscor, nac-, nanc-iscor, 

I reach, I set out, I get, 

VI. Reduplicated class : Eeduplication in the Present stem : 

gen-, gi-gno, I heget^ (for gi-ohjn-o) ; sta-, si-sto, si-st-ere, to set, stand 
Compare stare, to stand, 

VTI. JJ'class : IT suffixed to the stem : 
ting-, tingu-o, I soak. 
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nil. I'class : I suffixed to the stem : 
cap-, capi-o, J toA;^. 

IX. Geminated class : 

The Liquids 1 and r may be doubled : pd-, pello, I drive j cur-, 
curro, I run. 
So t is doubled in mit-, mitto, I send. 

Rbmark.— This small class Is probably a subdivision of the 8th class (J-dass) ; pello, 
forpe^'o, peUo; cnrro, for cnzjo, ourio. 

X. Change of Conjugation : 

Many consonant-stems assume in the Present the character- 
istic of one of the three vowel-conjugations : 

vid-, vide-o, Isee^ vide-re. ven-, veni-o, I come, venl-ra 

153. IT. In thb Pbrfbct. 

The Perfect is formed from the pure stem. 
Exceptions : see change of conjugation. (156, 176). 

1. The vowel-stems take -vX : ama-vl, I have loved ; dele-vX, 
I have destroyed; audl-vX, I have heard. 

However, most verba of the 2d Conjugation drop the vowel-character- 
ifitic, and change -vX into -uL (See 128.) 

2. Consonant-stems with short stem-syllable take 1 in the 
Perfect, before which the stem-syllable becomes long, and & is 
changed into 6. 

lego^ Iread, vid-eo,/«ed, fod-io, I dig, fag-io^Iflee, Ag-o, Ido, 
leg-L irtid-L fod-L fug-L egL 

3. Consonant-stems with long stem-syllables take 9I in the 
Perfect: 

rep-o, I creep, rep-sL scribe, Ixoiite, scrip-sI dic-o, I say, dtel = dic-sL 
mg-eoylincrease, auxi = aug-sl. rad-o, I scrape, ra-sl = rad-sL 

Even when the stem-syllable is long hg position only: 

carp-o, Lpluck, oarp-sl. ping-o, I paint, pinzl = ping-sL 

ExcKPTiONS.— Exceptions are stems in -nd, which take X in the Perfect: 
defend-o, / strike {ward) off, defend-I j perhaps because the stems in -nd 
formed originally a reduplicated perfect : 

mand-o, Ich^, man(di)dl ; so (fe)fendl, IhaxB struck. 
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4. The stems in n have I in the Perfect: aca-o, I sharpen^ 
acu-I. 

5. Sundry verbs reduplicate in the Perfect, i, e., repeat the 
initial consonant of the stem with the vowel following it : 
pend-o, I weigh, pe-pend-X. poso-o, I demand, po-po8C-X, OQxr-o, Irun, cu-cnrr-X. 

When a change of vowel occurs in the stem, e is always found in the 
syllable of reduplication : 

cad-o, I fall, ce-cid-L caed-o, Ifell^ ce-cid-L 

parc-o, I spare, pe-pero-L pel-lo, Ipush, pe-pul-L 

These reduplicated Perfects are always formed in -I. They do not 
lengthen the stem- vowel, but change a into i, ae into I, a before two con- 
sonants into e, and e and o into u before L 

BBXA.BK.— In compoands with monosyllabic prepositions rednplication is generally 
dropped except in discOt I learn, do, / give, posco, / demand^ stdi I stand. The com> 
pounds of onrrOi / run, sometimes retain it, ezcacmrX. With dissyllabic prepositions 
the rednplication is commonly retained. 

in. The Supinb. 

154. L The Supine is fonned from the pure stem. 

1. Vowel-stems and stems in TJ take -turn in the Supine: 

am-o, I love, ama-tum. dele-o, I destroy, dele-tum. 

audi-o, I hear, audl-tum. tribu-o, laUot^ tribu-tom. 

Most verbs of the Second Conjugation drop, however, their own char- 
acteristic vowel before -turn, and insert the connecting-vowel i r mone-o, 
I remind, moni-tum. Some have no connecting-vowel. (See 128.) 

2. Consonant-stems in a P- or K-mute take -turn in the Supine : 

cap-io, I take, cap-turn. rep-o, I creep, rep-tum. 

fac-io, Ida, factum. dic-o, I say, dic-tum. 

Exceptions. — 1. Among the P-s terns, only labor, I slip, lap-sus. 
2. Among the K-stems, the Supine in -sum occurs : 

A. In verbs whose Present-stem is strengthened by t : 

flect-o, I bend, fiezum. plect-o, I plait, plezum. 

pect-o, I comb, pezum* nect-o, I knot, bind, nezom. 

B. Some, whose characteristic is preceded by a Liquid: merg-o, I dip, 
mer.sum ; terg-o, / wipe^ ter-sum ; parc-o, / spare, par-sum ; sparg-o, 
I sow, scatter, spar-sum; mulce-o, I stroke, mul-sum. 

C. In some the ending -sum prevents confusion with other words: 
fingo, I slmpe, makes fic-tum*, but figo, I fasten, fix-um. So mul-sum, 
from mulc-eo, I stroke, distinguishes it from multum, much. 
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Bkmark.— The E-mntes are dropped in the Perfect and Saplne between 1-g, 1-tt r-l« 
rt: fnlc-io, Ipropy fiil(c)-n, fiLl(e)-timL ; torqu-eo, / twUU tor(qii)-8i, tor(qii)-tTim 
(See leo.) 

3. Consonant-stems in a T-mute take -snin in the Supine : 

ed-o, leai^ e-som (for ed-sum) ; liid-o, I play , lu-sum ; dSfend-o, I ward 
cff^ defensnm. 

4. Liquid-stems have partly -tam, partly -sum. Stems in m 
and n take -tain; stems in 1 and r take -sum : 

em-o, Ibuy^ em-tum; veni-o, I come, ven-tum ; can-o, Inng, can-ttim. 
ver-sum, from ver-ro, / sweep; fal-sum, from fall-o, / cheat; vul-stim, 
from vell-^, I pluck. 

Exceptions. — A. Liquid-stems wliich in the Perfect pass over to the 
2(1 Conjugation have -turn, with or without connecting-vowels: al-o, 
I nourish, al-i-tum or al-tum. 

B. To be distinguished from other forms : par-tom, from paii-Oflbring 
forth; but par-sum, from parc-ere, to spare: sal-tum, from sali-o, I leap; 
but sal-sum, from sali-o, ImU. 

C. Man-sum, from mane-o, I remain, 

IL The Future Active Participle is formed regularly from 
the Supine ; in some verbs, however, from the Present-stem. 

Juvaturus, about to help, from juvare; secatums, from secare, to cut; 
Bonaturus, from sonare, to sound; lavaturus, from lavare, to wash; but 
a^utnrus, from ac^uvare, to help ; moritorus, from morior, I die; oritn- 
rua, from oxior, I rise; parituma, from pario, I hnn^g fortli ; agndtorus, 
from agnosco, I recognize; nasciturus, from nascor, lam horn. 

In some U-steniB it is formed by means of the connecting-vowel I: argaittLms, from 
argno, / accuse; abnuittLrns, from abnno, / refuse; luittLms, from lu-o, I wash qf, 
rnitftmsj'from ruo, I rush ; fraitfLras, from fraor, I enjoy. 

165. Euphonic Laws 

IN THB CONVERSION OP THE CONSONANT-CHARACTERISTIC. 

Characteristic b before s and t becomes p : 

8crIb-o, IwrUCy scrip-si, scrip-turn. 
Characteristic g and qn before t become c : 

leg-o, I read, lec-tum ; coqu-o, I hake, coc-tum. 

Characteristic c, g, and qu with s become x : 

dic-o, I say, dlxi (= dio-si). 
Jung-o, I join, jmud (= jung-si). 
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coqn-o, I cooky coxl (= coqu-sl). 
stingu-o, I 'poke [out), stinzL 

Cliaracfceristic t and d before s are dropped, or become by as- 
Bimilation ss : 

ed-o, Teat, e-sum (= ed-sum) j ced-o, I give way, cessi (= ced-sX). 
mitt-o, I send, ml-sl (= mit-sl), mis-sum (= mit-sum). 

156. Change of Conjugation. 

A change of Conjugation arises when a vowel (e, i, a), or one 
of the strengthening suflBixes of the Present, is added to the pure 
stem. The following instances occur : 

1. Consonant-stems, regular in the Perfect and Supine, pass over in the 
Present-stem into one of the vowel-conjugations. 



ange-o, 


auge-re, 


atiz-I, 


auc-ttim, 


toinerease. 


genti-o, 


sentl-re, 


sen-Bl, 


sen-sam, 


to feel. 


sepi-o, 


sSpI-re, 


sep-8l, 


sep-tum, 


to hedffe in. 


veni-o, 


venire. 


v6n-I, 


ven-tum, 


tocome. 


video, 


vid6-re, 


vid-l, 


vl-sum, 


to see. 


yinci-Oi 


vinol-re. 


vinx-I, 


vinc-tnm, 


to bind. 



Kemark. —As thepe verbs form Perfect and Snpine from the pnre stem regularly, like 
the others of the 8d oj Consonant-Conjugation, they are placed among the Yerbs of the 3d 
Co^)ngation in the list below. 

2. Vowel-stems, in consequence of a strengthened Present, pass over 
into the 3d Conjugation, but form Perfect and Supine from the vowel- 
stem. 

cr6-so-r crS-se-eret crS-vI, crS-tam, togrwp. 

li-n-t. lin-ere, U-viac-vD, li-tum, to besmear. 

3. Consonant-stems form the Present regularly according to the 3d 
Conjugation, but pass in the Perfect and Supine into the 2d or 4th Con- 
jugation. 

frem-o, frem-ere, ' frem-ul, frem-i-tum, togrowi. 

pet-o, pet-ere, pet-lvl, pet-ltum, tofaUupon, 

4. VoweLstems vary among the Vowel-Conjugations. 

crep-o, I. crepfi-re, I. orep-ul, II. crep-itum, IL, to crackle. 
aperi-o, IV. aperl-re, IV. aper-ul, II. aper-tum, tovncover. 

6. dare, to give, and stare, to stand, in the Perfect, in consequence of 
reduplication, pass over to the 3d Conjugation. 

Bbhabk.— Verbs mentioned under 2, 3, 4, and 5 as suffering change of CoT\JugatIon. 
are specially marked in 176-180. 
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157. 

eapi-o (cap-), 

ao-cipi-o, 
rnmp-o (mp-). 



Stems in a P-mutb. 

SuFiNi: -tmii* 
Pebpect.—I. After a short stemiyllable, Perfect in -L 



cap-ere, e6p-I, oap-tnm, totaJte. 

ae-cip-ere, ao-oep-t ae-cep-timi, to receive. 

nimp-ere, rllp-X, mp-tam, iobreal. 



158. 2. After a long stem-syllable. Perfect in -si. 



earp-o, 
de-eerp-o, 

rep-o, 

sealp-o, 

serlb-o, 

BC1llp-0« 

serp-o. 



sSpi-o (laepi-o), 
8orbe-o, 



carp-ere, 

de-cerp-erei 

nUb-ere, 

rSp-ere, 

Bcalp-ere, 

Bcrlb-ere, 

Bculp-ere, 

serp-ere. 



carp-8l, 

d6-06rp-8l, 

nup-sl, 

r9p-8l, 

8calp-8X, 

8onp-8l, 

8onlp-Bl, 

8erp-8l, 



oarp-tunit 

dC-cerp-tnnit 

nap-tum, 

rep-tum, 
scalp- turn, 
scrip- tUIlLi 
scnlp-tmn, 
serp-tiun. 



clep-o, 
lamb-o. 



86pl-re, 
sorbO-re, 



dep-ere, 
lamb-ere* 



With change of Conjugation. 

sSp-tnnii 



s6p-8l, 
Oiorp-sD sorbnl. 

Exceptions. 



cleihsX (cl6p-D, olep-tum, 
lamb-X, (lamb-i-tunOf 



toplwh. 
to pluck qf. 
to put on a veU 
{as a bride), 
to creep, 
to scrape, 
to write, 
tochieel. 
to creep. 



to hedge in. 
to sup vp. 



toJBch. 
tolick. 



Stems ik a K-mute. 



SupiNB : -turn. 
159. Pbkfect.— After a short stem-syllable, Perfect in -I. 
a. Pare stem. 



ag-o. 


ag-ere. 


6g-I, 


actum, 


to do, drive. 


c5-g-o, 


c5-g-ere, 


co-6g-I, 


co-ao-tnm. 


to compel. 


dC-g-o, 


de-g-ere. 




— 


to pass (time). 


red-ig-o. 


red-ig-ere, 


red-6g-I, 


red-ac-tum, 


to bring back. 


fad-o. 


foc-ere, 


fSc-I, 


fac-tnm,. 


iomake. 


cale-faci-o 


(calf), cale-fao-ere 


cale-fSc-I, 


cale-fac-tnm, 


tomakewarm^ 


per-fioi-Of 


per-flc-ere, 


per-f5c-I, 


per-fec-tnm, 


to achieve. 


fagi-o. 


fag-ere, 


fag-i, 


fag-i-tnm. 


toflee. 


jaci«, 


jac-ere, 


jec-I, 


jac-tiim, 


to cast. 


con-jici-o, 


con-jic-ere, 


con-jSo-I, 


ooB-jeo-tam, 


to gather. 


^eg-On 


leg-ere. 


I5g-I, 


lectumt 


topickup,readt 


coMig-o, 


col-lig^ere, 


coM5g-I, 


coMec-tnnL 


to gather. 



So the other componnds, except dI-lig-0, intel-lig-o, neg-lig-o, see 161. 
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h. Stem strengthened by N. 



frang-o, 

per-fring-o, 
linqu-o, 

re-linqn-o, 
(pang-o), 

com-ping-o, 
vinc-o (VIC), 

160. 

a. Pure stem. 

dic-o, 

dtLo-o, 

flg-o, 

-flig-o (con-, af-, in-)/ 

frlg-o, 

sag-o. 



frang-ere, fr6g-I, 
per-fring-ere,per-fr5g-i, 
linqn-ere, Uqu-I, 
re-linqn-#re, re-Uqn-I, 
(pang-ere), (p5g-I), 

com-ping-erexom-p6g^I, 
vinc-ere, vic-l. 



frao-tnm, to break, 
per-frac-tum, to shiver, 
to leave. 
re-lio-tnm, to leave beMnd. 
(pao-tom), comp. S b and 8, 

to drive in. 
com-pac-tnm, to drive tigTU. 
vic-tnm, to conquer. 



2. After long stem-syllable, Perfect in -tf. 



dio-ere, dixl (dIo-sD, dic-tnm, to say. 

dtLc-ere, dfi,zl, dnc-tanii to lead. 

Hf^-ete, fizl, fizam,* o fasten. 

-flig-ere, -flixl, -flic-turn * to strike. 

frig-ere, frXxI, fric-tnm, toparcT^ 

sflg-ere, itLzI, snc-tum, tosuek. 



With change of Conjugation. 

ange-o, ang-6re, anzl, auc-tnm, to cause to vtax, 

frige-o, frig-ere, (frixl), — to be chilled, 

lllce-o, lflc6-re, Iflxl, to give light. 

ItLge-o, ItlgS-re, llizi, — tobeinmouminff, 

b. Stem strengthened by N, which is retained in Perfect and generally 
in Supine ; the st^m-syllable is therefore long by Position. 

Supine without N. 



fing-o. 


flng-ere, finzl« 


flc-tnm. 


to form. 


ping-o. 


ping-ere, pinzl, 


pic-tiini, 


to point. 


string-o, 


Btring-ere, strinzl, 

Supine with N. 


stric-tum, 


to draw tight. 


ang-o, 


ang-ere, anzl, 




tothrottU,vex. 


oing-o, . 


oing-ere, cinzl, 


cino-tnm, 


to gird. 


e-mung-o, 


e-mnng-ere, e-mnnzl, 


e-mnnc-tiim, 


to wipe the nose. 


jnng-o, 


jung-ere, jnnzl, 


jnnc-tnm, 


toyoke^Join. 


lingo, 


ling-ere, linzl, 


lino-tnm, 


to lick. 


ning-o, 


ning-ere, ninzl, 





to snow. 


pang-o, 


pang-ere, panzl. 


panc-tum, 


to drive in. 


plang 0. 


plang-ere, planzl, 


planc-tnm, 


to smite. 


-stingu-o (ez-, dis- 


re), -stingu-ere, -stinzl. 


-stinc-tnni, 


toigti(^)putwi 


ting-o (tingu-o), 


ting(ii)-ere, tinzl, 


tinc-tom. 


to wet, dye. 


nng-o (nngno). 


iing(ii)-ere, nnzl, 


nno-tum, 


to anoint. 




With change of Conjugation. 




sanci-o, 


sancl-re, sanzl, 


sanc-tum and 








sancltnm, 


to hallow. 


vinci-o. 


vincl-re, vinzl, 


vinc-tnm, 


tobind. 



* The exceptions mentioned, 164, are marked with *. 
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e. Stem strengthened by T, Snpine in -aum. 



fleet-o. 


fleot-ere, 


flezi, 


flexum,* 


tobend. 


nect^ 


nec^ere, 


nezi (nexQl)i nezum,* 


ioknoL 


pect-o, 


pect-ere, 


pexl, 


pexuxn,* 


to comb. 


plect-o, 


pleot-ere; 


(plexO, 


plezam,* 


toplaU. 


d. "the K-mute 


dropped after 


Ij or R, and before S or T. 




merg-o. 


merg-ere. 


mer-8l. 


mer-snm,* 


todipin. 


sparg-o. 


sparg-ere, 


gpar-8l» 


spar-Bimi,* 


toatrew. 


eon-sperg-o. 


con-Bperg-6re,coii-sp6r-8l, 


con-8per-STiiii« 




terg^ (e-o), 


terg^re(6-re),ter-8l, 


ter-sani,* 


(ovfipe. 




With change of Conjugation. 




alge-o. 


alge-re, 


al-sl, • 




toJYeeze. 


farci-o (-ferd-o), 


farel-re, 


far-8l. 


far-tum 


tosi^ff. 


falci-o, 


fdlcl-re. 


flll-Bl, 


ful-tum. 


to prop. 


fiilge-o. 


fdlgC-re, 


falsi, 




to glow. 


indulge-o, 


indnlge-re, 


indul-sl, 


andul-tum). 


to give way. 


mxilce-o. 


mulce-re, 


mia-sl. 


mal-flum,* 


to stroke. 


valge-o. 


mnlge-re* 


mul-sX, 


mul-sum (otnm) 


* to mUk. 


saroi-o. 


sard-re. 


sar-sl, 


sar-tnm, 


to patch. 


torqne-o, 


torquS-re, 


tor-sl. 


tor-turn. 


to twist. 


tnrge^, 


turge-re, 


tur-sl. 


— 


tosweU. 


urge^), 


Tirge-re, 


Tir-st 




to press. 



161. 



Exceptions. 
1. Stem-syllable short, but Perfect in -si. 



eoqn-o, coqu-ere, ooxl, 

Hig-o (leg-), -lig-ere, -lexl, 

dl-ligH), dl-Ug-ere, dl-lexl, 

intelligo or intellegoantellig-ere, intel-lexl, 

negligo or neg-leg-o, neg-lig-ere, neg-lexX, 

(col-lig-ere, e-lig-ere, 159) 



[lici-o (lac), 

(al-, il) pel-Uci-o, 

6-Ucio, 

[-spici-o (SPEC), 
(ad-, con-, de-, in-), 

per-spid-o, 
wg-o, 

dl-rig-o, 

per-g-o, 

w-rg-o, 
teg-o, 



lio-ere, -lexl, 

pel-lio-ere, pel-lezi, 

6-lic-ere, €-lic-nI, 

-spic-ere, -spezl, 

per-spic-ere, per-spexl, 

reg-ere, rezi, 

dl-rig-ere, dl-rexl, 

per-g-ere, perrezi, 

Bn-rg-eros snr-rezi, 

tegere, texl, 



coc-tan, 


to cook. 


•leo-tnm,] 




dllec-tnm, 


toJom. 


intel-lec-tom. 


to understands 


neg-lec-tnm. 


to neglect. 


•lec-tam,J 


to lure. 


pel-lec-tnin, 


to allure. 


6-lic-i-tnm, 


to lure forth. 


-spec-turn,] 


to peer. 


per-spec-tum. 


to see througJL 


rectum, 


to keep right. 


directum, 


to guide. 


per-rec-tum. 


to go on. 


Bur-reotum, 


to rise up. 


tectum, 


to cover. 



2. Stem-syllable long, but Perfect in -L 



I^0 (defectbe), 
Present stem rare : 



Ic-ere, lo-I, 

le-it, lo-itur, lo-imur. 



ic-tum, 



to strike. 
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3. With reduplicated Perfect 


diso-o, 


diflo^o, di-dio-I. 


(diM-ittlnxB), to learn. 




Compounds retain reduplication. 


(paiig-o,l59,b). 


(pang-ere), pe-pig-X, 


pac-ttun, to dHve a bar- 
gain. 


paro-o, 


parc-ere, pe-perc-Kpar-sD.Cpar-sflniB), totpar^ 


com-parooC-peroo) 


, oom-paro-6re, com-pan-X, 


com-par-som, to save. 


POBC-O, 


po8o-ere, po-pose-X, 


iodaim. 


pung-o, 


pung-ere, pu-png-X, 


pnno-ttun, toprick. 


inter-pungOt 


inter pungere, mter-punxl, 


inter--pTmO'tvaa^to place points 
bettoeen. 


tango (TAG), 


tang-ere, te-tig-I, 


tac-tnm, to touch. 


at-ting-o, 


at-ting-ere, at-tig-X, 


at-tac-ttun, to border upon. 


163. 


AspiBATE Stems in H 


AND V. 


The stems in 


H, and some in V, follow the Conjugation of the 


K-mute stems. 







Rexabk.— In these stems an orifi^Dal E-mnte reappears, as, vXv-O for vi(g)vo, and 
vixX for vig(v)8l. Compare nix, (s) nig(v)«, fnow. 





Pbrpkct, -sL Supine^ 






fln-o (flugv-), 


fiu-ere, flnzl. 


(flnx-ufl). 


to flow. 


■trn-o (stmgvOi 


strn-ere> BtmzXt 


Btmc-tnm, 


to build. 


trah-o, 


trah-ere, traxX, 


trac-tum, 


to drag. 


veh-o, 


veh-ere* vexX, 


veo-tnm, 


to carry. 


vXv-o (vigv-). 


vlv-ere, vixX, 


vic-tnm. 


to live. 




With change of Conjugation. 




c9-nIye-o (nigv), 


09-nXy8-re, c5-nixl and IvI, 


— 


to dou 



the 



164. 



Stems in a T-mute. 

Supine : -suni. 
Pebfbct. — 1. The stems in D with short stem-syllable and all stems in 
-nd, have Perfect in -L 

(Many stems in -nd, with redaplicated Perfect, see 4 below.) 



ac-cend-o, 


ac-cend-ere, 


ao-oend-I, 


ac-cen-8nm, 


to kindle. 


d6-fend-o, 


de-fend-ere, 


de-fend-I, 


de-fen-snm, 


to strike away, 
d^ifend. 


ed-o, 


ed-ere, 


6dX, 


6-snm (eB-snm) 


, to eat. 


comedo, 


com-ed-ere, 


oom-6d-I, 


com-6-fliim and 
com-eB-tuni, 


toeatvp. 


fnnd-o (pud), 


fand-ere, 


f!ld-X, 


fH-flam, 


to pour. 


mand-o, 


mand-ere. 


mand-I, 


man'BmiL, 


to chew. 


prehend-o, 


prehend-ere, 


prehend-X, 


prehen-Biu&i 


to seize. 


scand-o, 


Boand-ere, 


Bcand-I, 


scan-STun, 


todimb. 


a(d)-, dS-Boendo, 


de-8cend-ere, 


de-Bcend-I, 


de-Boen-BTim, 


to climb upt 
down. 




With change of Conjugation. 




prande-o. 


prande-re. 


prandX, 


pran-BimL« 


tobreaHtfeui, 


vide-o. 


vidfi-re, 


vId-X, 


yX-Bnm, 


toaee. 
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165. 2. Stems in D and T, with long Btem-syllable, haye Perfect in -sL 



eland-o. 


olaud-ere. 


dan-sI, 


claa-snm. 


ioshuL 


con-, ez-fiiad-o. 


ez-clad-ere, 


ez-clfl-sl, 


ez-cia-stutt. 


to shut t^, 

ouL 
to harm. 


laed^. 


laed-ere. 


lae-8X, 


lae-BTun, 


col-Ud-o, 


ool-lld-ere, 


COl-U-Bl, 


ooMX-Bnm, r 


tottriketo- 
gether. 


lUd-o, 


Ifld-ere, 


IfiL-sX, 


Itl-Bum, 


to play. 


pland-o (ap-plaud-o), plaad-ere* 


plan-fll. 


pULn-Bum, 


to dap. 


ex-plOd-o, 


ez-pl5d-ere, 


ez-plQ-Bl, 


ez-plQ-Bun, 


tohootqer^ 


rsd-o, 


rSd-ere, 


rft-sl, 


rS-Biun, 


to scratch. 


rfld-o, 


r9d-ere, 


rO-Bl, 


Tli-Bwau 


to gnaw. 


trtld-o, 


trad-ere, 


tm-si, 


trtL-Bum, 


to push. 


vad-o On-, 5-), 


•vSd-ere, 


-v5bI, 


-vS-BTun, 


to go. 




With change of Conjugation. 




ardeH), 


ardO-re, 


ar-Bl, 


arHiTim, 


tobeonjlrt. 


rld»i>, « 


rldO-re, 


rl-Bl, 


rl-Btutt, 


to laugh 

(flO. 
tofeel. 


ienti-0. 


BentX-re, 


Ben-Bl, 


Ben-flnm. 


Bnade-o, 


snadO-re, 


BUS-BI, 


BuS-Bum, 


to (maJI» 
sweety 
counsO, 


166. 


8. With assimilation. 




a. In the Supine. 








fodi^, 


fod-ere. 


f5d-I, 


foB-Bnm, 


to dig. 


mittH), 


mitt-ere, 


xnl-Bl, 


xnlB-Bum, 


to send. 


paad-o. 


pand-ere. 


pand-I, 




Uto spread 
out. 
tosiL 


sede-o, 


sede re, 


B6d-I, 


BeB-Bum, 


b. In the Perfect and the Sup 


ine. 






eM-o, 


o6d-ere, 


oeB-Bl, 


oeB-Bnm, 


toyidd. 


quati-o, 


qnat-ere, 


(qaaa-Bl), 


qnas-Bum, 


toshake. 


eon-cntio (per-, ez-), con-cut-ere. 


COn-CHB-Bl, 


eon-ouB-Bum, 


to shatter. 



167. ExcEPTiois^s. 

1. With short stem-syllable, but Perfect in -al. 



dl-Tid-o, 


dl-vld-ere, dl-vX-Bl, 


dI-yI-BimL, 


toparL ' 


quati-o, 


qnat-ere, (qnas-Bl), 


qaaB-Bom, 


toshake. 




2. With long steto-syUable, 


but Perfect in -I. 




cMh), 


ofiLd-ere, ctld-I, 


ctL-Bnm, 


to hammer. 


ildH), 


Bid-ere, Bid-I, 




tositdiwrn. 




In composUUm -B8dl, -BeBBunij/rom aede-o. 




oon-Bld-o, 


oon Bld-ere, con-B6d-X, 


con-BBB-Biim, 


to settle 
down. 


itnde^ (-do). 


BtrXd6re(-ere),Btnd-I, 




to whistle. 


▼ert^, 


vert-ere, vert-I, 


ver-BTim, 


totum. 


re-vert^r, 


re-vert-I, revert-X (active), re-ver-Bom, 


to turn 








daek. 
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168. 4. With reduplicated Perfect 

The rednplication of the Perfect is dropped in compound yerbs. 

cS-snm, 
oo-cS-Bum, 
ofte-snm, 
oo-cl-sum, 
pen-BTiin, 

ten- Bam and -turn, 
ez-ten-Bum and -turn* 
OB-ten-Bnm (-tOB), 



oad-o. 


oad-ere, 


ce-cid-I, 


oo-dd-o. 


oo-oid-ere, 


oo-oid-I, 


caed-o. 


caedere. 


oe-cldl, 


oo-cId-Oi 




oc-cld-l, 


pend-o, 


pend-ere, 


pe-pend-X, 


tend-o, 


tend-ere, 


te-tend-X, 


ez-tend-o, ez-tend-ere. 


ez-tend-I, 


os-tend-o 


, 08-tend-ere, 


ofi-tend-X, 



morde-o, morde-re, 
pende-o, pend6-re, 
sponde-o, sponde-re, 



Witii change of Conjugation. 

mo-mord-I> mor-Biim, 

pe-pend-I, 

gpo-pond-X, Bpon-Bum, 



tonde-o, tonde-re, to-tond-X« ton-Bom* 

In Bome verbs the strengthening N of the Present has been dropped, 
even the rednplicated syllable has been dropped. 
find-0, find-ere, fid-I, fiB-Biun, 

Boind-o, scind-ere, Boid-I, BciB-sum, 

tond-o, tnnd-ere, ta-tnd-I, tnn-sam and ttL-Btmif 



(153 R) 
tofda. 
toperieh, 

tofeU, 

totm. 

to hang (tran- 
sit). 
tostrgtch. 
toetrdehout. 
to ttretch o^ 
9how (obB-t->. 

tolAU. 

to pledge one- 
self, 
io shear. 
In two verbs 



toe 
togplU. 
to thump. 



1 69. Liquid-Stems. 

1. All liquid-stems have the stem-syllable short. 

Exceptions. — 1. Conti^ted forms : sii-mo (sub-imo) ; po-no (po-sino, 
or posi-n-o). 

2. Original sibilant stems : haere-o, haes-. 

. 2. Most liquid-stems, by means of the sufBx e, pass over into 
the 2d Conjugation, or in the Perfect, at least, suffer change of 
Conjugation. 

3. Those which follow the 3d Conjugation throughout take I 
in the Perfect, and in the Supine either -sum or -tam. They 
lengthen the stem-syllable in the Perfect, or retain the double 
letter (rr, 11), Some form the reduplicated Perfect. 

em-o, em-ere, em-I, em-tom, to take^ to buy. 

So, too, co-em-o, I huy up. But the compounds with ad-, ex-, inter-^ 
red-, take -im-o. So dir-im-o, I sever, 

inter-im-o, inter-im-ere, inter-em-I, iater'em.'tvan^ to make away with. 

The oilier compounds of em-o contract : oo-mo, de-mo, pr5-mo, sn-mo, 
and have -si in the Perfect, generally with a p between, which is gene- 
rated by the coming together of a labial and sibilant or dental. Comp. 
hiem(p)s. 



STEMS IN S. 
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eOm-o, cOm-ere, eOmp-sI, oOmp-tnm, to adorn. 

dem-o, dfim-ere, dfimp-sl, d6mp-tam, to take away. 

pr9m-o, prSm ere, prOmp-sI (prQm-el), prOmp-tum (prSmtnm), to take out, 

Bllm-o, BfLm-ere sfLmp-sX (stLxn-sX), sllmp-tum (s11mtiix&), to take. 

The same formatioi^ occurs in the stem -tem-. Present, temn-o, I scam. 



eon-temn-o, -temn-ere, -temp-sl (xubD, -temp-tiun (mtnm), 
170, 1. With the characteristic doubled, 
psall-ere, psalM, — 



psall-o, 

sall-o, 
▼ell-o, 
▼en>«, 



sall-ere, sall-I, ssl-siuii, 

vell-ere, yell-I (ynl-^i), vul-fium, 
verr-ere, verr-I (rare), ver-axun, 



2. With change of Conjugation in the Present 



veni-o, venl-re, vfin-I, 

3. With reduplicated Perfect, 
ean-o, can-era, ce-cin-X, 

enrr-o, cnrr-ere, cu-ctut-I, 

faU-o, fall-^re, fe-fell-X, 

pari-o, pai^ere, pe-per-X, 

com-peri-o, oom-perl-re, com-per-X, 
re-peri-o, re-perl-re, rep-per-X, 
pell-o, pell-ere, pe-pul-X, 



ven-tTun, 



to despise, 

toplayonth/e 

dthem. 
toeaU, 
tophiek, 
toetDeep. 

toeome. 



can-turn, 

cnr-BTun, 

fal-sum, 

par-turn* (parltllms), 

com-per-tam, 

re-per-tnsL, 

pul-fiiun. 



por^U-o, 
toll-o, 



per-eell-ere, per-cnl-X, 
toll-ere, sna-tnl-I, 



per-enl-sum, 
sub-lS-tum, 



toehiff, 

to run. 

to cheat. 

to bring forth, 

to find out, 

to find. 

tb pushy drive 

hack. 
tosmUedown, 
to lift up. 

171. Apparent liquid-stems in r. — In the liquid-stems in 
r with long stem-syllable, the r has arisen from s. The original 
B reappears in the Perfect and Supine : hence the endings -al in 
the Perfect (or by assimilation -ssl), and -stnm (-sum) in the 
Supine. 

haere-o, haerO-re, hae-sl, 
luiuri-o, hanTl-re, hau-sX, 
too, fire-re, fia-sX, 

oom-bllr-o, com-bfir-ere, oom-bofl-al. 
With short stem-flyllable. 
g«r-o, ger-ere, gea-sX, 



haes-Tixtt, 


tos&ckito). 


hana-tnm. 


to drain. 


fis-tnm. 


to bum. 


com-bfia-tum, 


to bum up. 



to carry. 



gea-tum (see tostTim, 128), 

Stems in S. 

172. 1. The stems in 8 preceded by a vowel have in general 
changed it to r. Unchanged appears only : 
▼Ifro, vla-ere, vl-aX, yl-atim, toiBUU, 

2. Stems in s preceded by a consonant are : 
^pi-e, depa-ere, depa-uX, depa-tnm, to knead. 

plai^,' pins-ere, pina-oi, -I, pinB-i-tnm (pla-tum, pin- 

Bum), to pound. 

tex-o, tez-ere, tex-uX, tex-tnm, to weave. 

These have undergone change of Conjugation in the Perfect. (See 
176.) 



STEMS IN IT. 



Stems in IT. 



PERFECT IN -I. SUPINE IN -tani. 
1 73. 1. With characteristic preceded by a consonant 



ab-la-o. 


abln-ere, 


ab-lu-I, 


ab-lfL-tom, 


iowaOifg, 


ab-na-o, 


ab-nn-ere, 


ab-nn-I, 


(abna-itar-tts), 


io dissent. 


aott-o. 


aouere, 


acn-I, 


aofiL-tom, 


io sharpen. 


ad-niLO (an-nn-o), 


ad-na-er«. 


ad-nu-I, 




tonodassaU, 


argu-o, 


argu-ere, 


argn-I, 


argfl-tam, 


to accuse. 


con-gni-o, 


con-gruere. 


oon-gra-I, 


— 


to agree. 


ex-tt-o, 


ez-u-ere, 


ox-u-I, 


ex-tl-tum, 


to put qf, dqff. 


im-btt-o. 


im-bn-ere, 


im-biL-I, 


im-ba-tum. 


to dip, dye. 


in-dtt-o, 


in-dn-ere, 


in-du-I, 


in-da-tam, 


to put on, don. 


Itt-O, 


lu-ere, 


Itt-I, 


la-itHr-as, 


to atone for. 


metu-o, 


xnetu-ere. 


metal. 


— 


to/ear. 


mina-o, 


minu-ere, 


xninul, 


xnina-tam, 


to lessen. 


plu-o, . 


plu-ere, 


plu-it, pltlv-it, 


to rain. 


ru-o, 


ru-ere, 


ml. 


ra-tam (roittlras). 


torushdovm. 


spu-o. 


spn-ere, 


spu-I, 


sptL-tam, 


to spew. 


Btata-o, 


statn-ere, 


Btata-I, 


stattL-tam, 


to settle. 


Bterna-Of 


stemu-ere, 


sternal, 


— 


tosneeze. 


su-o, 


siL-ere, 


sal, 


sfiL-tom, 


to sew. 


tribn-o, 


triba-ere, 


tribal, 


tribfl-tnm, 


to allot. 



174. 2. With characteristic preceded by a voweL 

After a vowel, a appears as v, but hi the Supine it suffers, as a vowel, contraction with 
the vowel preceding it (generally with change of conjugation). 



cave-o. 


eavS-re, 


cftv-I, 


oaa-tam, 


totakeheed. 


fave-o, 


fav6-re, 


ISv-I, 


faa-tom. 


to be wen-dis- 
posed. 


fove-o. 


fove-re, 


f5v-I, 


fO-tom, 


to keep warm. 


jav-o, 


javfi-re. 


jfty-I, 


jtL-tain (javStttnu), to hdp. 


ad-jav-o, 


-java-re, 


-jfLv-I, 


-jtltam (jU tflros), to stand by as 

^j9 


aav-o,) 


aav-ere,) 


ISV-I, 


laa-tom (19-tam), 


to wash. 


lav-o, 


lavS-re, 


aavft-vl,) 


lavft-tom, 


to wash. 


xnove-o, 


mov6-re, 


mOv-I, 


mO-tom, 


tomove. 


pave-o. 


pave-re. 


pfiv-L 




to quake {wUk 
fear). 


vove-o. 


vov6-re, 


vOv-I. 


vO-tom, 


to vow. 


The same 


reappearance of v occurs in : 






ferve-o (o), 


ferv6-re (ere), ferv-I (ferb-ol), — 


toseeths. 


BOlv-O, 


solvere. 


BOlV-I, 


BolfiL-tom, 


to loose, pay. 


VOlV-0, 


volv-ere. 


volv-I, 


Yom-tom, 


toroU, 



DEPONENTS. 
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DEPONENTS. 
175. Remarks. — 1. Deponent verbs are passive forms which 
have lost their passive or reflexive signification. 

2. Stems strengthened by so or isc have generally an inchoa- 
tive meaning. Oomp. 152, V. 

1. Stems in a P-mute. 
ad-ip-isc-X, ad-ep-tvfl sum, 



1. ad-ip-isc-or, 

2. lab-or, 



1, a. pro-fic-isc-or, 

2, b. fnng-or, 

nanc-iso-or, 

c. am-plect-or, 

d. tdc-isc-or, 
£x.e.ezperg-iBe-or, (-reg-) ez-per-g-iso-I, 



ISb-I, ISp-ins snm, 

2. Stems in a K-mute. 
pro-fic-ise-I, pro-fec-tus sum. 



fnng-t 

nano-iso-I, 

am-pleot-I, 

nlc-isc-I, 



to glide, 

to {get forward 

set out, 
to discharge. 



4. pao-isc-or, 



fira-or (£rngv-)» 
veh-or, 



fonc-tiLS sum, 
nac-tas (nano-tos) sum, to get, 
am-plez-us sum, to twine rounds 

embrace, 
to avenge. 
to{Hghtone*88e^ 

up) awake, 
to drive (a bar- 
gain). 



nl-tuB sum, 
ez-per-ree-tiui sam, 

pao-tus STun (pepigl), 



assenti-or, 
fate-or, 

con-fite-or, 
gradi-OT, 

ag-gredi-or, 
nlt-oKgnict) \ 

fW)ni gen^i f 
ordi-or, 
pati-or, 

per-peti-or, 

llt-or. 



com-min-iBC-or, 

ex-peri-or, 
misere-or, 



qner-tyrt 



loqu-or, 
seqn-or, 
ob-llv-iso-or. 



pac-isc-I, 

3. Stems in H and V. 

fra-I, f!rao-ttL8« frn-i-tiui sum, 

yeh-X, veo-tus sun, . 

4. Stems in a T-mute. 
aBBentl-rl, assen-sas sum, 
fate-rl, fas-Bos sum, 
eon-fitS-rl, con-fes-siLS sum, 
grad-I, gres-sns sum, 
ag-gred-X, ag-gres-Bus Bum, 
nXt-I, nl-BUB (nix-uB) Bum, \ 

nl-BflruB, r 

ordl-rl, or-BU8 Bum, 

pat-I, pas-BUB Bum, 

per-pet-X, per-peB-«uB Bum, 



fiLt-I, tl-BUB Bum, 

5. Stems in a Liquid. 
com-min-iBc-X, com-men-tuB Bum, 

ex-perl-rX, ez-per-tUB Bum, 
miBerO-rl, miser-i-tuB Bum, 

6. Stems in E fob S. 

quer-X, queB-tuB Bum, 

7. Stems in TJ. 

loqu-I, locfi-tuB Bum, 

requ-I, seofL-tuB Bum, 

ob-lIv-iBC-X, ob-lX-tuB Bum, 
5 



toef^cy. 

to {waggon) ride. 



to assent. 

1x> confess. 

to confess. 

to step, 

to attack. 

to stay one^s self 

on. 
to begin, 
tosifffer. 
to endure to the 

end, 
to use. 



to think t^, d^ 

vise, 
totrif. 
iopittf, 

toeomplaiH, 

tospedk, 
tofoUow 
toforget. 
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Change of Conjugation. 

(Compare 156.) 
A. 
176. 1. Verbs of the Ist Cotijugation which pass over into the 2d in 
the Perfect and the Supine. 



WITH CONNECTING-VOWEL. 



erep-o, 
cub-o, 
doxn-Ot 
mlo-o, 
dl-mio-o. 



orepS-re, 
enbS-re, 
•domfi-rot 
micS-re, 
dl-mioS-re, 



plic-o (ez-plic-o), plicS-re, 
(The eimple rare.) 



crep-Ql, crep-ittun, 

eub-nl, oub-itnm, 

dom-nl, dom-itum, 
xnic-ul, — 

dX-micS-vI, dl-mioS-tiimt 

plic-oKpliofi-vD, plio-itum(-S-tum), 



torattU, 
tolU. 
iotame. 
iogtiiioer,JUuh, 
tojlght {put), 
to fold. 



son-o, 

ton-o, 
vet-o, 

frico, 
nec-o, 
6-neo-o, 

860-0, 



sons- re, 

tonS-re, 
vets-re. 



son-Ql, son-itiun (sonS-tti- 

ru8), to tound. 

ton-ul, to thunder, 

vet-ul, vet-itum, ioforbid, 

WITHOUT CONNECTING-VOWEL. 
fricS-re, frio-oX, fric-tnm (-S-tom), to rub, 

neeS-re, neofi-vl, necS-tumt toJeUL 

6-necS-re, 6-nec-uI(-S-vD, 6-neo-tum, tolMqff, 

secS-re, see-ul, leo-tam, toeuL 



2. Verbs of the 3d Conjugation which pass over into the 2d in the Per- 
fect and the Supine. 

WITH CONNECTING-VOWEL. 



ao-cmnb-o. 




ac-oab-itnm. 


to lie down. 


frem-o. 




frem-itum, 


to roar, rage. 


gem-o, 


gem-ere, gem-nl, 


gem-itum, 




gi-gn-o (GBi*.), 


gi-gn-ere, gen-nl. 


gen-itum. 


to beget. 


mol-o, 


mol-ere, mol-oX, 


mol-itum, 


to grind. 


8trep-o, 


Btrep-ere, strep-ul, 


Btrep-itum, 


tomakeadin. 


vom-o, 


vom-ere, vom-oX, 


vom-itnin. 


tovomiL 




WITHOUT CONNECTING-VOWEL. 




al-o. 


al-ere, al-ul, 


al-tnm, alitTim, 


to nourish. 


col-o, 


ool-ere, ool-ol. 


col-tum. 




Gonsnl-o, 


consul-ere, congal-ul, 


consal-tnin. 


tooonmU, 


frend-o (e-o). 


frend-ere, (frend-oD, 


fre-sum, fres-sum, to gnash. 


oooul-o. 


oooul-ere, oeeuI-nX, 


oocul-tum, 


to conceal. 


rapi-o, 


rap-ere, rap-oX, 


rap-tum. 


tosnatch. 


oor-ripi-o, 


cor-rip-ere,. eor-rip-nX, 


cor-rep-tnm. 


toseize. 


8er«, 


ser-ere, — 




to string (ouO. 


de^er-o, 


de-ser-ere, dfi-ser-ol, 


dS-sertnm, 


to abandon. 


So. too, 


depe-o, I knead, tez-o, I weave, and plnso, I pound. 


(See 172.) 




WITHOUT 


SUPINE. 




compeso-o, 


compeso-ere, oompeso-nl. 




to curb in. 


con-oin-o (oo-, 


con-cin-ere, oon-oin-oX, 




to sing together 


prae-). 


f 






ez-oell-o, (ante- 


, ex-cell-ere, ez-oelloX, 


ez-oel-BUB. 


to surpass. 


prae), 








■tertro. 


gtert-ere, stert-uX, 




to snore. 


trem-o. 


trem-ere, tremxa, 




totremNe. 
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amici-o. 


amiol-re, 


aperi-o. 


aperl-re, 


operi-o. 


operl-re, 


saU-o. 


sall-re, 


de-sm-o, 


d6-8ill-re, 



todothe. 
to open, 
to cover up, 
ioleap. 
io leap down. 



to send for, 

toaUaek, 

to desire. 

toseekC^aty, 

toseek. 



3. Verbs of the 4th Conjugation which pass over into the 2d in the Per- 
fect and the Supine. 

amio-ol (amixl), axnio-tvin, 
aper-ul, aper-tmn, 

oper-nl, oper-tum, 

sal-Ql, Bal-tnm, 

de-sil-nl, (dfi-sul-tumO 

4. Verbs of the 3d Conjugation which pass over into the 4th in the Per- 
fect and Supine, 
arcess-o, arcess-erei arcess-lvl, aroess-Itum, 

So, too, lace88-o, / tease, oapess-o, Ilay hold of. 
in-ces8-o, in-ceBS-IvX (cessi), 

So facess-o, 2 cause, make off. 
cnpi a, cnp-ere, cup-Ivi* ' cap-Itnm, 

pet-o, pet-ere, pet-lvl, pet-Itnm, 

quaer-o, quaer-ere, quaes-lvl, qaaes-Itum, 

quaeso, qnaesamns, are old colloquial forms, prythee. 

con-qolpo, oon-qnlr-ere, conquls-lyl, oon-quls-ltnin, to hunt up, 
nid-o, rad-ere, rud-lYl, rud-Itum, to roar, 
sapi-o, sap-ere, sap-IvX (-ul)i tohaveaJUxcor, 

5. Verbs which vary between the 2d and the 4th Conjugation. 
cie-o(ci-o), oi8-re (cl-re), cl-vl, ci-tum(oX-tiixii), to »«r t<p. 

oon-oitTU, per-eit-us, ez-d-tiifl* or ezcXtus, but ac-cX-tns. 

6. Verbs which pass over into the 3d Conjugation in the Supine. 
pCt-o, pOtft-re, pQt5-vX, pO-tum (po) or 

pQt-Stami 
p9-tflrTL8, 

potS-ttLms, to drink. 
B. 

1 77. CHANOB 01* CONJUOATIOK AS BESULT OF KSDUFLICATIOK. 

d-0, da-re, ded-I, da-tum, to give, put, do. 

Remark.— Everywhere a-short, except liLdSfl, thou givest, and dS« give thou. 

1. Like do, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, such as : 

drcum-do, I surround; satis-do, I give bail; pessum do, I ruin; vfinnm-do, I sell; as: 
circom-d-o, oircum-da-re, circum-de-dl, ciTCumrd&'tum, to surround. 

2, The compounds of da-re witli monosyllabic words pass over wholly 
into the 3d Conjugation. 



aM-o, 


ab-d-ere, 


ab-did-I, 


ab-d-itum, 


to put away. 


ad-d-o, 


ad-d-ere, 


ad-did-X, 


ad-d-itum, 


to put to. 


eon-d-o. 


con-d-ere, 


con-did-X, 


oon-d-itnin. 


to put 1QI 

(found). 


a1)fl-eon-do, 


ab8-con-d%re, abs-con-d-I, 


&bB'COii'dL'itum,toputfar away. 






(didi). 






cred-o, 


cr6-d-ere. 


cr6-did-I, 


ore-d-itnm, 


toputfdith. 


dfi-d^, 


dS-d-ere, 


d6^d-I, 


de-d-itnm, 


to give up. 


&-d-o. 


e-d-ere. 


e-did-I, 


e-d-itum, 


to put out. 


in-d-o, 


in-d-ere. 


in-did-I, 


in-d-itum, 


to put in. 


per-d-o. 


per-d-ere, 


per-didi. 


per-d-itum. 


to fordo (ruin). 


pr5-d-o. 


prO-d-ore, 


prO<Ud-i, 


prS-d-itTim, 


to betray. 


red-d-o. 


red-d-ere, 


red-did-I, 


red-d-itnm, 


to give back. 


trs-d-o, 


trS-d-ere, 


trS-didI, 


trS-d-itnm, 


to give over. 


▼fa^C 


v6n-d-ere, 


ven-did-I, 


vfin-d-itum. 


toputuptosale. 
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178. 




sto, I stand. 






■to, 


BtS-re, 


■ tet-l, 


CBtS-tu-ruB) 


, to stand. 


ad-st-o. 


ad-stt-re, 


ad-8tit-t 




to stand by. 


oon-st-o, 


con-stS-re, 


con-Btit-I, 




to stand fast, • 


in-Bt-o, 


in-BtS-re, 


in-Btit-t 




to stand upon. 


ob-st-o. 


ob-BtS-re, 


ob-BtiM, 


—' 


agaiMt. 


per-st-o, 


per-BtS-re, 


per-Btit-I, 






prae-st-o, 


prae-8tS-re, 


prae-Btit-I, 




to stand ahead. 


re-8t-o. 


re-8tS-re, 


re-Btit-I, 


— 


to stand over. 


dl-st-o, 


dlBtSre, 


— 




to stand apart. 


ex-g^o, 


ez-BtS-re, 




— 


to stand out. 


eironm-st-o, 


ciroxutt-BtS-re, 


circnm-Btet-I, 




to stand round. 



1. Like ciroump4ito, all compoatids of stare with dissyllabic prepositions 
have -stetl in the Perfect, as : 

ante-Bto, lam superior; inter-Bto, lam between ; Buper-sto, I stand upon. 

2, In other compounds the reduplicated form sisto is used, which, as a 
simple verb, has the transitive meaning, I {cause to) atand^ but in its com- 
pounds, the intransitive, I stand. 



■ iBt-o, 


BiBt-ere, 


(Btit-I), 


Bta-tum, 


to {cause to) 
stand. 


oon-BiBt-0, 


con-BiBt-ere, 


con-Btit-I, 


eon-Bti-tum, 


to come to a standi 


d6-8iBtrO (ab-\ 


de-BiBt-ere, 


de-8tit-I, 


d6-Bti-tnm, 


to stand qff. 


ex-8i8t-o, 


ex-siBt-ere, 


ex-stit-I, 


ex-Bti-tum, 


to stand up. 


ob-Bist-o, 


ob-Biflt-ere, 


ob>Btit-I, 


ob-Bti-tum, 


to take a stand 
against. 


re-BlBt-o, 


re-Biflt-ere, 


re-8tit-I, 


re-Bti-tum, 




ad-Bi8t-o, 


ad-sist-ere, 


ad-Btit-I, 




to stand near. 


in-BiBt-o, 


in-BiBt-erd, 


in-Btit-I, 






oiroum-BiBt-o, 


ciroum-BiBt-ere, oiroum-Btet-I, 




to take a stand 










round. 



179. 



C. 



ChANOB or GONJUOATION AS BXSULT OT BTJZBNGTHENSD PbBSENT. 

1. Present strengthened by n. 

li-n-o, lin-ere, ll-vl» or levl, li-tum, 

Bi-n-o, Bin-ere, bI-vI, Bi-tnm, 

d6-Bin-o, de-sin-ere, de-Bl-vKil), de-Bi-ttixn, 

p5n-o (PO-8INO), pOn-ere, po8-uI, poBitum, 



to besmear, 
to let. 

to leave of. 
to place, Uaoe fo- 
Und, 



2. Present strengthened by so- : compare I! (181). 

ere-se-o, creBO-ere, er6-vi, ere-toxn, to grow. 

no-BO-o noso-ere, nO-vI, (Adj. nOtus), to learn to know. 

oo-gnoBO-Of oo-gpidso-ere, co-gnO-vI, oo-gn-itum, to recogt^ize. 

So the other corapoimds of nSsco, except igndsoo, I pardon, take no notice qf, whicb 
has Sap. ignOtumCadj. ignOtus, unknown^. 



pa-BO-0, paso-ere, pS-vI, paB-tum, 

quie-so-o, qtdeso-ere, quis-vl, quiS-tiim, 

Bue-flO-o (as-, ooii-)i Bneso-ere, sufi-vl, sufi-tnm, 



to graze (trans.) 

to rest, 

to aeeustomonfi 

9df. 
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180. Some stems in -r (-er) undergo change of conjugation as result of 
Metathesis, which also is a strengthening of the Present. Ser-o, Isow^ is a 
reduplicated form for se-so. 



oer-n-o. cem-ere, 

de-oem-o, dS-cem-eret 

■erH), ser-ere, 

eon-ser-o, con-ser-ere, 

sper-n-o, spem-ere, 

Bter-n-Ot stem-ere, 



ter-o, 



ter-ere. 



(cr6-vr, 


(cre-tum), 


totepcaraU, 


de-er6-yl, 


dfi-ere-tiim, 


tocUdde, 


•e-vi, 


sa-tTun, 


(osow. 


con-s«-vI, 


con-B-itum, 





sprS-vI, 


Bprfi-tum, 


todetpiM. 


BtrS-vI, 


BtrS-tiuii, 


to strew. 


tri-vl, 


trl-tum, 


tomb. 



E. . 
Iis^CHOATivE Verbs. 



181. 1. The inchoatives are formed -« 



"by adding to the vowel- 
stems -8C-. 
by adding to the conso- 
nant-stems -isc-. 
Perfect and Supine are formed from the pure stem. 

inveterS-so-o, InveterSBO-ere, inveterS-vI, inveterS-tum, to grow old, 
Bfi-sc-or, nSso-t nS-tussum, to be bom, 

ez-ol6-80-o, ez-olSso-ere, ez-oie-vl, ez-ole-tuin, to get one'e growth. 

Like ezol6sco> conj agate obsolSsco, / grow old; bat abolSsoo, / disappear^ follows 
aboleo, nnd inolSsco bas uo sapine. 



ad-oie-sc-o, 

co-al&^co, 

con-vale-so-o, 

in-cal98C-o. 

ezarde-sc-o, 

Bel-BC-O, 

adscI-BO-o, 
ob-dormi-BC-o, 
eon-cup-isc-Oi 

(cnp-ere), 
in-gem-iBC-o, 
re-sip-iBO-o, 

(sap-ere), 
re-vlv-isc-o, 



ad-ol6so-ere, 

c<haieB0-6re, 

con-valSsc-ere, 

in-oal6BO-ere, 

ez-ardSso-ere, 

Bclsc-ere, 

ad-BClBO-ere, 

ob-dormiso-ere, 

con-cupiso-ere, 

in-gemiBO-ere, 
re-flipiBO-ere, 



ad-ol6-yI, 

co-al-ul, 

con-val-ul, 

in-cal-ul, 

ez-ar-Bl, 

BCl-Vl, 

ad-BCl-Yl, 

ob-dorml-vl, 

coa-cup-lvl, 

in-gem-uli 
re-Bip-Ivt 



ad-ul-timi, 

(oo-aMtum), 

con-val-i-tttm, 

ez-ar-Bum, 
Bcl-tam, 
ad-BCl-tum, 
ob-dormi turn, 
con-cupl-tnm, 



to grow up. 
to grow together, 
to get well, 
to get warm, 
totakeflre, 
to decree, 
to take on. 
to faU asleep, 
toUmgfor. 

to sigh, 
toeometoone*8 



re-vlvisc-ere, re-vi-xl. 



re-vic-tum, 



to come to life agatn. 



2. Inchoative Verbs may be formed likewise from Nouns or Adjectives. 



S-ySn-eBO-o, 
IrS-80-or, 



6-vSnesoere, 
IrSBOl, 



nOt-BBOH), nOtesc-ere, 

Tespor^asc-o, yMperaBc-ere, 



e-vSn-til, (vSnns), 
Irft-tUB sum, ) (Ira), 

lam angry, i 
nOt-nI, (nOtuB), 

— (veBper), 



to disappear, 
to grow angry. 

to become knotffn. 
to become everOng- 



Bude-0, 


andfi-re, 


fld-o. 


fld-ere, 


gaude-o. 


gaud6-re. 


[re-vert-or 


re-vert-I, 


Bole-o, 


8ol6-re, 



102 ibbagulap verbs. 

182. Chan^ge of Voice. 

Neuter Pasbiye Verbs. 

au-suB Biim, io dart, 

fi-BUB BtLm, to trust 

gSv-lBUB BtLm, to r^oice, 

re-vert-Ii re-versuB Bum], to turn back. 
Bol-itnB STUD., to be wont, 

Rkmarks.— 1. Some Active Verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with Active mean- 
ing, {is : ofinStuB, ofie who has dined, from oCnSrOi to dine ; prSnsus, having breakfasted^ 
ft-om prandeo, I breakfast; pOtus, drunken, from pQto, I drink; jfirStUB, having taken 
the oath^ swotn, from jfLro, I swear ; conjtLrStuB, a conspirator, from eonjtLrOi I con- 
sjnre. Many each are used purely as Adjectives: consIderStllB, circumspect^ from con* 
Bidero ; cautus, wary, from caveo, I beware, 

2. The Perfect Participle of many Deponent Verbs has both Active and Passive mean- 
ing : adeptUB (adipiscor), having acquired, or being acqtdred ; comitatuB (comitor, 
7 accompany) ; ezpertuB (ezperior, / try) ; ezBecrStus (exsecror, / curse) ; imitStuB 
(imitor, / copy) ; meritus fmereor, / deserve) ; opInStus, necopInStoB (opinor, 1 
think) ; pactiLB (paciBCor, I contract ; partltUB (partior, I distribute) ; BortltuB (Bortior, 
I cast lots) ; tueor, Ip/vtect; tUtUBt safe ; the Perf. Participle in ordinary use is tfltStuB 

183. Irregular Verbs. 

A. 

Irregular in the Formation of the Tense-Stems. 

Irregular in the formation of the tense-stems are: 
1. Two Verbs in a P-mute of the 3d conjugation, viz. : 

olepo, IJOcJu lambo, / lick. See 158. 

3. Six Verbs of the 3cl conjugation in a K-mute, which haye, in spite of 
the short stem-syllable, the Perfect in -si, viz. : 

regO» I keep right, tego, Icover in, coquo, I bake, and the componnds of 
lego, Ipick up, lacio, I lure, specie, I spy (llgo, -lioio, -Bpicio). 

From lego, however, only dlligo, / love ; intellego, / understand ; and negleg^, 
1 neglect; are irregular. The other compounds are regular. Sec 161. 

3. Two Verbs of the 3d conjugation in a T-mute, which, in spite of the 
short stem-syllable, have the Perfect in -si, viz. : 

divide, I part. qnatio, Ishake. See 167. 

4. Four Verbs of the 3d conjugation in a T-mute, which, in spite of long 
Btem-syllable, liave the Perfect in -i, viz. : 

cUdo, Ihaimner ; side, Tsit; strldeo, Itohisile ; verto, I turn. See 167, 
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5. Assimilation between bs and ms occurs in the Perfect and Supine of 



jabe-o. 


jnb6-re. 


jus-sl, jawam* 


to order. 


prem-o (-prim-o), 


prem-ere, 


proB-sI, pres-sam, 


to press. 


6. Special irregulaiities occur in : 




bib-o. 


bib-ere. 


bib-t (bib-itam), 


todHnk, 


mane-o, 


manS-re, 


maa-Bl, man-sam, 


to remain. 


m6ti-or^ 


metl-rl, 


mea-sas ■am. 


to measure. 


met-o. 


met-ere. 


mes-sal, mes-sam, 


to maw. 


mori-or, 


morl. 


mor-taas Baxat 


to die. 


rand-o, 


raad-re. 


raa-sl, raa-saxa, 


to be hoarse. 


ra-or. 


r6-rl. 


ra-tas saxa, 


to think. 


This verb has no 


I present participle 






7. Formed from diflfercnt tense-stems, are : 




fer-o. 


fei^re, 


tall, Ut-tam, 


to bear. 


toU-o, 


toU-ere, 


sas-tal-I, lab-lS-taxa, 


tolift 



See 186. 

184. B. 

Ibbkgulab in the Conjugation or the Presbnt-Stex. 

Irregular in the conjugation of the Present-stem are : 

1. ori-or, orl-rl, or-tus siun, to arise. 

Pbie8ent: ori-or, or-eris, or-itar, or-imar, or-imini, ori-antar. 

Ixpebfect: orl-rer and or-erer. Gerund: ori-undus. 
The compounds follow the simple verb, except ad-orl-rl, rise up at^ aU 
taeky which follows the Fourth Conjugation. 

2. I-re, to go. Stem i, which, before a, o, u, becomes a 



85. 


INPICATIVE. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Pbbsent. 






SmG.- 


Igo, 

-1. e-o, 

2. I-s, 

8. i-t, 






Ibe goifig. 
e»a-m, 
e-a-B, 
e-a-t, 


Plur.- 


— 1. I-mu8, 

2. I-tis, 

3. e-n-nt. 






e-a-mus, 

e^L-tis, 

e-a-nt. 




IMPERATIVE. 




SlNG.- 


—2. i, go ihouy 
3. 






I-to, thou shalt go^ 
I-to, Tie 8haU go^ 


Plur.- 


—2. I-te, go ye, 
3. 






I-t5te, ye sJiaU go, 
e-u-nto, they shaUao. 
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IKBEGULAR YEBBS. 



INDICATIVE. 



Imfebfsct. 



Future. 



SUBJUNCTIVK 



X-re-m, I were going. 



M>-o, I Mm go. 

Perfect. 
I-vl (compos. -i-I), I have gone, I-veri-m (ez-i-erl-m). 

Pluperfect. 
i-vera-m (ex-i-era-m), I/iad gone, I-visse-m (ez-i-sse-m). 

Future Perfect. 
I-ver-o (ex-i-er-o). 
INFINITIVE : pres. i-rel Perf. I-visse (i-«se). 
PARTICIPLES : Prbs. ^e-ns. G. o-u-ntis. Fut. ACT. i-tur-us. 
GERUND : e-u-nd-i. 
SUPINE : i-tum, to go. 

The Passive occurs in some of the compounds : circum-i-ri. 

Compounds of eo are : -ven-eOj I am for sale^ imd per-eo, I perish, which 
serve as passives to ven-do and per-do, whose regular passives occur only 
in the forms vend-itus, vend-endus, and per-ditus. 

The compound ambi-o, / soUcit, follows the Fourth Conjugation 
throughout. 

Like i-re, logo, are conjugated qui-re, to he able, andne-qui-re, to be nna^jle, 
which, however, are usual only in Present Indicative and Subjunctive. 

3. fer-re, to bear, 

186. The connecting-vowel i is dropped before t and 8, and fi 
before r. Some parts are supplied by tul- (tol- tla-). 



INDICATIVE. 

I bear. 
Sing.— 1. fer-o, 
3. fer-s, 
3. fer-t, 

PLUR. — 1. fer-i-mus, 

2. fer-tis, 

3. fer-u-nt. 



ACTIVE. 



Pbesskt. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I be bearing. 
fer-a-m, 
fer-a-s, 
fer-a-t, 

teT'A-iaaBf 

fer-a-tifl, 

fer-a-nt. 
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Sing.— 2. fer, 
8. 

Plub.— 2. fer-te, 
8. 



IMPERATIVE: 
bear (hou. 



l)earye, 



fer-to, 
fer.tS, 



Uiou BhaU bear, 
heahaUbear, 



fer-t5te, ye shall bear, 
fer-u-ntiiy ikey shaU bear. 



INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

IXFEBTBCT. 

fer-^ba-m, 1 toaa bearing, fer-re-m, Iv>6re bearing. 

FUTUBB. 

fer-a-m, I shall bear, 

Perfbct. 
tnl-I, Iliavebome, tol-ezi-m. 

INFmiTIVE : Pres. fer-re. perf. tul-isse. 

PART. fer-e-ns, bearing. Fur. Act. la-tnr-us. 

SUPINE: la-tum (t(o)la-tum> 



PASSIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 



Present. 



I am borne. 
Sing.— 1. fer-o-r, 

2. fer-ris, 

3. fer-tur, 

Pum. — 1. fer-i-mur, 

2. f er-i-minl, 

3. fer-n-ntur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I be borne. 
fer-a-r, 
fer-a^ris, 
« fer-a-tur, 

fer-sUmur, 
fer-a-minl; 
fer-a-ntur. 



IMPERATIVE. 

be thou borne. 



Sing.— 2. fer-re, 
3. 

Plur.— 2. fer4-minl, be ye borne. 



INDICATIVE. 

Imperp. : fer-eba-r, 

PuTDiiE : fer-a-r. 

Perfect : la-tus 111111, 

INF. fer-ri, to be borne. 



fer-tor, thou shaU be boruA 
fer-tor, h^ shaU be borne, 

fer-u-ntor, they shaU be borne, 

SUBJUNCTIVE, 
fer-re-r. 



l^tuB aim. 
GER: fer-e-nd-us. 



5* 
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af-fer-0, 

au-fer-0, 

con-fer-o, 

dif-fer-o, 

ef-fer-o, 

of-fer-o, 



af-fer-re, 

au-fer-re, 

con-fer-re, 

dif-fer-re, 

ef-fer-re, 

of-fer-re. 



COMPOUNDS. 

at-tul-I, 

abs-tul-I. 

con-tul-I, 

dlB-tuM. 

ez-tol-I, 

ob-tTiH, 



al-lS-tum, 

ab-lS-tum, 

coHS-tum, 

dl-lS-tum, 

fi-lS-tum, 

ob-lS-tom, 



to bear to, 
to bear away. 
toooUeet. 
to put off. 
to carry out. 
toqffer. 



Remark.— Snf-fero, lundergoy has the Perfect sns-tin-ul (BUB-tul-I, Bub-la-tiun, 
being appropriated to toU-o). (188.) 

4. ed-ere, to eat, 
187. <In certain forms the connecting- vowels 1 and e are dropped 
before s, t, and r j d before s (r) is dropped or assimilated (as ss), and before 
t becomes s. 



INDICATIVE. 

I eat. 
Sma. — 1. ed-o, 

2. ed-i-s, e-s, 

3. ed-i-t, e-st, 

Plur. — 1. ed-i-mus, 

2. ed4-tis, es-tis, 

3. ed-u-nt. 



ed-eba-m, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pbepent. 

I be eating. 
ed-a-m, 
ed-a-s, 
ed-a-t, 

ed-a-muSj 

ed-atis, 

ed-a-nt. 

Imperfect. 

ed-ere-m, es-sem, I were eating. 



Sing. — 2. ed-e, es, 
3. 

Plur. — 2. ed-i-te, es-te, eat i 
3. 



late, 

IMPERATIVE. 
eatihou^ 



ed-i-to, es-to, 
ed-i-to, es-to, 



ihou sliolt e>£ty 
heshaUecU, 

editote, es-t5te, ye sTwU eat. 
ed-u-nto, t/iey shaU eat. 



INFINITIVE, 
ed-ere, es-se, to eat. 

5. fi-erl, to hecome. 

188. ri-o is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, accord- 
ing to the 4th Conjugation, but receives a connecting-vowel in the Sub- 
junctive Imperfect and in tlie Infinitive, viz., fi-e-rem, / tcare heco^ning ; 
fi-e-rl, to became. In these forms t^e i is short, but elsewhere if is long, 
even before another vowel. 
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iMFiBF. faciebam, I made, 
FuTUBB. fiaciaiii, I$IujlU make, 
Pkrvxct. focL 
PLUPER7. f^ceram. 
F. PsBT. fecero. 



The Infinitive ends in -rl, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem is 
treated as the Passive to facio, Imaks The rest of the Passive is formed 
regularly fixim facio. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

PBK8. fiEicio, I make. IND. fio, lam made, I became. 

fis, fit (fimus, fitis), fiunt. 
fiebam, I was made, I became, 
fiam, I shall be made (become), 
' factuB smn. 
feictus eram. 
factus ero. 
SUB. fiam, fiaa, fiat, etc. » 
fierem, fieres, etc. 
INF. perf. factimi esse, to haw become, 
FuT. futmum esse or fore. 
F. P. factum fore. 

RxMARK.— The compoands of faclo with Prepositions change the a of the stem into 
i, and form the Passive regalarly from the same stem : perflcio, /ocAi^tw, Pass, perfldor ; 
interflcio, Pa^s. interficior, Icon destroyed. Bat when componnded with word? other 
than prepositions, facio retains its a, and ases flo as its Passive : 

patefacio, I lay open. Pass, patefio: oalefacio, I warm. Pass, calefio. 
The accent remains the same as in the simple verb : calef£ei8, thou warmest. 

189. 6. Vel-le, to be willing. 
nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, io be willing rather. 





Pbkbbnt. 




volo, 

vult, 
volumus, 
vultin, 
volunt. 


nolo, 
n5n vis, 
non vult, 
nolumus, 
n5n vultis, 
nSlunt. 


mSlo, 

mSvIs, 

mavult, 

mavultis, 
malunt. 


vdebam, 


nolebam, 

FUTUBK. 


malebam. 


voles. 


ndlam, 
n5l$s, 

Pebfbct. 


males &c. 


voluX, 


ndlul. 


malul &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVK 








Fbksbnt. 




velim, 




nolim, 




veils. 




nSlXs, 


malls, 


veUt, 




n5lit, 


malit, 


velXmiifl, 




nSUmiifl, 




veUtis, 




nSHtis, 


malitis, 


vellnt 




nolint 
Ihpbhteot. 


malint. 


vellem, 




nollem, 


mallem. 


IMP.: 


SlNG.- 


-n5li, n5lIto. 






Plur.- 


-rn51ite,nolItote, 


nSlunto. 


INF. PRE8. veUe, 




noUe, 


malle. 


Pbbf. volulssa, 




n51ui8se, 


maluissAi 


PART. voleziB. 




nSlens. 





190. Defective Verbs. 

1. ajo, I say ay. 

IND. Prbs. 1. ajo, 2. ais, 3. ait. PLun.— 3. ^unt. 

iMFBBr. ajebam, etc. Fbkf. ait. 

SUBJ. s^as, ^jat, i^Jant. 

PART, sijeiis (as adj.), affirmative. 

2. inqnam, I say, quoth L 

IND. Pbes. Sing. — 1. inquam, 2. inquis, 3. inquit. 

Plub. — 1. inquimus, 2. inquitis, 8. inqviunt. 
IMPBBF. 3. inquiebat. 

Fur. S* inquies, 3. inquiet. 

Fbbf. 2. inquisU, 3. inqxiit 

Plur.— 2. inquistii. 

3. fe-rl, to speak, 
Pbbs. fatur. Fut. fiCbor, fabitur. Pbrp. fatus sum, etc. SUP, ISta 
IMPER. fire. GER fandl, fando. PART. Prb». fantis, fantem. 

4. ave-re, salve-re, vale-re. 
avS, salve, salvebis, haU tJiou / vale, fareweU. 



avete, salvete, 



avere, 



salvSre. 
age, agite, 
cedo. 



Iiail ye / valete, farewelL 

valere. 
c{nne / apage, begone ! 

give / Plur. — cette. 
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In use only in the Perfect-stem are ooepi^ I luive begun, to which incipio 
serves as a Present ; memini, / remember ; 5di, I Tiate ; novl (from ndsco^ 
see 179), Ikrww^ am aware; consuevl (from consuesco), lam wont. 



IND. coepi, I have begun. 


SUBJ. 


coeperim, 


coeperam, 




coepiBsem. 


coeperS. 


INF. 


coepisse, to Turn begun. 


IND. memini, I remember. 


SUBJ. 


meminerim, 


memineram, 




meminissem. 


meminoroa 


IISTP. 


meminisse, to rem£rnber. 


IMPER SiNO.— mementJS. 


Plur.- 


-mementSte. 


IND. 5dl, Ihate, 


SUBJ. 


oderim, 


oderam, 




Sdissem, 


5dero. 


INF. 


5disse, to hate. 



coepi and ddl Iiave passive forms of the same meaning : 

coeptus Bum, I have begun (which is used with the Passive Inf). 
OS11S sum, Iliate, 

191. Obsolete Forms of the Verb. 

1. The Future of Verbs in -io is sometimes formed like Ibo, / shall go , 
▼enibo, IsJiall come ; scibo, / shall know. 

2. The Pres. Inf. Pass, was originally longer by -er : monstrarier, 
miflceiier, admittier, experirier. 

3. The Pres. Subj. Act. had an ending -im (compare sim, velim) : edim, 
edis, edit, edint, eat. Other examples, such as effodint, coquint, temperint, 
carint, seem to be doubtful. Dare formed duim j so, perduim, creduim. 

4. In older poetry ie of the Iraperf. Ind. Act. 4th couj. is sometimes con- 
tracted into I : scibam. 

5. In the Perfect stem there was a shorter formation. So in the 2 Pers. 
Perf. Act. Ind. 3 conj., dixti, dixtis (only from mute stems). The termi- 
nations -aim and -sem (Perf. and Pluperf. Subj.), -so (Fut. Perf.), -se (Perf. 
Inf), are added to the verb stem. After a vowel 8 becomes ss. So dizim, 
fazim, adaxim, rapsim; locassim, negassim; faxem, extinxem; faxo, 
capso, jusso, amasso j surrexe, prdtraxe, dixe. The Inf. forms of the 
vowel conjugations coincide with amasse, flSsse, audlsse, as creasti, dS. 
lesti, au^ati with dlxti. A Future Inf in -sere is also found ; impetras- 
sere, prohibessere. Compare, however, facessere, capessere. 

The antiquated forms of faoio are often found in old formulae. 
Aadeo, I dare, forms a Perf. Snbj., ausim. 

6. Old foiTns of esse. 

(1) siem, sies, siet, Pr. Subj. 

(2) escit, escunt, Inchoative for Fut. 

(3) fiiam, fuas, fuat, fiiant, Pr. Subj. (stem fa-). 

(4) fuvi, fovi, Pf. Ind. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 

This lodex is intended to serve as a supplement also, and contains 
many verbs not mentioned in the text, defectives in supine or in perfect 
and supine, compounds, isolated forms, rare words. 

A Ajo, 190. 

Albeo, ere, to be white. 
Algeo, ere, alsl, 160. 

Al-licio, ere, ^^l -lectum, 161. 

Al-luo, ere, -lul, iQtum, 173. 
Alo, ere, alul, al(i)tum, 176. 
Amb-igo (ago), ere, 159. 
Amb-io (eg), Ire, IvI ^il), Itum, 185. 

Amicio, Ire, (^^mTx/') »°^ictum, 17a 

Amo, fire, avi, atum. See 119. 

Amplector, I, amplexus, 175. 

Ango, ere, anxl, 160. 

An-nuo, ere, annul (annQtum), 173. 

Ante-cello, ere, 176. 

Ante-sto, -stflre, -stetl, 178. 

Apage, 190. 

A-perio, -Ire, aperul, apertum, 176. 

Apiscor, I, aptus sum. See adipiscor, 

175. 
Ap^peto, ere, IvI, Itum, 176. 

Ap-pUco(176Mre.(P«-Vplicta™: 

turn). 
Ap-pOno (179), ere, -posul, -positom. 



Ab-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 
Ab-igo (ago), ere, -Bgl, -actum, 159. 
Ab-jicio (jACio), ere, -jBcI, -jectum, 

159. 
Ab-luo, ere, -lul, -iQtum, 173. 
Ab-nuo, ere, -nut (-nuittlrus), 173. 
Ab-oleo, ere, evi, itum, 127. 
Ab-olesco, ere, -olevl, 181. 
Ab-ripio (kapio), ere, -ripul, -r^p- 

tum, 170. [177. 

Abs-condo (do), ere, -dl (didl), ditum, 
Ab-sisto, ere, -stiti, 178. 
Ab-sum, -esse, ab-ful, a-ful, 113. 
Ac-cendo, ere, -cendl, -censum, 164. 
Ac-cido (cado), ere, -cidi, 168. 
Ac-cipio (CAPio), ere, -cepi, -ceptum, 

157. 
Ac-colo (coLo), ere, -colul, -cultum, 

176. 
Ac-cumbo, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 

176. 
Ac-curro, ere, ac-curri, -cursum, 170. 
Aceo, ere, acul, to be sour, 
Acesco, ere, acul, 181, to get sour- 
Ac-quiro (quabro), ere, -qulsivl, 

-quisltum, 176. 
Acuo, ere, acul, actltum, 173. 
Ad-do, ere, -didl, -ditum, 177. 
Ad-imo (emo), ere, -emi, -emtum, 131. 
Ad-ipiscor, I, ad-eptus sum, 175, 182. 
Ad-olesco, ere, -olevl, -ultum, 181. 
Ad-orior, -ortrl, -ortus sum, 184. 
Ad-scisco, ere, -sclvl, -scltum, 181. 
Ad-sisto, ere, -stiti, 178. 
Ad-spicio, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 161. 
Ad-sto, -stare, -stiti, 178. 
Ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-ful, af-ful, 113. 
Aegresco, ere, to fall sick. 
Af-fero, -ferre, at-tull, al-latum, 186. 
Age, 190. 

Ag-gredior, -gredl, -grcssus, 175. 
A-gnOsco, ere, a-gnOvI, a-gnitum 

(agnOtQrus), 179. 
Ago, ere, egl, actum, 159. 



Arceo, ere, arcul j arctus, 

(comp. 128) I artus (adj.) 
Arcesso (accerso), ere, arcessiyl, 

-Itum, 176. 
Ardeo, ere, arsi, arsum, 165. 
Aresco, ere, arul, 181, to become dry. 

Arguo, ere, argul. gJI^^,) 1^3. 
Ar-ripio (kapio), ere, ul, -reptum, 

176. 
A-sccndo (scANDO), ere, I, scensum, 

164. 
A-spicio, ere, a-spexl, a-spectum, 161. 
As-sentior, Irl, assensus sum, 175. 
As-sideo (sbdeo), ere, -sedl, -sesflum, 

166. 
As-suesco, ere, -suevi, -suetum, 179. 
At-texo, ere, -texul, -textum, 172. 
At-tineo (tenko), ere, ul, -tentum, 

128. 
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At-tingo (tango), ere, attigl, altac- 

tnm, 162. 
At-toUo, ere, to ram up. 
Audeo, ere, ausus sum, 182. 
Audio, Ire, IvI, Itum. See 136. 
Au-fero, -ferre» abstull, ablaium, 186. 
Augeo, ere, auxl, auctum, 156. 
Ave, 190. 



Balbatio, Ire, to stutter. 
Batuo, ere, ul, to pummel, fence. 
Bibo, ere, bibi, (bibitum), 183. 

c. 

Cado, ere, cecidi, cflsum, 168. 
Caectltio, Ire, to be blind. 
Caedo, ere, cecldl, caesum, 168. 
Calefacio, ere, -ffecl, -factum, 159, 188. 
Calesco, ere, calul, to get warm. 
Calleo, ere, ul, to be skilled. 
Calveo, ere, to be baM. 
Candeo, ere, ul, to shine. 
Caneo, Bre, to be gray. 
Cano, ere, cecini, cantum, 170. 
Capesso, ere, capesslvl, Itum, 176. 
Capio, ere, cBpI, captum, 157. See 

139. 
Carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum, 158. 
Caveo, ere, cflvl, cautum, 174. 
Cedo, ere, cessi, cBssum, 166. 
Ceuatus, 182, R. 1. 

Cerno, ere, (crevi), (cretum), 180. 

Ciiigo, ere, cinxl, cinctum, 160. 
Circum-do, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 177. 
Circum-sisto, ere, stetl, 178. 
Circum-sto, stare, stetl, 178. 
Claudo, ere, clausl, clausum, 165. 

Clepo, ere, fc\Tpn'^^^P^"™' ^^^' ^^^* 

Co-alesco, ere, -alul, (-alitum), 181. 

Co-arguo, ere, ul, 173. 

Co-erao, ere, -Bml, -em(p)tum, 169. 

CoepI, coepisse, 190. 

Co-^nOsco, ere, -gnOvI, -gnitum, 156, 

179. 
CC-go (ago), ere, co-Ggl, co-actuin, 

159. 



Col-lldo (laedo), ere, -llsl, -IftLini, 

105. 
Col-ligo (lego), ere, -legl, -lectum, 

159 
Col-ldceo, ere, -luxl, 160. 
Colo, ere, colul, cultum, 176. 
Com-bQro, ere, -assi, -Gstum, 171. 
Com-edo, ere, -edi, -esum (estum), 164. 
Comitatus, 182, R. 2. 
Comminiscor, I, commentus sum, 

175. 
Com-moveo, ere, -mOvl, -mOtum, 174. 
CO-mo (emo), ere, cOmpsi, cOmptum, 

169. 
Com-parco, ere, -parsi, -parsum, 162. 
Com-pcllo, ere, com-pull, -pulsum, 

168, 170. 
Com-perio (pario). Ire, com-perl, 

com-per-tum, 170. 
Compesco, ere, ul, 176. 
Com-pingo, ere, -pegl, -pactum, 159. 
Com-plector, I, com-plexus, 175. 
Com-pleo, ere, evi, etum, 127. 
Com-primo (prkmo), ere, -pressi, 

-pressum, 183. 
Com-pungo, ere, -punxl, -punctum, 

162. 
Con-cido (cado), ere, -cidi, 168. 
Con-cldo (caedo), ere, -cidl, -cisum, 

168. 
Con-cino (cano), ere, -cinul, 176. 
Concitus (ciEO), 176. 
Con-clQdo (cLAUDo), ere, -clasl,-cla- 

sum, 165. 
Con-cupisco, ere, -cuplvl, cupltum, 

181. 
Con-cutio (quatio), ere, -cussi, -cus- 

sum, 167. 
Con-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 
Con-fercio (farcio). Ire (fersi), fer- 

turn, 160. 
Con-fero, -ferre, -tull, collatum, 186. 
Con-ficio (facio), ere, -ffecl, -fectum, 

159, 188. 
Con-fiteor (fateor), Brt, -fessus, 175. 
Con-fringo (frango), ere, -fregl, 
• -fractum, 169. 
Con-gruo, ere, congrul, 173. 
Con-iicio (jacio), ere, -led, -jectum, 

159. 
CoDjaratus, 182, R. 1. 

Con-quiro (quaero), ere, -quislvl, 
-quisltum, 176. 
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Con-8ero, ere, -semi, -sertiim, 176. 

Con-sero, ere, -sBvI, -situni, 180. 

Con-slderatus, 182, R. 1. 

Con-sldo, ere, consBdl, -sessum, 167. 

Con-sisto, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 178. 

Con-spicio, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 161: 

Con-stituo (sTATUO), ere, ul, -stitQ- 
tuui,. 173. 

Con-slo, -stare, -stia, (constatQrus), 
178. 

Con-suesco, ere, -suBvI, -suetum, 179, 
190. 

Consulo, ere, consulul, -snltum, 176. 

Con-temno, ere, -tem(p)sl, -tem(p)- 
tum, 169. 

Con-texo, ere, -texul, -textum, 173. 

Con-tineo (teneo, 128), ere, ul, -ten- 
turn. 

Con-tingo (tango), ere, contigl, con- 
tactum, 162. 

ConvalCsco, ere,-valul,-valituin, 181. 

Coquo, ere, coxT, coctum, 161, 183. 

Cor-ripio (rapio), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 176. 

Cor-ruo, ere, corrul, 173. 

Crebresco, ere, crBbruI, io get fre- 
quent. 

Cre-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 

Crepo, are, crepul, crepitum, 176. 

CrBsco, ere, crevi, cretum, 179. 

Cubo, are, cubul, cubitum, 176. 

CQdo, ere cadi, cQsum, 167. 

Cupio, ere, cuplvl, cupltum, 176. 

CuiTo, ere, cucurri, cursum, 170. 



DB-cerno, ere, -crBvI, -cretnra, 180. 
DB-cerpo (carpo), ere, si, turn, 158. 
DB-do, dedere, dBdidI, deditum, 177. 
De-fendo, ere, -fendl, -feusum, 164. 
Defetiscor, I, to he worn out. 
DB-go (ago), ere, 159. 
Deleo. See Paradigm, 123-126. 
DB-ligo (lego), ere, -legl, -lectum, 

159. 
De-mo (emo), ere, dempsi, dBmptum, 

169. 
Depello (170), ere, dBpulI, dBpnlsum. 
De-prirao (premo, 183), ere, -pressl, 

pressum. 
Depso, ere, depsul, depstum, 172. 
De-scendo (scando), ere, -scendl, 

-scensum, 164. 
De-sero, ere, -serul, -sertura, 176. 



DB-silio (sALio),Ire, g'^nf '""'^^ 
De-sino, ere, ^||g[^» dBsitum, 179. 

De-sipio (sAPio), -ere, 176. 

De-sisto, ere, -stitI, -stitum, 178. 

De-spicio, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 161. 

DB-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 

De-tendo (168), ere, -tendl, -tentum. 

De-tineo (tbnbo, 128), Bre, -ul, -ten- 
tum. 

De-vertor, -1, 182. 

Dico, ere, dixl, dictum, 160. 

Dif-fero, -ferre, distull, dllatum, 186. 

Dl-gnOsco (nOsco, 179), ere, -gnOyl. 

Dl-ligo, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 161. 

Dl-mico, are, avi, atum, 176. 

I>l-rigo, ere, -rexl, -rectum, 161. 

Dir-imo (bmo, 169), ere, -Bml, -em- 
tum. 

Disco, ere, didici, 162. 

Dis-crepo, are, -crepul (avI), 176. * 

Dis-cumbo (176), ere, -cubul, -cubi 
turn. 

Dis-pesco, ere, [-pescul,] -pestum, to 
divide. 

Dissideo (sedeo, 166), Bre, -sBdI. 

Dl-stinguo, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 160. 

Dl-sto, -stare, 178. 

Ditesco, ere, to grow rich. 

Divido, ere, divlsl, dl visum, 167. 

D5, dare, dedl, datum, 177. 

Doceo, Bre, docul, doctum, 128. 

Domo, are, ul, itum, 176. 

DQco, ere, dUxI, dactum, 160. 

Dulcesco, ere, to grow sweet, 

Daresoo, ere, durul, to grow Tiard. 

E. 

Edo, ere, Bdl, Bsum, 164, 187. 
E-do (do), Bdere, Bdidl^ Bditum, 177. 
Ef-fero, -ferre, extull, Blatura, 186. 
Egeo, Bre, egul, to want. 
E-licio, ere, -licul, -licitum, 161. 
E-ligo (lego), ere, -iBgl, -lectum, 159. 
E-mico (176), are, ul (attlrus). 
Emineo, Bre, ul, to siaiid out, 
Emo, ere, Bml, emtum, 169. See 131. 

E-neco, are, ^ ~^), Bnectum, 17& 

Eo, Ire, Ivl, itum, 185. 
E-vado, ere, Bvasi, Bvasum, 165. 
E-vanesco, ere, Bvanul, 181. 
Ex-ardBsco, ere, exai-sl, exarsum, 181. 
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Ex-cello, ere, ul (excelsus), 176. 

ExcYtiis, 176. 

Ex-clado (CLAUDO), ere, -si, -sum, 
165. 

Ex-curro (170), ere, excucurri, -cur- 
sum. 

Ex-olesco, ere, -olBvI, -oletum, 181. 

Ex-pello (170), ere, -pull, -pulsum. 

Expergiscor, I, experrectus sum, 175. 

Ex-perior, Irl, -pertus sum, 175, 
182, R. 2. 

Ex-pleo, Bre, Bvl, Btura, 127. 

Ex-plico, are, ul (avi), itum (atum), 
176. 

Ex-plodo (PLATJDO), ere, -si, -sum, 165. 

Exsecrfitiis, 182, R. 2. 

Ex-stinguo, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 
160. 

Ex-sisto, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 178. 

Ex-sto, are (exstatOrus), 178. 

Ex-tendo, ere, dl, -sum (-turn), 168. 

Ex-toUo, ere. 

Ex-iio, ere, -ul, -mum, 173. 

F. 

Facesso (176), ere, IvI (-1), Itum. 
Pacio, ere, ffecl, factum, 159, 188. 
Fallo, ere, fefelll, falsum, 170. 
Parcio, lie, farsl, fartum, 160. 
Fan, 190. 

Fateor, Brl, fassus sum, 175. 
Patisco, ere, tofaXi apart. 
Faliscor, I (fessus, adj\ 
Faveo, ere, f^vl, fautum, 174. 
Feno, D'e, to strike. 
Pero, ferre, tull, latum, 183, 186. 
PeiTeo, ere, fervl (ferbul), 174. 
Fido, ere, ftsus sum, 182. 
Pigo, ere, fixT, fixum, 160. 
Findo, ere, iidi, fissum, 168. 
Fingo, ere, fiuxl, fictum, 160. 
Plo. fieri, factus sum, 188. 
Flecto, ere, flexl, flexum, 160. 
Fleo, ere, evi, etum, 127. 
Fllgo, ere, flixl, flictuui, 160. 
PlOreo, ere, ul, to bloom. 
Fluo, ere, fluxl (fluxus, adj.), 163. 
Podio, ere, ft>dl, fossum, 166. 
Porem, 112. 

Poveo, ere, ftJvI, fiJtum, 174. 
Frango, ere, frBgl, fractura, 159. 
Fremo, ere, ul, itum, 176. 
Prendo (eo), ere (ul), fresum, fres- 
8um, 176. 



Prico, are, ul, frictum (atum), 176. 

Frigeo, ere (fnxl), 160. 

Frigo, ere, frixl, frictum (frixum), 

160. 
Frondeo, ere, ul, to he leafy. 
Fruor, I, fructus (fruitus) sum, 175 
Fugio, ere, fQgl, fugitum, 159. 
Fulcio, Ire, fulsl, fultum, 160. 
Fulgeo, ere, fulsl, 160. 
Fundo, ere, f&dl, ftisum, 164. 
Fungor, I, functus Sum, 175. 
(Fuix), efo/.), furere, to rave. 

Gr. 

Gannio, Ire, to yelp. 
Gaudeo, ere, gavlsus sum, 182. 
Gemo, ere, ul, itum, 176. 
Gero, ere, gessi, gestum, 171. 
Gigno, ere, genul, genitum, 176. 
Glisco, ere, to sweU. 
Gradior, I, gressus sum, 175. 

H. 

Haereo, ere, haesi, haesum, 171. 
Haurio, Ire, hausi, haustum, ^n< 

(hausQrus, haustarus), 
Hisco, ere, to yawn. 
Horreo, ere, ul, to stand on end. 
Hort©r, ail, atus sum, 141, 142. 



Ico, ere. Id, ictum, 161. 
I-gnosco, ere, -gnOvI, -gnOtum, 179. 
Il-licio, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 161. 
Il-lldo (lakdo), ere, -llsl, -llsum, 165. 
Imbuo, ere, ul, tltum, 173. 
Imitatus, 182, R. 2. 
Immiiieo, ere, to overhang. 
Im-pingo (PANGO, 160), ere, -pBgl, 

-pactum. 
In-calesco, ere, -calul, 181. 
In-cendo, ore, -cendl, -ceusura, 164. 
Incesso, ere, IvI (I), 176. 
In-cido (CADO, 168), ere, -cidi, -ca- 

sum. 
In-cldo (CAEDO, 168), ere, -cidl, -cl- 

sum. 
In-cipio (CAPio, 157), ere, -cBpl, -cep- 

tum. 
In-crepo (crkpo, 176), are, ul, itum. 
In-cumbo (176), ere, -cubul, -cubl- 

tum. 
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In-cutio (quATio, 167), ere, -cussi, 

•cussuin. 
Ind-igeo (bqeo), ere, ul, to want, 
Ind-ipiscor, I, indeptus sum, 175. 
In -do, ere, -didl, -dituin, 177. 
Indulgeo, ere, indulsl (indultum), 160. 
In-duo, ere, -dul, -dQtiini, 173. 
Ineptio, Ire, to be silly, 
Ingeiiiisco, ere, ingemul, 181. 
Ingruo, ere, ul. See congruo, 173. 
In-nOt.esco (181 f, ere, nOtuI. 
In-olesco, ere, -olBvl, -olitum, 181. 
Inquam, 100. 
In-sideo (sedko, 166), Cre, -sedl, -ses- 

sum. 
In-sisU), ere, -stitl, 178. 
In-spicio, ere, -spexl, -spectuin, 161. 
Inter-ficio, ere, -ffecl, -fectum, 159. 
lu-sto, are, -stitl, (instatQrus), 178. 
lu-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 
Intel-ligo, ere,-lexl, lectuin,161, 183. 
luter-inio (emo), ere, -emi, -emtuin, 

169. 
Inter-pungo, ere, -punxl, -punctum, 

162. 
luter-sto, are, -stetl, 178. 
luter-sura, -esse, -ful, 113. 
Inveterasco, ere, -avi, 181. 
lu-vado, ere, invasi, -vasum, 165. 
irascor, I, Iratus sum, 181. 



Jaceo, ere, jacul, to lie. 
Jacio, ere, jecl, jactnm, 159. 
Jubeo, ere, jussi, jussum, 183. 
Juugo, ere, junxl, junctum, 160. 
Juraius, 182, R. 1. 

Juvo, are, javl, jatum (juvattlrus), 
174. 

L. 

Labor, I, lapsus sum, 175. 

Lacesso, ere, lacesslvl, -Hum, 176. 

Lacio, 161. 

Laedo, ere, laesl, laesum, 165. 

Lambo, ere, 1, 158, 183. 

Laiigueo, ©re, I, to be languid. 

Lateo, ere, ul, to lie hid. 

Lavo, are (ere), lavl, lautum, lOtum, 

lavatum, 174. 
Lego, erii, legl, lectum, 159. 
Libet, libere, libuit (libitum est), it 

pleases. 
Licet, lic5re, licuit (licitum est), it is 

permitted. 



Lingo, ere, linxl, linctum, 160. 

Lino, ere, llvl (levl), litum, 179. 

Linquo, ere, llqui, 159. 

Liqueo, ere, licuX, to be dear, 

Liveo, ere, to be livid. 

Loquor, I, locdtus sum. I\iradign^ 

145, 146. 
LQceo, ere, liixl, 160. 
Ltldo, ere, Itlsl, Itlsum, 165. 
Lageo, ere, iQxI, 160. 

Luo, ere, lul \ j^^""^' '? «^f^' ^f* 
» ' ( luitum, to cUone for, 

M. 

Maereo, ere, to grieve, 

Malo, malle, malul, 189. 

Mando, ere, mandl, mansum, 164. 

Maneo, ere, mansi, mansum, 183. 

Medeor, en, to lieal, 

Meminl, 190. 

Mentior, Irl, Itus. Paradigm^ 147. 

Mereor, eil, meritus sum, 182, R. 2, 

Mergo, ere, mersi, mei-sum, 160. 

Metior, Irl, mensus sum, 183. 

Meto, ere, messul (rare), raessum, 

183. 
Metuo, ere, ul, 173. 
Mico, are, ul, 176. 
Minuo, ere, minul, mlnUtum, 173. 
Misceo, ere, ul, mixtum, (mistum), 

128. 
Misereor, en miseritus, (misertus) 

sum, 175. 
Mitto, ere, misl, missum, 166. 
Molo, ere, molul, molitum, 176. 
Moneo, ere, ul, itum, 129, 130. 
Mordeo, ere, momordl, moi*sum, 168. 

Mori-. -ort-rSs-™. 183. 
Moveo, ere, mOvI, mOtum, 174. 
Mulceo, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 160. 
Mnlgeo, ere, mulsl, mul8um(ctum), 

160. 
Mungo, ere, munxl, munctum, 160. 

N. 

Nanciscor, I, nactus (nanctus), 175. 
Nascor, I, natus sum (nascitUrusl 

181. 
Neco, are, avI, atum, 176. 
Necto, ere, nexl (nexul), nexum, 160 
Neg-ligo, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 161. • 
Necoplnatus, 182, R 2. 
Neo, neie, nevi, netum, 127. 
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Nequeo, Ire, 185. 
NOtesco, ere, nOtuI, 181. 
Niiigo, ere, niDXl, 160. 
Niteb, ere, UI, to shine. 
Nitor, I, oixus (nlsus) sum, 175. 
Nolo, nolle, nOluI, 189. 
Noceo, ere, ul (nocitttrus), to he hurt- 
ful. 
NOsco, ere, nOvI, nOtura, 179. 
NtilK), ere, Allpsi, naptum, 158. 



Ob-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 
Ob-dorm Isco, ere, -dormlvl, -dorml- 

tum, 181. 
Obllviscor, I, oblltus sum, 175. 
Ob-sideo (sbdko, 166), ere, -sBdl, -ses- 

sum. 
Ob-sisto, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 178. 
Obs olBsco, ere, -olevl, -oletum, 181. 
Ob-sto, stare, 8tiU(obstatQrus), 178. 
Obtineo (teneo, 128), ere, -tinul, 

-tenlum. 
Oc-cido, (CADO), ere, -cidi, -cflsum, 

168. 
Oc-cldo (CAEDO), ere, -cidl, -cisum, 

168. 
Oc-cino (CANO), ere, -cinul, 176. 
Oc-cipio (CAPio), (157), ere, -cepi, 

-ceptum. 
Occulo, ere, occulul, occultum, 176. 
OdI, def., 190. 

Of-fendo (164), ere, -fendl, -fensum. 
Of-fero, -ferre, obtull, oblatum, 186. 
Oleo, ere, ul, to smell. 
Olesco. See 181. 
Operio, Ii-e, operul, opertum, 176. 
Opinfttus, 182, R. 2. 
Opperior, Irl, oppertus {or Itus). 

O&mp. 175, 5. 
Ordior, in, orsus sum, 175. 
Orior, in, ortus sum (orittlrus), 184. 
Os-tendo, ere, -tendl, -ten-sum (-ten- 

tus), 168. 



Paciscor, I, pactus sum, 175, 182, R. 2. 
Palleo, -ere, -ul, to be pale. 
Pando, ere, paudi, passum (pansum), 
166. 

Pango,ere{P^g5}pactum. 

Parco, ere, pepercl (parsi), parstlrus, 

162. 
Parte, ere, peperl, partum (paritQrus), 

170. 



Partior, Irl, Itus, 182, R 2. 
Pasco, ere, pSvl, pastum, 179. 
Pate-facio, ere, -iiBcI, -factum, 188. 
Pateo, ere, ul, to he open. 
Patior, I, passus sum, 175. 
Paveo, ere, pSvI, 1 74. 
Pecto. ere, pexl, pexum, 160. 

Pel-licio, -licere, :|?^J» -lectum,161. 

Pello, ere, pepull, pulsum, 170. 
Pendeo, ere, pependl, 168. 
Pendo, ere, pependl, pensum, 168. 
Per-cello, ere, percull, perculsum, 

170. 
Percenseo (censeo), ere, -censul, 

-censum. 
Percitus (ciEO), 176. 
Per-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 
Per-eo, Ire, peril, itum, 185. 
Per-ficio, ere, -ffecl, fectum, 188. 
Pergo (bego), ere, perrexl, perrec- 

tum, 161. 
Per-petior (patior, 175), I, perpessus 

sum. 
Per-spicio, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 161. 
Per-sto, -stare, -stitl, 178. 
Per-tineo (teneo, 128), ere, ul. 
Pessum-do, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 

177. 
Peto, ere, Ivi (il), Itum, 156, 176. 
Plget, pigere, piguit, pigitum est, U 

irks, 
Pingo, ere, pinxl, pictum, 160. 
Pinso, ere, ul (I), pinsitum (pistum, 

pinsum), 172. 
Plango, ere, planxl, planctum, 160. 
Plauclo, ere, plausi, plausum, 165. 
Plecto, ere, plexl, plexum, 160. 
Plector, l^tohe punislied. 
Pleo. See 127. 
Plico, are, ul (avi), itum (atum), 176. 

Polleo, ere, to he potent. 

POno (169), ere, posul, positum, 179. 

Posco, ere, poposci, 162. 

Pos-sideo (sedeo, 166), ere, -sBdl, ses- 

sum. 
Pos-sum, posse, potui, 115. 
POto, are, avi, potum, pOtatum, 176. 
POtus, 182, R. 1. 
Prae-cello, ere, cellul, 176. 
Prae-cino, ere, cinul, 176. 
Prae-curro, ere, -cucurn, -cursum, 

170. 
Prae-sideo (sedeo, 166), ere, s6dL 
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Pme-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 

X*rae-sto, -stflre, -stiti, (-statQrus), 

178. 
Praiideo, Bre, prandl, pransum, 164, 

182, R. 1. 
Prebendo, ere, prehendl, preliensum, 

164. 
Premo, ere, pressi, pressum, 183. 
PrOd-igo (ago, 159), ere, -ei?I. 
PrO-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 177. 
Pro-ficiscor, I, profectus sum, 175. 
Pro-fiteor (fateor, 175), Brl, -fessus 

sum. 
PrOmo (emo), ere, prOmpsI, prOmp- 

tum, 169. 
PrO-sum, prOdesse, prOfuI, 114. 
PrO-tendo (tbndo, 168), ere, -tendl, 

-tentum, -tensum. 
Psallo, ere, 1, 170. 
Pudet, Bre, puduit, puditum est, it 

shames. 
Puerflsco, ere, to become a hoy. 
Pungo, ere, pupugl, punctum, 162. 

Q. 

Quaere, ) ere, quaeslvl, quaesltum, 

Quaeso, f 176. 

Quatio, ere, (quassi), quassum, 166. 

Queo, quire, 185. 

Queror, querl, questus sum, 175. 

Quiesco, ere, quiBvI, quietum, 179. 

R. 

Rado, ere, rflsl, rflsum, 165. 
Rapio, ere, rapul, raptum, 176. 
Raucio, Ire, rausi, rausum, 188. 
Re-cBnseo (censeo, 128), Bre, -cBnsnl, 

-cBnsum (recBnsItum). 
RecitldBsco, ere, -crtldul, to get raw 

again. 
Red-arguo (173), ere, -argul. 
Red-do, ere, -didI, -ditum, 177. 
Red-igo (ago), ere, -Bgl, -actum, 159. 
Re-fello (fallo, 170),' ere, refelll. 
Re-lero (183, 186), -ferre, -tull, -15- 

tum. 
Rego, ere, rexl, rectum, 161, 183. 
Re-linquo, ere, -llqui, -lictum, 159. 
Reminiscor, I, to recollect. 
Renldeo, Bre, to glitter. 
Roor, rBrI, ratus sum, 183. 
Re-perio, Ire, reporl, repertum, 170. 
•REpo, erej rBpsI, replum, 158. 
Re-sipisco, ere, -siplvl (-sipul), 181. 
Re-sisto, ere, -stitI, -stitum, 178. 



Re-spondeo (168), Bre, ^spondl, -spon- 

sum. 
Re-sto, stare, -stitI, 178. 
Restinguo, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 160. 
Re-tineo (tkneo, 128), Bre, ul, -tea 

turn. 
Re-vertor, I, reverti, reversum, 167. 
Re-vlvisco, ere, vixl, victum, 181. 
Rideo, Bre, rlsl, rlsum, 165. 
Rigeo, Bre, ul, to be stiff, 
ROdo, ere, rOsI, rOsum, 165. 
Rubeo, Bre, Ml, to be red, 
Rudo, ere, rudlvl, Itum, 176. 
Rumpo, ere, iHpI, ruptum, 157. 
Rug, ere, rul, rutuni (ruitOrus), 173. 

S. 

Salio, Ire, ^^^^^^j'^ saltum, 176. 

Sallo, ere, salll, salsum, 170. 
SalvB, def., 190. 

8^°^^«'^r«»«^°^M"um),l«<>- 
Sapio, ere (saplvl), sapul, 176. 
Sarcio, Ire, sarsi, sartum, 160. 
Satis-do, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 177. 
Scabo, ere, scabi, to scratch, 
Scalpo, ere, scalpsi, scalptum, 158. 
Scando, ere, scandl, scansum, 164. 
Scateo, Bre, to gush forth. 
Scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 168. 
Sclsco, ere, sclvl, scltum, 181. 
Scrlbo, ere, scrlpsl, scrlptum, 158. 
Sculpo, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 158. 

Seco,are,8ecuI,//^\'^^3l76. 

Sedco, Bre, sBdl, sessum, 166. 
SBligo (lego, 159), ere, -iBgl, -lectunL 
Seutio, Ire, sensi, sensum, 165. 
Sepelio, Ire, IvI, sepultum, 176. 
SBpio, ire, sBpsI, sBptum, 158. 
Sequor, I, sccHtus sum, 175. 
Sero, ere, 176. 
Sero, ere, sBvI, satum, 180. 
Serpo, ere, serpsi, serptum, 158. 
Sido, ere, sidl, 167. 
Sileo, Bre, ul, to he silent. 
Siiio, ere, sivl, situm. 179. 
Sisto, ere, stitl. statum, 178. 
Sitio, Ire, IvI, to thirst. 
Soleo, Bre, solitus sum, 182. 
Solvo, ere, solvl, solQtum, 174 

Sono,are.son„I,-"„^t«^"?i,n«. 

Sorbeo, Bre (sorp-si), sorbul, 15& 
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Sordoo, 6re, ul, to he dirty. 
Sortior, Irl, sortltus sum, 182, R 2. 
Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 160. 
Sperno, ere, sprBvI, sprBtum, 180. 
-Spicio. See ad-spicio. 
Splendeo, ere, ul, to shine. 
Spondeo, Bre, spopondl, sponsum, 

168. 
Spao, ere, spul, spQtum, 173. 
Squftleo, ere, to he roughs fold, 
Slatuo, ere, statui, statHlum, 173. 
Sterno, ere, strSvI, stratum, 180. 
Sternuo, ere, sternul, 173. 
Sterto, ere, stertul, 176. 
-Stinguo, ere, 160. 
Sio, stare, stetl, statum, 178. 
Strepo, ere, strepul, strepitum, 176. 
Stildeo, ere (ere), stildl, 167. 
Stringo, ere, strinxl, strictum, 160. 
Struo, ere, struxl, structum, 163. 
Studeo, ere, ul, to he zealous, 
Stupeo, ere, ul, to he astounded. 
Suadeo, ere, suasi, suasum, 165. 
Sub-do, ere, -didi, -ditura, 177. 
Sub-igo (ago, 159), ere, -egl, -actum. 
Suc-cedo (CEDO, 166), ere, -cessi, 

-cessum. 
Suc-cendo {see ac-cendo, 164), ere, 

-cendl, -censum. 
Suc-censeo (128), ere, ul, -censum. 
Suesco, ere, suevi, suetum, 179. 
Suf-fero, -ferre, sus-tiuul, 186, R. 
Suf-ficio (PACio, 159), ere, -ffecl, -fec- 

tum. 
Suf-fodio (166), ere, -mdi, -fossum^ 
Sug-gero {see 171), ere, -gessl, -ges- 

tum. 
Sago, ere, suxl, suetum, 160. 
Sum, esse, ful, 112. 
Sumo (emo), ere, sumpsi, sumptum, 

169. 
Suo, ere, sul, satum, 173. 
Superbio, Ire, to he haughty. 
Super-sto, -stare, -stetl, 178. 
Super-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 
Sup-pono (see 179), ere, -posul, -posi- 

tum. 
Burgo (rego), ere, surrexl, surrec- 

tum, 161. 



Taedet, pertaesum est, it tires. 
Tango, ere, tetigl, tactum, 162. 
Tego, ere, texl, tectum, 161, 183. 



Temno, ere, 169. 

Ten do, ere, tetendl, tensum (-turn), 

168. 
Teneo, ere, tenul, (tentum), 128. 
Tergo (eo), ere, tei-sl, tersum, 160. 
Tero, ere, trlvl, tritum, 180. 
Texo, ere, texul, textum, 172. 
Timeo, ere, ul, to fear. 
Ting(u)o, ere, tinxl, tinctum, 160. 
ToUo, ere (sustull, sublatum), 170. 
Tondeo, ere, totondl, tonsum, 168. 
Tono, are, ul, 176. 
Toi-peo, ere, ul, to be torpid. 
Torqueo, ere, torsi, lortum, 160. 
Torreo, ere, torrul, tostum, 128. 
Trado, ere, -didI, -ditura, 177. 
Trabo, ere, traxi, tractum, 163. 
Tremo, ere, ul, 176. 
Tribuo, ere, ul, trlbQtum, 173. 
TrQdo, ere, ti-QsI, trtlsum, 165. 

Tueor, en ^^atus^^ tatatus sum, 182, 

R. 2. 
Tumeo, ere, ul, to swell. 
Tundo, ere, tutudi, tunsum, tQsum, 

168. 
Turgeo, ere, tursi, 160. 

U. 

Ulciscor, I, ultus sum, 175. 
Ungo, ere, unxl, unctum, 160. 
Urgeo, ere, ursi, 160. 
pro, ere, ussi, ustum, 171. 
Utor, I, asus sum, 175. 



Vado, ere, 165. 
Vale, 190. 

Vebo, ere, vexl, vecfum, 163. 
Velio, ere, velll (vulsl), yulsum, 170, 
Ven-do, ere, -didI, -ditum, 177. 
Ven-eo, ire, IvI (il), 185. 
Venio, Ire, veni, ventum, 170. 
Venum-do, -dare, dedl, -datum, 

177. 
Vereor, en, veritus sum. See 148. 
Verro, ere, verri, versum, 170. 
Verto, ere, vcrti, versum, 167. 
Vesoor, I, to feed. 
Vesperasco, ere, 181. 
Veto, are, vetui, vetitum, 176. 
Video, ere, vidl, visum, 164. 
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Vieo, ere, etiim, to pkiit See 127. Vivo, ere, vixl, victiira, 163. 
Vigeo, ere, ul, to fimiruh. Volo, velle, volul, 189. 

Vincio, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 160. , Volvo, ere, volvl, volQtum, 174. 
Viiico, ere, vicl, victum, 159. Vomo, ere, vomul, vo mi turn, 176. 

Viso, (le, visl, visum, 172. Voveo, ere, vOvI, vOtum 174. 



SYNTAX. 



SYNTAX. OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

192. Syntax treats of the formation and combination of 
sentences. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts occur 
but once. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and the 
predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 

Lnna splendet, The moon shines. 

LUna l8 the mOjeet; gplendet, the predicaU, 

193. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite yerb : 
8-ii-m, I am; doce-s, thou teachestj scsrib-i-t, he writes. 

Rbmabk.— Here the form contaiiis in itself all the necessary elements (compare 111) : 
m is the first person, g the second, t the third. From the expansion and modification of 
the finite verb arise all the complicated forms of the compound sentence. 

194. The subject of the finite verb is always in the Nomina- 
tive Case, or so considered. 

Remarks. — 1. The subject of the Infiuitiye is in the Accusative. (341.) 
2. The use of the Nominative in Latin is the same as in English. 
8. The Vocative (the case of Direct Address) is not affected by the 
structure of the sentence, and does not enter as an element into Syntax, 
except in the matter of Concord. The form differa from the Nominative 
in the Second Declension only, and even there the Nominative is some- 
times used instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. (See further, 
324, R 1.) 

Almae fiUus Mlg'ae. Hob. Son of mild Maia / 

Audi to, populuB AlbSnns. Liv. Hear thou, people of AJba i 

O is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 
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fonuOse pner, niminxn 116 or6de oolOrl. Yebo. O ahnpdy boy! trua not eon%- 

pleacion all too much. 

The vocative is commonly interjected in prose, except in liighly emotional passages. 

195. The Subjept may be a noun or pronoun, or some other 
word or phrase used as a noun : 

DeuB mundum gubemat, Ood steers iJie universe. 
Ego reges e[jec^ I drove out kings. 

Sapiens res adversas n5n timet, The sage does not fear oudvermty. 
Victi in servitutem rediguntur, Tlie vanquished are reduced to slawry, 
Contendlsse decorum est. Ov. I'o have struggled is honorable. 
Magnum est beneficium naturae quod necesse est mori. Sen. B is 
a great boon of nature^ that we must needs die. 
Vides habet duas syllabas, (Tlie word) " vides " luxs two syllables. 

1^" The following remarks may be omitted by the beginner. 

Ukmakks.— 1. Mascnliuc and Feminine adjectives and participles are used as Bub- 
Ftantives, chiefly in the plural number: panparSs, thepoor; dIvitSs, the rich; doetf, 
the learned; whereas, in the singular, the substantive is generally expressed: yirbounSy 
a good man; homo doctus, a teamed person ; mulier peregrXna, a foreign woman. 
When persons are not meant, a substantive is understood : cSnl (capiUI), grey hairs; 
calida (aqua), warm water ; deztra (manns), rigfU hand. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substantives in both nnm- 
bcr.<: medium, the midst; extrfimum, the end; reliquum, the residue; fattLrum, the 
future; bonum, good; bona, blessings^ jMssessions ; malum, etnl; mala, misfortunes 
The plural is frequently employed when the English idiom prefers the singular: yfira, the 
truth ; omnia, everything. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as nenter substantives in 
the Gonitive case, after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid boni, something good ; 
nihil mall, nothing bad. Adjectives of the Third Declension are thus employed only 
in combination with those of the Second. (See 871, H. 2.) 

4. Instead of the neuter adjective the word rBs, thing, is frequently used, especially in 
forms which are identical for different genders ; so bon&rum rfirum, of blessings^ rather 
than bonOrum (m. and n.). 

5. In LtAtin the plural of 4bstract nouns occurs more frequently than in English : 
adventfis imperStOrum, the arrivoKs) of the generals (because there were several 
generals, or bee <use they arrived at different times). Pluralizing abstract nouns makes 
them concrete : fortitHdinSs, gallant actions; formldinfis, bugbears ; Irae, quarrels. 

6. other plural expressions to be noted are : nivSs, snow{-Jlakes) ; grandinSs. hail 
(stones) ; pluviae, (streams of) rain ; ligna, (logs of) wood ; caxneB, pieces of meat ; aera, 
articles qf bronze ; also symmetrical parts of the human body : cervlcfifl, neck ; pectora* 
b?'east. 

The Plural is freely used in poetry : 

Otia 61 tollgs, periSre Cupldinis areas. Ov. Jfyoudo away with holidays, CftqfUTs 
bow (and »rrows) are ruined. 

7. Th(. rhetorical Roman often uses the First Person plural for the First Person singn* 
Jar. The usage originates in modesty, but mock modesty Is the worst form of pomposity. 
In poetry there Is often an element of shyness. 

Librum d6 senectUte ad t6 misimus. Cic. We (I) have sent you a treatise on <M 
age. 

Sitque memor nOstrl neone, referte mihi. Ov. Bring me back {word) whether eh€ 
thinks of us (me among others) or no. 
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8. The Singular, in a collective Bense, is also used for the Flaral, bat more rarely: faba, 
Uans; j^otcub, pig {meat) ; gallIna,/o«^(a8 articles of food) ; vestis, dotMng ; hostis, 
the many ; mXiw^ the soldiery ; pedes, infantry; eques, cavalry. 

196. Copula. — When th^ predicate ianot in the form of a 
verb, the so-called Copula is generally employed, in order to 
couple the adjective or substantive with the subject 

The chief Copula is the verb sum, lam, 

Fortuna caeca est. Cic. Fortune is blind, 

Usus magister est optimus. Cic. Practice is the best teacher, 

Rbxabx.— strictly speaking, the copnia is itself a predicate, as is shown by the 
tranfilation when it stands alone or with an adverb : est Deus, there is a Ood^ Ood exists; 
rectS semper enmt rSs, things wiU always be {go on) well ; sic vita hominnxii est, 
such is hxmusn life; ** So runs the tvorld away.''^ 

197. Other copulative verbs are: vidfirl, to seem; app^rere, 
to appear J mandre, to remain; nasci, to be born; fieri, to become; 
fiTftdere, to turn out ; crean, to be created ; deligl, to %e chosen ; 
put&n, to be thought; haberl, to be held; did, to he said; appel- 
lan, to be called; nOmin&rl, to be named. Hence the rule: 

Verbs of Seeming, Eemaining, Becoming, with the Passive of 
verbs of Making and Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Call- 
ing, take two nominatives, one of the Subject, one of the Predi- 
cate : 

Nemo dives nascitur. Sen. No one is horn rie^t, 

Aristides Justus appellatur, Arisiides is caUedjust 

Servius Tullius rex est declaratus. Liv. JServius TuMus wcu declared 
king. 

Thuc^dides nunquam'numeratus est 5rator. Cic. Thv^cydides has 
never been accounted an orator, 

Remabks.— 1. All copulative verbs retain the Nominative with the Inflnitive after 
auxiliary verbs. (424.) 

Befitns esse sine TirttLte nfixno potest. Cio. No one can be happy without virtue. 
Sl On the Doable Accusative constmction after Active Verbs, see 834. 

198. Subject Omitted. — The personal pronoun is not ex- 
pressed, unless it is emphatic, as for example in contrasts : 

AmSmiis parentes, We love (our) parents. 

Sgo reges ejecl, vds t3rraiui5s introducitis. CiG. I drove out kings, yo 
are bringing in tyrants. 

199. Verbs that have no definite subject are called Imper- 
sonal Verbg, chiefly relating to the state of the weather : 

6 
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Tonat, it thunders; fiilgurat, fiilminat, it lightens; pluit, it rains/ 
ningit, it snaios. 

RsiLA.RKB.~l. The passive of intransitive verbs (204) is often n^ed impersonallj: 
ylvitor, people live / cnrritor, there is a running. Tlie subject is contained in the verb 
its>elf: 8lo vlvitur = BlOYlta vlvitiir, «v^A i8*l\fe. In the same way explain taedett 
it wearies; mlsareti it moves to pity ; piget, it disgusts ; padet> it puts toskatne. 

2. Ali other so-called Impersonal Verbs have an Infinitive or an equivalent for a sub- 
ject. 

3. Other uses coincide with the English. So the Third Person Plnral of verbs of Sayin;;, 
Thinking, and Calling. So the Ideal Second Person Singnlar. (952.) To be noticed ii 
the occasional use of inquitt ^[uoUi he^ of an imaginary person : 

NOn ConcSdo, inquitt EpictLrO. Cic. I do not yield the jkinl^ quoth he (one)^ to 
JSpicurus. 

200. Copula Omitted. — ^Est or snnt is often omitted in saws 
and proverbs, in short questions, in rapid changes, and in tenses 
compounded with participles : 

Summiim Jub siiinma injuzia, The height of right (is) 1^ height of wrong, 
N5mo mains fellic Juv. No had man (is) happy, Qoid dulciua quam 
habere qulcum omnia audeas loquX. Cic. Whxji^ sweete)' than to liuve some 
one, with whom you can venture to talk about everything f Aliquamdiu cer- 
tatmn. Sall. The struggle was kept up for smne time. 

So also esse with participles and the like. 

Oaesar statuit ezspectandam classem. Ca£S. Caesar resohed thai the 
fleet must he waited for. 

Concord. 

201. The Three Coistcords. — There are three great con- 
cords jn Latin: 

1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive. (281, 
319.) 

3. The agreement of the Pronoun with the Noun (Relative with ante- 
cedent.) (616.) 

Rbxabk.— It may be well for the beginner to Btndy these togetner. 

202. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 

The verbal predicate i agrees with its subject | and^peTs^^^ 

^ Tin number, 

The adjective predicate >• agrees with its subject •< gender, and 
) ( case. 

The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 
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Snbstantlva mSbilia (21) are treated as adjectives, and follow the iiam« 
bar and gender of the subject. 

Ego reges ejeci, vostyrannds intrSducitis (198). 

Verae amlcitiae sempitemae suntb Gic. True friendsMps a/re abiding. 

Dos est decern talenta. Ter. The dowry is ten talents, 

Usus magister est optimus. Cic. Practice is (he best teachjer. 

Athenae sunt omnium doctrlnarum inventrXces. Cic. Ai/iens is the 
inventor of aU branches of learning, 

Arz est monosyllabum. " Anx?* is a monosyllable. 

Remarks. — 1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly to 
one of two causes : 

I. The natural relation is preferred to the artificial (constructio ad sen- 
sum, per synesin, according to the sense), 

u. The nearer is preferred to the more remote. Hence : 
Exceptions. — 1) Nouns of multitude often take the predicate in tlie 
Plural : pars, part; yU^ qyantity ; multitude, crowd; organized bodies 
more rarely. 

Pars mayor receperant sesS. Liv. The greater part had retired, 
Onmis multitudo abeimt. Lrv. AU the crowd depart, 

2) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the sub- 
ject : 

Oapita conjurati5n]s virgis caesi sunt. Liv. The heads of the con- 
spiracy were flogged. 

3) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (" the wagts 
of sin is death") : 

Amantium Irae (195, R. 5) amorls integratio est. Ter. Lover^ quarrels 
are love's renewal. 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a partitive genitive follows the 
gender of the subject when it precedes : 

Hordeum omnium frugum mollissimum est. Plin. Barley is the softest 
of all grains, 

Othei*wise it follows the genitive : 

Vel5cissimum omnium animalium est delphlnus. Plut. The dolphin 
is the siciflest of all animals. 

3. The Vocative is sometimes used by the poets in the predicate, either 
by anticipation or by assimilation. (See 324, R. 1.) 

4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate of 
a masculine or feminine subject : 

Triste lupus stabulls. Verg. The wolf is destruction to the folds. 
Omnium rerum (195, R. 4) mors est eztrSmum, Gic. Death is the end 
of all tilings, 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gender 
of the predicate : 
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Ea nSn media sed nulla via est Lir. TTuU is not a middle e&m»^ "M 
no course at all. 

N5ii ego illam mihi duco d5tem eaae, quae dds dldtur. Plaut. Thai 
iohich is called a dmory I deem not my dowry ^ no^ not L 

When the pronoun is the predicate there is no change. So in defini- 
tions. 

Quid est Deus ? Whai is God? 

Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 

Yoioss OF THB Verb. 

208. There are two Voices in Latin— Active and Passive. 
The latter seems to have been Reflexive in its origin. 

804. The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds 
from the subject. 

Verbs are called Transitive when their action goes over to an 
object ; Intransitive when their action does not go beyond the 
subject: occldere, to fell = to kill (Transitive) ; occidere, to fall 
(Intransitive). 

Rexabk.— Transitive verbs are often used intrausitively, and Intransltiye yerba 
traneitiyely : suppeditSre, to supply (Transitive), to be on hand (Intransitiye) ; queror, 
I complain (Intransitive), I complain (^ (Tranpitive). When transitive verbs are used in- 
transitively they serve simply to characterize the agent. When intransitive verbs are 
used transitively it is chiefly with an accasative of the Inner object. (331, R. 2.) 

206. The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb. 

The instrument is put in the Ablative. 
Virgis caeditur, He is beaten with rods. 

The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (ft). 

A patre caeditur, He is beaten by {his) fatJier, 

Rbmabks.— 1. Intransitive verbs of Pat^sive signification are constroed asPasslvefl: 
fam6 perlre, to perish of hunger, 

Ab reO fastibos vSpulfivit. Quint. He was whacked with eudgde by the dtfendant. 

3. When the instniment is considered as an agent, or the agent as an instmment, the 
con^tmctions are reversed : 

Vinci fi VoluptSte, to be overcome by Pleasure. Cio. 

FoenO mllite portSs frangixnus. Juv. We break down the gates ioUh ths Funie 
soldiery (as if with a battering-nun). 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like Persons. 

A oane nOn magnO saepe UnStor aper. Ov. A boar is t^ten held fast by a WUi 
dog. 
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Animals, as instraments, are treated like Things 

£qa9 vehl, to ride a horse {to be borne by a horse) ; in eqnO, on horseback. 

206. The person in whose interest an action is done is put 
in the Dative. Hence, the frequent inference that the person 
interested is the agent. 

With the Perfect Passive it is the natural inference, and com- 
mon in prose. 

Res mihi t5ta provlsa est. Cic I hate had (he whde thing provided 
for, 

Carmina scxipta mihi sunt nulla. Ov. Poems— I have none written (I 
have written no poems). 

With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and the 
Dative is the reigning combination. 

Nihil est hominl tam timendum quam invidia. Cic. There is nothing 
(hat one has tofiar to the same extent as envy. See 352. 

207. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusative 
Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Alexander DSrium vicit, Alexander conquered Darius. 

Dareus ab Alezandrd victus est, Darius teas conquered by Alexander. 

208. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative Case) 
cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Passive. The 
Dative remains unchanged, and the verb becomes a Passive in 
the Third Person Singular (Impersonal Verb). This Passive 
form may have a neuter subject corresponding to the Inner 
object. (331, R 2.) 

Active : Miseri invident bonis, The wretched envy (he weU-Uhdo, 
Passive: mihi invidetur, lam envied^ 

tibi invidetur, thjou art envied, 

ei invidetur, h^ is envied^ 

nSbIs invidetur, we are envied, 

vobis invidetur, you are envied, 

iis invidetur, (fiey are envied, 

Nihil facile persuadetur ini^tis. Quint. People are not easily per' 
suaded of any(hing against thevr will. 

AnullB n5strls plus quam animis criditur. Sen. Our seals are mor$ 
trusted than ffiir souls. 



ab aliquS, by some one. 
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RK]fABK.->The same rale applies to Genitive and Ablative. The poets are more free 
in imitation of the Greek. GUr invidaor 1 Hon. for CUr inyidfitur xnilii ! Why am 
I envied f 

m 

209. Eeflexiye relations, when emphatic, are expressed as in 
English: 

Omne animal s5 ipsum dUigit. Cic. Every living creature lows itself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the Passive 
is employed : 



Iiavor, Ibathe^ I bathe i 
FurgSrX neqnlvSmnt. Lrv. Th^ covM not clear themselves. 
Onrabar propriXs aeger Fodallrius herbla. Oy. A sick PoddUirius, J 
VHM trying to cure myself by my own herbs, 

210. As the Active in all languages is often used to express 
what the subject suffers or causes to be done, so the Passive in 
Latin in its reflexive sense is often used to express an action 
which the subject suffers or causes to be done to itself: trahor, 
/ let myself he dragged ; tondeor, / have myself shaved. 

Ipse docet quid agam ; las est et ab hoste docexf. Ov. He Idmsetf 
teac/ies {me) what to do ; it is (but) right to let oneself be taught even by an 
enemy (to take a lesson from a foe), 

211. The Deponent is a Passive form which has lost, in most 
instances, its Passive (or Eeflexive) signification. It is commonly 
trai\slated as a Transitive or Intransitive Active : hortor, / am 
exhorting (Trans.) ; morior, lam dying (Intrans.). 

212. Eeciprocal relations ("07^e another^') are expressed by 
inter, among, and the Personal Pronouns^ nOs, us ; v6s, you ; se, 
themselves : Inter s6 amant. They love one a^nother. 

TENSES. 

213. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing: 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is j!?a5^, present, or future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses of the 
Indicative or Declarative mood — less clearly by the Subjunctive, 
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214. There are six tenses in Latin : 

1. The Present, denoting continuance in ^q present. 

2. The Future, denoting continuance in i^Q future. 

3. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

4. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

5. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in ih^ future. 

6. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 

216. An action may further be regarded simply as attained, 
without reference to its continuance or completion. Continuance 
and completion require a point of reference for definition ; at- 
tainment does not. This gives rise to the aoristic or indefinite 
stage of the action, which has no especial tense-form. It is 
expressed by the Present tense for the present ; by the Future 
and Future Perfect tenses for the future ; and by the Perfect 
tense for the past. 

Of especial importance is the Indefinite or Historical Perfect 
(Aorist), which differs materially in syntax from the Definite or 
Pure Perfect. 

216. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Historical. 
The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and Future. 
The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are 
Principal Tenses. 

The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Historical Perfect are Histor- 
ical Tenses. 

RE]CABK.~The Historical Tenses are well embodied in the following disticli : 
Tfilia tentSbat, slo et tentfiverat ante, 
Yizque dedit victSs tltilitfite mantU. Or. 

217. Table of Temporal Belationb. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

ACTIVE. 

CanUrmance. Completion. [Attainment. 

Prbsekt: scribo, soripsi, scxibo, 

I am writing. I Tiave ^oritten, I write. 

Futubk: sorlbam, scripsero, sorlbam (gcripBero)| 

I shall be writing. I shall have written. IsJiall write. 

Past: scrlbebam, scripseram, acripsi, 

I was writing. I Jiad written. I torote."] 
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PRESENT. 



GmHnuanee. 
Fbessnt: 



sorlbltur (eplstola), 
Tfie letter is wrUten^ 
{writing)^ 



PUTUIBB : 



Past: 



PASSrvE. 
Completion. 
Bcripta est, 
has been written, 
is written^ 

scrlbetur, scripta erit, 

The letter wiU he toritten, will have been, 
(writing), wiU be written, 

scrlbebatur, scripta erat, scripta est, 

Ths letter was wntten, liad been vyktten, was written 
{writing), was toritten, 



Attainmeni. 
scrlbitur, 
is loritten. 



scrfbetur, 

wiU be toritten 



Bbxabk.— The English PaseiTe ie amblgnoas. The same form is carrently used for 
coDtinnance, attainment, and completion. The context alone can decide. A conyenient 
test is the snbstitation of the Active. 

f Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was toritten : ) Completion, Some one had written a letter. 

( Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 
^^ The detailed consideration of the Tenses may be omitted by the beginner. 

Pbesxnt Tkrse. 

318. The Present Tense is used as in English of tJiat vjJiich 
is going on now (Specific Present), and of statements that apply 
to all time (Universal Present). 

Specific Present : 

Auribus teneo lupum. Teb. lam holding the 'wolf by the ears. 

Universal Present : 

Probitas laudatiir et alget. Juv. Honesty is bepraised and freezes. 

Remarks.— 1. The Specific Present is often to be translated by the English Progress- 
ive Present. The Universal Present la Aoristic, true at any point. 

2. As contin nance Involves the notion of incompleteness the Present is used of at' 
tempted and intended action (Present of Endeavor). But on account of the double use of 
the Present this signification is less prominent and less important than in the Imperfect. 
Do not mistake the Endeavor which lies in the Verb for the Endeavor which lies in the 
Tense. So in the traditional example : 

Qolntns trSXev Tusoulfintun venditat. Cic Brother Quintus is " trying to seU^^ his 
Tuscukm vUla : venditSra itself means to offer /in- sale. Translate : interuls to offer for 
saUs if the notion lies in the Tense. 

3. The ambiguity of our English Passive often suggests other translations. Use and 
Wont malce Law ; hence, the frequent inference tliat what is done is what ought to be 
done ; what is nor, done is not to be done. 

(DeuB) nee bene prOmeritls capitor, neo tangitor IrS. Lucr. God is not to be in^ 
teigled ^ good service, nor touched by anger. 
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219. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in English 
in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound sentences: 

Si vincimus, omnia tuta erunt. Sa.ll. Jffwe conquer (= shall conquer), 
everything will be safe, 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo d3 me pauca dioam. Cic. Before 1 
return to the subject, IwiU say a few things of myself. 

Ezspectabo dum ille venit. Ter. / will wait oil the time that he is 
coming, or, uniU he corner, 

280. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than in 
English, as a lively representation of the past (Histoiical Pres- 
ent) : 

Romam profidscitur. Sall. He sets outfo7' Home. 
Matorat proficucl. Caes. He hastens to depart 

RK]EAJix.'])iim, whUie (yet), commonly takes a Present, which is nsnally referred to 
this head. 

Dnm haec in coUoquiO geruntnr, Caesarl ntLntiStum est. Cass. WtOe theei 
things were transacting in the conference, word was brought to CcBsar, 

Bum, eo long as, follows the ordinary law. (See 571, foil.) 

221. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are coit* 
tinued into the present, especially with jam, now ; jam diti, now 
for a long time j jam pridem, now long since. In English we 
often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

Mithridates annum jam tertium et vicesimum reg^at. Cic. Mithri- 
dates ?ias been reigning now going on twenty4hree years. 

Liberare vos a PhUippS jam din magis vu^tis qnam audetis. Liv. 
You Iiave this long time had the wish rather than (= though not) Hie courage 
to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

Imperfect Tensb. 

• 222. The Imperfect Tense denotes Continuance in the Past : 
pugnabam, I was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, customs, 
situations ; to describe and to particularize. 

The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illustrate 
one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process; the His- 
torical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect counts out the 
items ; the Historical Perfect gives the fium. 

223, The two tenses are often so combined that the general 

6* 
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gtatement is given by the Hisfcorical Perfect, the particulars of 
the action by the Imperfect : 

Verres in forum venit; ardebant oculX; tQt5 ex 5re crudelitSs 
Sminebat. Cic. Veri'es came into the forum, 7m eyes icere blazing^ cruelty 
was standing out from his whole countenance, 

224. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted^ 
intended and expected actions (Imperfect of Endeavor). It is 
the Tense of Disappointment and (with the negative) of Resist- 
ance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly Perfect.) 

Ooxiam relinquebat. Tac. He was for leading the $enate-?MUse. 

Ij6X abrogabatur. Liv. The buo was to be abrogated. 

dreum et ZSretriam Sumenl da bant : senatus Ubertatem his civitatibiui 
dedit Lrv. They were for giving Oreus and JSi^etria to Eumenes; the senate 
gaw these cities liberty. 

Aditum n5n dabat. Nep. He would not grant a/icess (dedit, did not). 

KEMARK9.— 1. The Imperfect as the Tense of Evolntion is a Tense of Vision. Bnt 
in English, Iinpetfect and Historical Perfect coincide ; hence the varioas translations to 
put the reader in the place of the spectator. 

2. The continuance is in the mind of the narrator ; it has nothing to do Mith the ab- 
solute duration of the action. The mind may dwell on a rapid action or hurry over a 
Blow one. With definite numbers, however large, the Historical Perfect must be used, 
unless there is a notion of continuance into another stage (overlapping). 

QorgiSs oentTun et novem annOs vizit- Quint. Qorgias lived 109 years. 

8. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Imperfect is occasionally need, as in Greek, to 
express a startling appreciation of the real state of things. Greek Infloence is not 
unlikely. 

Hlo aderfia. Tbb. (So it turns oat that) you were here (all the time). 

Hence the modal use of dSbSbam and poteram. (246* B. S.) 

225. The Imperfect is used as the English Progressive Plu- 
perfect: especially with jam, jam ditl, jam dtldum. 

Jam dadam tibi adversabar. Pi«a.ut. 1 had long been opposing y<fu. 

Bbkabk.— As the Historical Present is used in lively narrative, so the Histoxical Infic 
Itiye is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect. (660.) 

Pbbfbct Tbnsb. 

226. The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses : 

1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 

1. PURE PERFECT. 

227. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect 
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The Pure Perfect looks at both ends of an action, and the 
time between is regarded as a Present. The Historical Perfect 
looks at but one end ; or, rather, beginning and end are one. 

228. The Pure Perfect is used : 

1. Of an action that is over and gone. 

Filium unicum habeo, immo habnl. Teb. I haw an only son — nap^ J 
have had an only son, 

Tempora quid faoiiut : hano volo, tS voluL Mabt. What different 
times make / (Time is) I want jeer, (Time has been) I wanted Ton. 

2. Far more frequently of the present resuft of a more remote 
action : Eesulting condition. 

Eqntiin et mnlnm Brundisil tibl relXqnl. Gic. I hace left a horse and 
mule for you at Bru7idusium—{ihej are still there). 

PerdidX spem qnS me oblectabam. Plaut. Pve lost the hope with 
which I entertained myself. 

Actum est, perlstX. Ter. ItisaU over ; youWe undone. 

Bekabks. 1.— The Pnre Perfect Ib often traDslated by the English Present : nOTl,/AaM 
become <icqvaifUed witf^ I know ; xnexnint I have recdUed^ I remember; OdI, / heme eon- 
eeived a hcUred <tf, J hate; oonsnSVI, / have made it a rule^ I am aeeustomed. 

Odfimnt hilarem tristes tristemqne jocOsI. Hor. The long-faced hate the lively 
man, the Jokers hate the long-faced man. 

2. The Perfect is used of that which has been and shall be (Sententious Perfect) almost 
always with an indefinite Adjective or Adverb of number or a negative. It is seldom an 
Aorist (Greek). 

Kfimo repente fait tarpiBsimuB. Juv. None qf a sudden i?utth ever) reaehied) the 
dq>th qf Uueneat 

229. As the Present stands for the Future, so the Perfect 
stands for the Future Perfect. 

Brntua si conservatus erit, vicimus. Cic. Brutus !^4f he is sated, toe 
are victorious, we (shall) have gained t?ie victory. 

230. Habeo or teneo, / hold, I have, with the Accusative of 
the Perfect Participle Passive, is not a mere circumlocution for 
the Perfect, but lays peculiar stress on the maintenance of the 
result, 

Habeo statutum, I have resdvedy and hold to my resolution. 
Habeo perspectimi, I have perceived, and I have full insight. 
Hzcnsatum habeas me rogo, c9no domL Mabt. / pray you Tiave ms 
txcueedy I dine at lu>me. 
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2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 

231. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states h 
past action, without reference to its duration, simply as a thing 
attained, 

VenX, vidi, vicL SuET. I came, saw, overcame, 

Milo domum venit, calceos et vestlmenta mutavit, paulisper com- 
moratuB est. Cic. MUo came home, clianged shoes and garments, tarried a 
little while, 

Oorgias centum et novem visit annOs. Quint. Ooi'gias lived 109 
years. 

232. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected pas- 
sages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 

Plupkbfbct Tbnsb. 

233. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and is 
used of an action that was completed before another was begun. 
It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. Hence it is used: 

1. Of an action that is over and gone. 

Putaram, I had thought (before such and such a thing happened). 

2. Of a Resulting Condition. 

Massilienses portas Caesari clauaerant. Caes. The MarseiUese had 
shut tlieir gates against Ca£sar, (Tlieir gates toere shut.) 

RXHARKS.— 1. When the Perfect of resalting Condition is translated by an English 
Present (3S8 B.), the Pluperfect is translated by an English Imperfect : nOveram, / had 
become acquainted with, I knew ; memineram, / remembered; Oderam, / hated ; con- 
BnSveram, Iwca accuttomed. 

2. The Periphrastic Pluperfect with habeo corresponds to the Perfect QtSO.) 

FtJTUBB TBNSK. 

234. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Future . 
scrlbam, I shall he toriting. 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action in 
the Future : scrlbam, / shall write, 

Bemarks.— 1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is more exact than the En- 
glish in the expression of future relations. 

DOneo e r is feilx, xnTiltGs numerSbis andcOB, Oy. So long as tfou shall be (are> 
happy, you '»dUI count many friends. 
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duidqaid eri§, mea semper eris. Ov. Whatever you shall he (are), you wiU al- 
ways be mine own. 

2. Observe especially the verbs volo, ItviU, and pofismn, Icam. 

Odero si p o t e r ; si nSn, inyltns amSbo. Ov. IvMl hate if IshaU he aUe (can) ; 
if not, IshaU love against my will. 

SI qua volet reg^Sre din, dfiltLdat amantem. Oy. She who shall wish to queen 
it long must fool h£r lover. 

235. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in English, 
chiefly in familiar language. 

Tu nihil dices. Hon. Tou shall^ are to^ say nothing (do you say nothing). 
Quum volet accedes, quum te vitahit abibis. Ov. When she wants you, 
approa4i!i ; and when she avoids you, begone^ sir. 

FuTUKB Pekitkct Tknbb. 

236. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and His- 
torical, transferred to the future, and embraces both completion 
and attainmeyit : ffecero, / shall have done it, or / shall do it 
(once for all); videro, I will see to it; prdf^cerit, it will prove 
profitable. 

Remabks— 1. Hence, when the Perfect is used as a Present, the Futnre Perfect is uped 
as a Future : 

KGrero, I shall know ; consnfivero, i shall be accustomed ; Odero, si poterO. Ov. 
(234, R. 2.) 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than the English in the 
use of the Future Perfect. 

When one action precedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed 
by the Future Perfect. 

dul prior strinxerit fermin, ejus victSria erit. Liv. Who first draws the 
svDord, hAs shaU he the victory. 

3. The Future Perfect is frequently used in volo, / loiU ; nSlo, I wiU not ; posSTUn, 
lean; licet* it is left, free; libet, it is agreeable; placet, it is the pleasure; whereas the 
English idiom familiarly employs the Prepent. 

SI potnero, fticiam vQbls satis- Cic. If lean, I shall satiny you. 

A. The Future Perfect in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplishment or attain- 
ment ; one action involves the other. 

dul MarcTun AntOniam oppresserit, is bellnxn conf6cerit. Cic. He who 
ShaU have crushed (crushes) Mark Antony^ wiU have finished (will finish) the war. 

£a vitia qui fElgerit, is omnia fer6 vitia vltSverit. Cic. He who shall have es- 
caped these faults, will have avoided almost aU faults. 

Sometimes, however, the first seems to denote antecedence, the second ^Tkrfiiy. An 
Imperative is often used in the first clause. 

ImmfLtS verbOrnm oollocStiOnem, perierit tOta r9s. do. Change the arrange- 
ment qf the words, the witole thing falls dead. 

237. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the Future 
Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

Dd h5c tn ipse videris. Cic. Tou may see to that yourself hereafter 
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PflUIPHBABTIO TENSBB. 

238. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining the 
various tenses of esse, to be, with participhis and verbal ad- 
jectives. 

I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION— ACTIVE VOICE. 

239. The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly com- 
binations of esse and its forms with the so-called Future Par- 
ticiple Active. The Future Participle is a veiibal adjective 
denoting capability and tendency. Compare am&tor and aiiL&- 
ttlnu. The translation is very various : 

1. Soripturus sum, lam aibovi to wriie^ I am to write^ I purpose to write, 
lam likely to write, 

2. Scriptnrus eram, I was about to write, etc. 

3. Scripturus fiiX, IJiave been or was about to write (often = I should haw 
written). 

4. Scriptnrus fueram, I?iad been about to write, etc. 

5. Scripturua ero, IsTidll be about to write, etc. 

0. Scripturus fuero, / shaU Mve made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 

1. Bellum scripturus sum quod populus R5manus cum Jngurtha 
gessit. Sall. I purpose to write t?ve history of the war whicJi the Homan 
people carried on with Jugurtha. 

2. Rex n5n interfuturus navall certamini erat. Liv. Tlie king did not 
intend to be present at the naval combat, 

3. Oato qua nocte periturus fuit legit. Sen. Caio read on the night 
when he was about to die (kill himself). 

D§dit5s ultimis cruciatibus affecturi fiierunt. LiY. IJiey would have 
put ilie surrendered to extreme tortures. 

4. Major R5man5rum gratia fiiit quam quanta Oarthaginiensium fu- 
tura fuerat. Liv. 21ie Romans^ credit for this was greater t/ian the Cartha- 
ginians^ would liave been. 

5. Plus mihi detracturus ero, quam illi>collaturus. Sen. I sJiaU in a& 
likelihood take away more from myself titan IshaU bestow on him. 

6. Sapiens ii5n vivet, si fuerit sine homine victurus. Sen. Ths wise 
man will not continue to live, if he finds tJiat he is to live without human 
society. 

Remark.— The Sitbjanctivcs and Infinitives soriptfLms sim, essem, fnerinii sorip- 
tltrum esse, and scripttLnua foisse, are of gr«^t importance in dependent discoiu^e. 
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n. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OP THE PASSIVE. 

A.— Of Future Bdatiom, 

240. The following periphrases are used both in Actiye and 
Passive, but more frequently in the Passive. 



X. Futnrum est, itistobe^\ , ^ 

®'**> ) u X f '^tj ^^^7 with the subjunctive, 
fuit, \^<^^o^^^ 

This circumlocution is used: 

1. Rarely in the Indicative. 

2. Often in the Infinitive, and necessarily so, when the verb forms no 
Supine or Future Participle : 

c ut metuas, tJuit you will fear, 

Putxirum esse (fore), ^ ^^ ^etuaris, iMt you wiU be feared. 

In the Passive it is more common than the Supine with Irl. 

Spero f or e n t contingat id nobis. Cic. I?u)pe tJuxt we sfuxU ha^ that 
good fortune. 

In Gitla scriptum Vejentes habebant fore ut brevi a GalUs R5ma 
caperetur. Cic. T/ie Vdentes had it written down in tlwir propJietie books 
thai Borne would sJiorUy be taken by the Gauls. 

Remarks.— 1. Fore nt ... is used chiefly with Present and Imperfect Subjunctive; 
Perf. and Pluperf. are very rare. Cic. ad Att. xvi. 16 E. 16. 

2. The form fntnmm fuisse nt • . .is used with Passive and Supineless verbs, to ex- 
press the dependent apodosis of an unreal conditional sentence. 

Nisi eO ipsO tempore nnntil d6 Caesaris victSria assent allStI, ezistimSbant 
plSrlqne fat fir nm fuisse ut oppidum amitterStnr. Cabs. (662.) 

3. Fosse, to be able, and velle, to vnU, on account of their future sense, do not require 
a periphrasis. In the absence of periphrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used 
instead. (659.) 

4. The Subjunctive forma fatfLmm sit, esset, faerit, nt . . . are used in tlie gram- 
mars to supply the periphrastic subjunctive of Passive and Supineless verbs. (See 515,R. 2.) 

Warrant in real usage is scarce. 

An utique futfLrnm sit ut CarthSginem superent SOmSnl 1 Quint. I. O. 
in. 8. 7. (not merely periphrastic). 

241. .2. In eQest, it is on the point, 1 ^ ^, ^ , -v ,^. ,, 
J ^ ' I ut, that (of), with the 

« .. ' 1 was (Impersonal), | subjunctive. 

In eo erat ut Pausanias comprehenderetur. Nef. It was on the point 
that Pausanias sJiould be (P. was on the point of) being arrested, 

RsMABK.~This phrase occurs in Nepos and Liyt, seldom in earlier writers. 
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B.—Of Fast Halations. 

242. The Perfect Participle Passive is used in combination witli snm, 
lam, and fui, I?iave been, I was, to express the Pure Perfect and Historical 
Perfect of the Passive Voice. Eram, I was, and fiieram, I7iad been, stand 
for the Pluperfect ; and ero, / shall be, and fuero, IsTiaU have been, for the 
Future Perfect. 

Rbmars.— FuI ie the favorite form when the participle is frequently need aa an ad- 
jective : convlvlnm ezornStum faiti the banquet was furnished forth ; fol is the 
necessary form when the Perfect denotes that the action is over and gone : amatUB foIi 
Ihave been loved (but I am loved no longer). The same principle applies to faeram and 
faero, though not so regularly. 

SimulScrnxn 6 marmore in sepulcrQ positnm fnit; hOc quldam homo nS- 
bills dSportavit. Cic. A marble ^fflgy was deposited in the tomb ; a certain man of rank 
has carried il off. 

Arma quae fiza in parietibns fnerant, hnml inventa sunt. Cic. Th4 
arms which had been fastened to the waUs were found on the ground. 

Nec mater fuerS dicta nee orba did. Ot. IshaU not have been called mother nor 
childless long. 

C. — Periphrastic Conjugation — Passive Voice. 

243. The combination of the Tenses of esse, to be, with the 
Gerundive (verbtil in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion of the Passive, and follows the laws of the simple conjuga- 
tion. (See 150.) 

Remarks.— 1. The Gerundive has the fonn of a Present Participle Passive, (-ndtis 
for -ntns). Whenever a participle is used as a predicate it becomes characteristic, and 
good for all time. Compare 439, R. 

As amans not only = qui amati but also -■= qui ameti so amandns = qui amfitur. 

2. According to the rule (308) the Gerundive of Intransitive verbs can be used only in 
the ImperBcmal form : 

Farcendum est victls. The vanguishM must be spared. 

TENSES IlSr LETTERS. 

244. The Eoman letter-writer not unfrequently puts him- 
self in the position of the receiver, more especially at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the letter, often in the phrase Nihil erat 
quod scrlberem, " I have nothing to write." This permutation of 
tenses is never kept up long, and applies only to temporary situ- 
ations, never to general statements. 

Table of Permutatioits. 



sorlbo, 


lam writing, becomes 


scribebam, 




I write. 


scripsL 


scripsi, 


Ihave wntten, 


scripseram, 




I wrote, 


scripseram, 




or remains unchanged. 




vcrfbam, 


IsIuiUwrite, 


Bcripturus eram. 
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The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged — or 

Herl, yesterday, becomes pridi§. 

hodie, to-day y " quo die has Utteras dedi, dabam. 

eras, t(h-morroWy ^ posters dig, postridie. 

Formias me continuS recipere cSgitabam. Gic. / am thinking of Te- 
aring forthwith to Formiae. 

Qaum mihi Caecilius dizisset puerum se Romammittere, haec scripsi 
raptim. Cic. As Ccecilius has told ?ne that 7ie is sending a servant to Bome, 
I write in a hurry, 

Utteras eram daturus postridie el qui mihi primus obviam venisset. 
Cic. / will give the letter to-morrow to the first man that comes my way. 

Moods. 

245. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signifies 
the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 

There are three moods in Latin : 

1. The Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive. 

3. The Imperative. 

Bexask.— The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, bat improperly, called a mood. 
The Indioativb Mood. 

246. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as the 
mood of direct assertion. 

The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 



• The beginner may omit the Bemarks. 

Remabks.— 1. The Latin language expreeses jMW«JW/Wy and/xwcer, obligation and neces- 
sittf, and abstract relations generally, as facts ; whereas, our tranulation often imj^ies the 
failure to realize. Such expressions are : dSbeo, I ought, U is my duty; oportet, it be- 
hooves; neeesse est, it ie absolutely necessary; possum, / can, I have it in my power; 
convenit, it is Jilting ; pSr, aeqnum est, it is fair; innnltum, endless ; difficile, hard 
to do; longnm, tedious ; and the Indicative form of the Passive Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion : 

Possum persequImTdtaoblectamentareriLmrnsticarTim. Cic. I might rehearse 
many delights of country life. 

Lougum. est tltilitates persequi asinSrum. Cic It would be tedious to rehearse 
the ustful qualities of asses (1 wiJl not do it). 

Ad mortem t6 dtlcl oport9bat. Cic It behooved you to be led to execution (you were 
n(it), you ought to have been led off. 

Volumnia dSbait in te officiSsior esse, et id ipsum, quod fScit, pot nit 
lacare dlligentius. Cic it was Volumnia' s duty tobe (V. ought to have been) more at- 
tentive to you; and the iittle she did do, she had it in her power to do, {she might have done) 
more cartfuUy 
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Qnae oondicio n9n aooipienda fait potins quam patria relinqnendat Cia 
What terms ought not to have been accepted in preference to leaving thy country t 

Kllmihi dSbnerat cnmversibus amplius esse. Or. Ifaught more tthould I 
have had (ere then) to do with verses. 

The Perfect and Phiperfcct always refer to a special case. 

2. The Imperfect as the Tense of Disappointment is eometimes nsed in these verbs to 
denote nppoc|ition to a present state of things : d^hSbam, J ought (but do not) ; poterfia, 
yov could (bnt do not). These may be considered as conditionals in disgaise. (Sec R. 8.) 

Foteram morbOs appellare, sod nOn convenlret ad omnia. Cio. I might tram- 
late (tiiat Greek word^ ''diseases^'' but that would not svit all the cases. (Foteram Bl oon- 
venlret.) 

At poterSs, inquis, melius mala ferre silendS. Ov. *'.Bii/," you toy, ^^ycu 
could (you do not) bear your mi^ortunes better by keeping silent^ (Poterfis Bl silerQa.) 

8. The Indicative is sometimes nsed in the leadin;^ dause of conditional sentences (the 
Apodosis), thereby implying the certainty of the resnlt, had it not been for the interrup- 
tion. 

The Indicative clause generally precedes, which is sufficient to show the rhetorical 
character of the cone'truction. 

With the Imperfect the action is often really begun : 

LSbfibar longins, nisi m6 retinuissem. Cic. Itvas letting mys^ go on (should have 
let myself go on) iwfar, had I not checked mysdf. 

OmnInO or at sapervacna doctrinal si nStllra suffioeret Quikt. TroAnUig 
were wholly svperjluous, did nature si^fflce. \ 

FraeelSrS vlcerSmns, nisi Lepidns recfipisset AntOniom. Cic. We had (should 
have) gained a brilliant victory ^ had not Lepidus received Antony. 

In all these sentences the English idiom requires the Subjunctive, w^hich is disgoised 
by coinciding with the Indicative in form except in " were." 

4. In general relative expressions, Kuch as the double formations, quisquis, no maUer 
who, qnotqnot* no matter how many^ and all forms in -cnnqne* -ever,, the Indicative is 
employed where we *may use in English a Subjunctive or its equivalent : qnisqais est* 
no matter who he is, be, may be; qnSlecunqne est, whatever sort qf thing it is, be, may 
be. 

dnidqnid id est, timeO DanaGs et dOna ferentSs. Viae. Whatever U (may) 
be, I fear the Danai even when they bring presents. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

247. The Subjunctive Mood represents the predicate as an 
idea, as something merely conceived in the mind (abstracts 
from reality). 

Remark.— The Latin Subjunctive is often translated into English by the auxiliary 
verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When these verbs have their full 
signification of possibility and power, obligation and necessity, they are represented in 
Latin by the corresponding verbs: may, can, might, could, by the forms of po8Se,to be 
able, licet, it is left free ; will and would, by velle, to will, to be willing; must, by dSbeo 
oroportet (of moral obligation), by necesse est (of absolute obligation). 

NdstrSs injUriSs nee potest nee possit alius nlciscl quam vCs. Liv. Our wrongs 
no other than you has the potoer or can well have th£ power to avenge. Here potest gives 
the simple affirmation, possit. the moral conviction of the speaker. 

248. The realization of the idea may be in suspense, or it 
may be beyond control The first, or purely Ideal Subjunctive, 
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ifl represented by the Present and Perfect Tenses ; the second, 
or Unreal, is represented by the Imperfect and Pluperfect. 

Rbmarks.— 1. The Subjunctive, as the name implies (snbjungo, I subjoin), is largely 
need in dependent sentences, and will be treated at length in that connection. 

8. Tbe following modifications of the above principles must be carefully observed : 

A. The Komans, in lively discourse, often represent the unreal as ideal, that which is 
b^ond control as still in suspense. (598, R. 2.) 

B. In transfers to the past, the Imperfect represents the Present, and the Pluperfect 
the Perfect Subjunctive. ^10.) 

249. The idea may be a mew, or a idsh. Hence the division of the 
Subjunctive into the Potential and the Oi^tative. The Potential Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Indicative, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative 
Subjunctive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 

^^ The beginner may omit to 259. 

POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

250. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion of the 
speaker as an opinion. The tone varies from vague surmise to 
moral certainty, from "may" and "might" to '^must." The 
negative is the negative of the Indicative non. 

The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or 
Perfect Subjunctive. The verification is in suspense, and so 
future ; the action may be present or future : with Perfect some- 
times past. 

Velim, I should wish; nSlim, I should he unwilling ; malim, / sliould 
prefer ; dicas, you would say ; credas, yo^ would heliem, you must beliexe; 
dicat, dixerit aliquis, some one mxiy undertake to say^ go so far as to say, 

Caedi discipulos minime velim. Quint. / should by no means like 
pupils to he flogged, 

Tu Platonem nee nimis valde unquam neo nimis saepe landaverls. 
Cic. You canH praise Plato too much nor too often. 

, 261. The Mood of the Question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer (464). Hence the Potential Subjunctive 
is used in questions which serve to convey a negative opinion on. 
the part of the speaker. 

Qnis dubitet(= nemo dubitet) q u i n in virtnte divitiae sint 7 CiG. 

Who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue ? (No one). 

Quia tulerit Gracch5s de sediUone querentes? Juv. Who eould 
hear Hie Gracchi complaining of rebellion f (No one). 

Apud ezercitum fueris 7 Cic. You were with tJie armyt 
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. 252. The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect SubjunctiTe^ 
chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary *' you." 
Statement: 

Crederes victds. Tou would, mighty ha/oe tJwughJt them becUen, 

Haud facile decerneres utrum Hannibal imperatSrl an exerci- 
till oarior esset. Lrv. M)t readily/ could you liave decided whether Hannibal 
was dearer to general or to army, 

Miraretur qui turn cemeret. Lrv. Any one who saw it then must have 
been astonished. 

Vellem, I should Iwm wished; ndllem, I should have been unwiUing ; 
mallem, I should have preferred (it is too late). 

Question : 

Hoc tantum bellum quis unquam arbitraretur ab un5 imperatSre con- 
fid posse ? Cic. Wlio wovXd^ could, should Jiave thought t/iat this gretU war 
could he bj'ought to a close by one general f 

Remarks.— 1. The Potential Snbjanctive is sometimes explained by the ellipsis of aa 
Ideal or of an Unreal Conditional Protasis. But the free Potential Snbjanctive differs 
ftom an elliptical conditional sentence in the absence of definite ellipsis, and hence of 
definite translation. Compare the first two sentences above with : 

£nm qui palam est adversSrins facile cavendQ (si eaveSs) vltSre possls. Cic. 
An open adversary you can readily avoid by caution (if you are cautious). 

Nil ego eontulerim jacundS sSnus (= dum sSnns ero) amioo. Hob. There is 
naught 1 shmUd compare to an agreeable friend^ while I am in my sound senses. ^ 

2. The Unreal of the Present and the Ideal of the Past coincide. What is unreal of a 
real person is simply Ideal of an imaginary person. The Imperfect is used as the teuso 
of Description. 

The Aoristic Perfect Subj. is rarely used as the Ideal of the Past. 

3. The Potential Snbjnnctive, as a modified form of the Indicative, Is often found 
where the Indicative would be the regular construction. So after qnanquam (607, R. 1). 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

25.3. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. 

The regular negative is ne. N6n is used chiefly to negative a single, 
word. 

The Present and Perfect Subjunctive are used wlien tlie decision is in 
suspense, no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect are used when the decision is adverse. The Perfect is rare and old. 

Stet haeo urbs. Cic. May this city continue to stand ! 

Di faxint = fecerint. Tlie gods grant ! 

Ne istuc Juppiter optimus maximus sirit (= siverit) ! LlY. May Jupl- 

ter, supremely gi^eat and good, suffer it not ! 

254. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes Utmam, uti- 
nam ne, utinam nOn — ^in poetry also 6 si, Oh if. 
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Utinam modo c5nSta efficere p o 8 s im. Cic. May I but ha^e it in my 
power to accomplish my endeavm^a, 

Utinam revlviscat frater ! Gell. Would that my broths would come to 
life again I 

Utinam inserere Jocos mSris esset. Quint. Would that it were usual 
to introduce jokes/ 

niud utinam ne vere scrlberem. CiO. Would thai what lam vjriting 
fUere not true ! 

Utinam snsoepttis n5n e 8 8 e m. Cic. WovM Iliad not been bom ! 

mihi praeterit58 referat si Juppiter annSs. Yerg. if Jote 
mre to bring me back the years that are gone by ! 

Rbmabks.— 1. utinam waa originally an interrogative, How^ prayt and belongs 
partly to the potential. 8l is an elliptical conditional sentence, which is not intended 
to have an Apodosis. When the Apodosis comes, it may come in a different form. So in 
the example : Vebo. Aen. viii. 560, 668. 

2. For the wish with adverse decision vellem, mSllom, and nSUem are often nsed 
with Imperf. and Plpf. Snbj. 

Yellem adesse posset Panaetins- do. Would that Panaetim could be present J 

N911em dizissem. Cic. Would that I had not said it / 

So velim, nOlim, etc., for the simple wish (546, B. 8). 

265. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita V I V a m ut maximos sumptus facio. Cic. As I live^ I am spending 
wry largely (literally, so^may Ilit>e as 1 am making very great outlay). 

256. The Subjunctive is used as an Imperative — 

1. In the First Person, which has no Imperative form: 

Amemus patriam. Cic. Let us love o^ar country. 

N5 difficilia optemos. CiO. Let us not desire what is hard to do. 

2. In the Second Person— In the Present chiefly of an imagi- 
nary "you." 

UtSre, you may use it; ne requlras, you mu^t not pine for it. 

In the Perfect negatively : 

Ms transienuB Hiberom. Lrv. Do not cross the Ebro. 

3. In the Third Person (regularly) : 

Amet, let him love ; ne amet, let him not love. (See 265.) 

257. The Subjunctive is used as a concessive: 

Sit far. Cic (Granted that) he be a thief. 

Ficerit, si ita vis. Cic. (Suppose) he have done it, if you wiU (have it 80) 

Other examples with ut and ne, see 610. 
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258. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect an 
Imperative answer (conjnnctlvns dellberatlvns). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, or 
the representative of the First Person : 

Quid faciam ? roger anne rogem ? quid deinde rogabo ? Oy. What 
siliaU I do? shaU Task or be asked f what then shall I ask him t 

Magna fiiit contentio utnun moenibus se defenderent an obviam 
Irent hostibus. Nbp. There was a 'great dispute whether they should dtfend 
themselves behind the waUs or go to meet the enemy. (Utram nds defendamns 
an obviam eamus 7). [Example of Third Peraon, 429 R. 1.] 

Rhetorical questions (questions which anticipate the answer) 
under this head, are hardly to be distinguished from Potential 

Qu5 me nunc vertam? Undique custSdior. Cic. Whither sJiaU T 
now turn? Sentinels on every side. 

Quid agerem ? Cic. WJiat was I to do? (Comp. 266, B. 8.) 

IxPBBATiTB Mood. 

259. The Imperative is the mood of the will. It wills that 
the predicate be made a reality. The tone of the Imperative 
varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It may appear 
as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a permission, a prayer. 

Abl in malam rem. Plaijt. Oo {to th^ mischief), and be hanged. 

Oompesce mentem. HoR. Curb your temper. 

Ba mihi hoc, mel meum ! Pla.tjt. Oive me this, honey dear ! 

260. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First and 
the Second Imperative. The First Imperative has only the 
Second person; the Second Imperative has both Second and 
Third persons. The First Person is represented by the Sub- 
junctive. 

Amemus patriam. Cic. Let us love our country. 

Remark.— Some verbs have only tlie second form. This may be due to the signifi- 
cation : so 80lt9, know thou ; mexnentO, remember thou ; and hab6t9i in the sense of 
know, remember. 

261. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate fulfil- 
ment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special : Patent portae ; proficiscere. Cic. Open stand the 
gates; depart. 
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Oeneral: Jtlstitiain cole et piet&tem. Cic. Cultivate justice 
and2nefy. 

262. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent ful- 
filment (Kelative Imperative), and is chiefly used in laws, legal 
documents, maxims, recipes, and the like : 

Regis impend duo s u n t o, there shall be two {officers) with royaX power. 

Oonsnles appellantor, they shaM be called consuls. 

Nemini p a r e n t o, they are to obey no one. 

Ulis salus popuU suprema lex e 8 1 o. Cic. To them the welfare cf the 
people must be the paramount law. 

Rem v5bXB pr5p5nam : v5s eam penditdte. Cic. I toUl propound the 
matter to you ; do you thereupon perpend it. 

Percontatdrem fugitd, nam gamilus Idem est. Hob. Avoid your 
questioner J for he is a teU-tale too. 

263. Negative of the Imperative. — The regular negative 
of the Imperative is n© (nfive, neu), which is found with the 
Second Imperative ; with the First Imperative, in poetry only. 

Hominem mortuum in nrbe neve sepelito ndve firito, Ihou shaU not 
bury rurr burn a dead man in the city. 

Impius ne audSto placare dSnis iram deorum. Cic. Th,e impious man 
must not dare attempt to appease by gifts the anger of the gods, 

Tu nS cede malis, sed contra audentior it5. YERa. Yield not thou to 
misfortunes^ but go more boldly (than ever) to meet them. 

Sekark.— NOn may be need to negatiye a single word. 

k IBgibns nOn recSdSiiLiu. Let w not recede from (let us stick to) the laws. 

Opns poliat lima, n 9 n ezterat* Quint. Let the JUe rub the work t/j?, not rub U 

264. Periphrases. — I. Ctlra nt, take care that j fee ut, cause 
that; fee, do,^ with the Subjunctive, are common circumlocutions 
for tbe Positive Imperative. 

Cnra at quam piimum (317) venias. Cic. Mtmc^ge to come as soon 
4BS possible. 

Faocogites. Cic. Reflect! 

II. Cavl n6, beware lest, and cav8, with the subjunctive, and 
nfiU, be unwilling, with the Infinitive, for the Negative Impera- 
tive (Prohibitive). Fac ne is also familiarly used. 

O a V e festlnes. Cic. Do not be in a hurry. 
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Tantum quum finges n • sis manlfesta c a v e 1 5. Oy. Onlp^ token ffw 

pretend, beware tliat you he not detected. 

Noll vezare, quiiscit. Juv. Don* t disturb Iter ; sMs sleeping. 

265. Eepresentatives of the Imperativk — Instead of 
the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 

1. The Second Person of the Future Indicative ; 

2. The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive: 

F a ci e s, nt sciam, let me know; vl ve s, live on. 

Quod quia habet dominae oonferat omne suae. Ov. Let a man 
give everything that he has to his lady-love. 

Quaedam cum prima resecentur crimina barba. Juv. Lei eer* 
iain faults be clipped off with the sprouting beard. 

266. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with ne. 
The Second Person of the Future, with nOn. 
The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
ne. 

H5c £3U)ito, hoc ne fSceris. Cic. This do, that leave undone. 
N5n cessabis. Cic. Tou must not be idle. 

Puer telum ne habeat. Cic. A boy is not to have a deadly weapon. 
Ne metus quemquam c e p e ri t. Lrv. Let not fear seize any one. 
Misericordia commdtus ne sis. Cic. DonH let yourself be moved by pity. 

Remabks.— 1. N5n iB often need in poetry fornS, and neqne, nee for nSve^ nen. 

Ant nOn tentSrIs ant per flee- Ov. Either do not try (at all), or ^ect (yonr 
object). 

Nec, si qnem faU6s, ttl peijflrSre tim6t0. Ov. Nor if you (shall try to) de- 
ceive a man, do you/ear (o forswear yourself. 

On the negative n5n with a single word, see 263 R. With the Perfect Subjunctive, 
neqne, nihil, nSmo, nnllns are freely used, an well as nOve, nen, nSqnis, n6qnid. 

2. The Present Subjunctive is employed when stress is laid on the continuance of th€ 
action ; the Perfect, when stress is laid on the completion. Hence in total prohibitions, 
the Perfect Subjnnctive is the favorite form. 

8. The Imperative of the Past is expressed by the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjuncv 
tire (unfulfilled duties). Comp. 26«. 

DOtem darStis ; alinm qnaereret vimm. Tbr. Tou should have given her a por 
Hon ; she shoidd have sought another mat-ch. 

CrSs Irfis potins, hodifi hie oenSrSs. ValS. Plaut. Tou ought rather to hau 
put off going tiU to-morrow, you ought to (have) dine{d) with w to-day. Oood-bye, Anj- 
thing decided is regarded as past. 

K6 poposdssStis lihrOs. Cic. Tou ought not to have asked for the books. 

267. The Second Person Singular of the Present SubjnnO' 
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hve is used both positively and negatively ; but in prose, only 
of an imaginary subject (" yow") : 

Oarpozis vlribiu utire, dnm adsint; cum absint n5 requlras. Cic. 
Bh^ your vigor of body while you have U ; when it is gone^ you must not 
pine for it 

268. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 

Non taces ? won't you hold your tongue f quXii taces 7 why don't you 
hold you tongue f 

Oor non ut plenus vltae oonvlva recedis 7 Lxk;r. Why do you not 
mthdraw as a guest sated with life f 

269. SUMMARY OF IMPERATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Positive. 

2d P. Au<U, hear thou ; andltd (legal or contingent) ; andiSs (fiuniliar) ; 
audias (ideal 2d Person). 
M P. Andltd (legal), Ut him hear ; andiat. 



2d P. Ne audi, h^ear not (poetic) ; ne audits Qegal) ; n5n audiSs (fami- 
liar) ; n§ audias (ideal) ; nS audlvezis \ n5II audlre. 
8d P. Ne audits (legal), let him not hear ; ni audiat ; ne audlverit. 

TXNBBS OT TBI MoODS AlTD VlBBAL NOUKB. 

270. The Indicative alone expresses with uniform directness 
the period of time. 

271. 1. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive have to do 
with continued action, the Perfect and Pluperfect with completed 
action. The Perfect Subjunctive is also used* to express the 
attainment. 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive post- 
pone the ascertainment of the Predicate to the Future. The 
action itself may be Present or Future for the Present Subjunc- 
tive; Present, Past, or Future for the Perfect Subjunctive. 

Oredat. He may bdieve (now or hereafter). 

Crediderit. Let him haw had the Jeizlef (heretofore), h^ may have come 
to tlie belief (now), Tie may come to the belief (hereafter.) 

3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 

7 
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tive are Past Tenses. The notion of unreality lies in the past 
tense, rather than in the Subjunctive Mood. Compare 245, B. 2. 
4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if the 
leading verb has a future signification ; otherwise the Subjunc- 
tive represents the Indicative. The tense is regulated by the 
law of sequence. (See 510.) 

272. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 

273. The Infinitive has two uses : 

1. Its use as a Noun. 

2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 

274. 1. As a Noun, the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and 
Perfect. 

The Present Infinitive has to do with continued action. It is 
the common form of the Infinitive, used as a noun. 

The Perfect Infinitive has to do with completed action, and 
is also used to express attainment. 

The Present Infinitive is used as a subject. 

Valere est vita, Being wed is life. 

The Present Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of crea- 
tion (Auxiliary Verbs, Verbs that help the Infinitive into being). 
(424.) 

MetuI quam amarl malo, I prefer being feared to being loved, 

275. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as a 
noun. 

1. As a Subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions or in 
marked opposition to the Present. 

Plus pr5derit demonstrasse rectam prStinus viam quam re- 
V o oa r e ab err5re Jam lapsos. Quint. II wiU be more profitable to have 
pointed out the right path immediately than to recall from wandering those 
tliat have already gone astray. 

N5n tarn turpe fuit vin c i quam contendisse decorum est. Ov. 
^Twas not so much dishonor to be beaten as *tis an Itonor to have struggled. 

So by a kind of attraction with deouit, became^ opoxtuit, behooved, and 
the like, especially in earlier and late Latin. 

Tunc decuit fl e s 8 e. Liv. That was the Ume when it would have been 
becoming to weep {to have wept). 
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2. As an Object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found in the'' 
active: so after velle, to wish. 

Neminem nota atrenui aut ignavl mnitis notasse voluL Liv. I wished 
to have marked {to mark finally) no soldier with the mark of bravery or of 
cowardice. 

Otherwise it is found only in the poets (after the fashion of the Greek 
Aorist Infinitive) : 

Fratres tendentes opaco Pelion imposnisse Olym^ HoR. The 
brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus, 

In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after verbs of ' 
Will and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire 
fulfilment See 537. 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 

Democritum nollem (esse) vituperatum. Cic. Islumld raOier not Jiave 
Tiad Democritus abused, 

276. 2. As the representative of the Indicative, the Infinitive 
has all its Tenses : Present, Fast, Future, and Future Periphras- 
tics. 

277. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous action 
— Whence the Present Indicative after a Principal Tense, and the 
Imperfect after a Historical Tense : 

I^co eum venire, I say that he is coming ; dlcfibam emn venire, 
I said that he was coming. 

The Perfect Infinitive represents Prior Action — hence the 
Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal Tense : 

Bico emn venisse, I say that he came, has come, used to come; 
and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Perfect Indicative 
after a Historical Tense : 

BizI emn venisse, I said that he had come, used to come, did 
come. 

Rbxark.— Hemlnl, Iremerribery when used of personal experience commonly takes 
tbe present 

Tiun me rOgem appeUSrI 5 vObls memini, nunc tyrannum vooSrX video. Llr. 
I remember being styled by you a Hng then, I see that lam called a tyrant now. So also 
memoriS teneo and recorder, I remember, I recall. When the experience is not per- 
eonal, the ordinary constmction is followed : 

Hemineram Marium ad inilm5riun hominnm miserioordiam confCLg^se. Cio. 
r remembered that Marius had thrown hUmsdf on the mercy qf a set of low creatures. 

The peculiar constraction with the Present arises from the liveliness of the recolleo- 
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tion. When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Perfdct may be used evoc of 
personal experience : 

M8 memini IrStum dominae tnrbSsse oapiUOs. Ov. 1 remember in my trngef 
having tousled my sweeihearVa hair. 

278. The Present Participle Active denotes coyitinuance; the 
Perfect Passive, completion or attainment. 

Bbbiabk.— The Perfect Participle is often used where we should employ a Present : 
ratuB, thinking; complezuSi embracing; hortStuB, eachorting, 

279. The Future Participle (Active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the older 
language with sum, I am, as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin 
it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to 
express subordinate relations. 

Rbmabx.— The so-called Future Participle Passive is more properly called the Gerun- 
dive, and has already been discussed. (343.) 
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280. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplication 
or by the qualification, A, of the subject, B, of the predicate. 

A. 

1. Mtjltiplioation- of the Subject. 

Concord. 

281. Nu3fBER: The common predicate of two or more sub- 
jects is put in the plural number : 

Jns et injuria natora dijudicantur. Cic. BigM and wrong are 
distinguished by nature. 

Pater et avus mortui sunt. Ter. Father and grandfather a/re dead. 

Exceptions. — 1. The common predicate may agree with a singular 
Buhject when that subject is the nearest or the most important : (" My flesh 
and my heart /ai?«^A," Psa. Ixxiii. 26.) 

Aetas et forma et super omnia R5manum nomen te ferdciorem facit. 
Liv. Tour youth and beauty ^ and, above dU, the name of Roman, makes you 
too mettlesome. 

Naves et praesidium ezcessit. Lir. TJie fleet and garrison departed. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when they are conceived as a unit, 
take a singular verb : (" When distress and anguish cometh upon you,** 
ProY. 1. 27.) 
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Religio et fides anteponatur amicitiae. Cic. Let tJie religious oUiga- 

Hon of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : ('* Your gold and silver is cankered," Jas. v. 3.) 
Senatus populiisque R5iiianas intellegit. Cic. T/ie senate and 

people of Rome perceives (= Borne perceives.) 

Bbkarks.— 1. Neque— neque, neither— nor, allow* the Plural chiefly when the Per- 
son 9 are different : 

Haec neque ego neqne ttLfSoimns. Teb. Neither you nor I did this. 

2. A singular subject combined with another word by cuin, tvUh, is treated Bome- 
times as a lingular, sometimes as a plural : 

Hago cum omnibus fer6 armStIs refUgerat. Lrv. Mago toith almost aU the 
anned men had retreated. 

TanTTLS cum quinque vaccis find iotH falminis ezanimStX sunt. Lrr. J, 
buU and Jive cows were killed by one stroke of lightning. 

282. Gendee : When the genders of combined subjects are 
different, the adjective predicate takes either the strongest gen- 
der or the nearest. 

In things with life, the masculine gender is the strongest; in 
things without life, the neuter. 

The strongest : 

Pater et mater m o r t ul sunt. Tan. Father and mother are dead. 
Mums et porta de oaeld t a c t a. Lit. Wall and gate had been struck 
hy liglUning. 

The nearest: 

Oonvictaest Messallna et Sllius. Tao. MesacMna was convicted and 
(so was) suites. 

Hippolochus XjSrissaeorumque deditum estpraesidium. Liv. 

Hippolochiis and the Larissaean garrison (were) surrendered. 

When things with life and things without life are combined, 
the gender varies. 
Both as persons : 

Rex rSgiaque olassia profecti sunt Liv. The king and the king's 
fleet set out. 

Both as things : 

NStura inimica sunt libera civitas et rex. Lrv. A free state and a 
king are natural enemies. 

RKHiLRK.— On the neuter as a predicate see 199, B. 4. 

PSz et oonoordia viotis fitilia, viotOribus tantum pulchra sunt. Tao. Peact 
tmd harmony are us^fui (thingB) to the conquered, to the eonquerors alone are they oma- 
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283. PERSON'S : When the persons of combined subjects are 
different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, the Second 
to the Third : 

SI tu et Tollia, luz nostra, valStis, ego et suavissimus Cicero vale- 
mus. Cio. If TuUiay light of my eyes^ and you are weU^ dearest Cicero and 
I are loell. 

Rehabks.— 1. The order Is commonly the order of the persons, not of modem polite- 
ne89 : Ego et uxor mea. W{fe and I. 

2. ExcBFTioK.— In contrasts, and when each person is considered separately, the pred- 
icate agrees with the person of the nearest subject : 

Ego sententiaiiL, til verba dfifendls. lam the champion qf the spirit, you cf the 
letter. 

Et ego et Cioero rneuB flSgitSbit. Cio. My Cicero wiU demand it and (so will) /. 

So regolarly with di^uictives. On neq,iie— neque, see 281, B. 1. 

2. QUALIFICATIOIS- OF THE SUBJEOT. 

284. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attribute. 
An attribute is that which serves to give a specific character. 

The chief forms of the attribute are: 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amicus oertos, a sure 
friend. 

II. The substantive in apposition: Cioero Or&tor, Cicero the 
orator. 

Rbmabk.— The eqoiyalents of the adjective are : 1. The pronouns hYc* this, iUe, 
that, etc 2. Sabstantives denoting ran^, age^ trade : gervus homo, a slave person ; 
liomo senez, an old fellow ; homo gladiStor, a giadiator-fellow ; mulier ancilla, a 
tervant^wench. 8. The genitive (357). 4. The ablative (403). 6. Preposition and case : 
ezoeiwiui 6 vitSi departure from l^e, 6. Adverbs chiefly with participial noans : reotS 
faotai good actions. 7. Relative clanses (506). 

I. Adjective Attribute. 

Concord. 

285. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive, in 
g3nder, number, and case; 

OBKDKR. NUIIBBB. 

Vir sapiens, a wise maUy viil sapientes, wise men. 

Mulier pnlchra, a beautiful womarty mulieres pnlchrae, heatUffid 

women. 
Regium dSnom, royal gift, rSgia d5na, royal gifts. 
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Cabb. 
Viri sapientis, of a wm man. • bone fill ! good aon / 

Mulierl pnlchrae, for a beautiful woman, regis d5n5, b^/ royal gift, 
Viroin sapientem, wise man, muUeres pnlchras, beaui^^ 

women. 

286. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest: 

O m n e 8 agri et maria, j 

Agri et maria omnia, f^" ^'^ ««^ ««"• 

Remabks.— 1. The Latin language repeats the common attribute more frequently 
than the EngllBh : o xn n 6 8 agrI et m n i a xnarian off lands and (off) teas. Qenerally, 
the Latin language has a strong tendency to rhetorical repetition. 

2. A common surname is put in the plural : H. et Q. CicerOntet Marcus and Qtdntus 
Cieero; C., Cn., M. CarhSnte, Gains, Onaeus (and) Jfarcutf Carbo; otherwise, ]L Cieero 
et Q. Cicero, Marcus and QuirUus Cicero, 

287. Position of the Attribute. — When the Attribute is em- 
phatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, ordinarily 
after it 

!• Fngitlvus 8ervus, a runaway slave (one complex). 
2. Serrus fugitlvu8,a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 
Many expressions, however, have become fixed formulsB, sucli as olvis 
Romantm, Roman citizen ; populiu Romanus, j>e<?p^ of BoTne. 

Bbxabk.— The. superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space are 
often used partitiyely, and then generally precede their substantive : samma aqua, the 
surface of the water; 8iiininn8 mens, the top qf the mountain; vOre prlm5, prImG 
▼fire, in the beginning of spring ; in mediS nrbe, in the midst of the city. So also, re- 
liqua, cfitera Graecia. the rest of Greece, 

288. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it is 
placed sometimes before them all, sometimes after them all, 
sometimes after the first 

All lands and seas, omnes agrl et maria; agrI et maria om- 
nia; agrl omnes et maria. 

0^ The beginner may omit to 318. 

PXOULIAB FOBMS OT THB ADJEGTIYI: ATTBIBUTK. 

289. The following forms of the Adjective Attribute present 
important peculiarities. 

1. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

2. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 
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3. Possessive Pronouns. 

4. Indefinite Pronouns. 
6. Numerals. 

6. Comparatives and Superlatives. 

1. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

290. Hic, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), refers 
to that which is nearer the speaker, and may mean: 

1. The speaker himself: hio homo = ego. 

2. The judges in a suit of law : si ego hos n5vl, if I know these men 
(= the jury). 

3. The most important subject immediately in hand : hie sapiens de 
quo loquor, this (imaginary) toiseman of whom lam speaking, 

4.- That in which the speaker is peculiarly interested : hoo studium 
this pursuit of mine^ of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned: haec hactenus, t^^sa things 
thus far = so much for that. 

6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned : h I s condi- 
cidnibus, on thefoUotoing terms. 

7. The current period of time : h i c dies, to-day ; haec noz, iJie night 
just past or just coming j; hi o mensis, th^ current month, 

291. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which belongs 
more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstrative of the 
Second Person) : 

Perfer i s t a m mTlitiam. Oic. Endure that mUOa/ry service of pours. 
Adventu tuo ista subsellia vacuefacta sunt Cic. At your a^jproaeh 
the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 

RBMABK.~The Bnpposed contemptaoas character of Iste arises from the refusal to 
take any direct notice of the person ander discassion, " the person a/ whom." 

292. Die, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), de- 
notes that which is more remote from the speaker, and is often 
used in contrast to hie, this. 

Heu quantum h a e o Niobe NiobS distabat ab i 1 1 a. Ov. Alas ! how 
far this Niobe differed from that Niobe. 
Die may mean : 

1. Thar, which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem): 
illud quod initio vobis prdposul, that which 1 propounded to you at first. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put afl«r the substantive) : 
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testula ilia, iJiat (noioTioxx^) potsherd = institution of ostracism; illud 
SolSnis, tJiat (famous saying) of SolorCs. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mirabile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) is especially wonderful, 

4 That which is expected : 

Ilia dies veniet mea qua lugubria p5nam. Ov. The day toiU come 
when IshaU lay aside (cease) my mov/mful strains, 

Renauks.— 1. Hie and ille are ased together in contrasts : as, Hie latter— the former, 
the former— the latter. 

When both are matters of indifference the natural signification Is observed : hiCi ths 
latter ; ille, the former. 

IgnSvia corpus hebetat, labor firmat ; i 1 1 a mStfiram senectfltem, hie long- 
am adnlescentiam reddit. Cels. Laziness weakens the body^ toil strengthens it ; (he one 
(the former) hastens old age, the other (the latter) prolongs youth. 

When the former is the more important, hie is the former^ ille the latter: 

Melior tfitiorque est eerta pSz quam spSrSta Victoria ; h a e e in nOstrS, ilia 
in deOmm manfi est. Liy. Better and safer is certain peace than hoped-for victory ; the 
former is in owr h(mdii)y the loiter in the hand{s) of the gods, 

2. Hie et ille ; ille et ille ; ille ant ille, this man and (or) that man = one or iico. 

NOn dicam h 9e signnm ablStnm esse et i llnd ; hoe dXco, nnllnm t6 signnm 
rellqnisse. Cic. I will not say thett this statue was taken qff and that ; (what) I say (is) 
this, thai you left no statue at all. 

8. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hio, iste, ille : hic, here 
(where I am) ; hine, hence (from where I am) ; hUo, hither (where I am) ; istlc, there 
(where yon are) ; illlc, there (where he is), etc. 

4. The Demonstrative Fronoons hie, iste, ille, and the Determinative is, are often 
strengthened by qnidem, indeed. The sentence often reqnii'es that either the demon- 
strative or the particle be left untranslated. 

OptSre h5eqnidem est, nOn doefire. Oic. That is a (pious) wish, not a (logical) 
proof. 

Nihil perfertnr ad nOs praeter rUmOrSs satis istOs qnidem constantSs 
sed adhflo sine anotOre. Cic. Nothing is brought to us except reports, quite consistent, it 
is true btU thus farnot authoritative. 

2. DETERMINATIVE AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

293. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and the regular 
antecedent of the relative. 

Mihi obviam venit tuns puer ; i s mihi UtterSs aba 15 reddidit. CiG. 

/ was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from you. 

I s minimo eget mortalis qui Tninimiim cupit. Syrus. That mortal 
%» in toant of leasty who wanteih least. 

Remarks.— 1. Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, chiefly in the 
Hominative, more rarely in an oblique case. 

Bis dat qnl oito dat. Puot. He gives tvHce who gives in a trice. 

8. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that in English, for the 
purpose of emphagi.*. Such expressions are : et is, atqne is, isqne, and he too, and thai 

7* 
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too ; neque is, et is n9n, and he not, and that not ; sed is, but lie, further strengthened 
by quidem, indeed. 

Ezempla quaerimus e t e a nSn antlqna. Cic We are looJdngfor exampks^ and 
those, too, not of ancient date. 

Epicurus UnS in domO et ea quid am angnistSquam magnQs tenuit aml- 
cQrum gregSs. Cic. What shoals qf friends Epicurus had in one Jumse^ and that apinched^ 
up one / 

3. Is does not represent a noun before a Genitive, as in the English that cf. In Latin 
the noun is omitted, or repeated, or a word of like meaning pubstituted. 

NSu jtldiciS discipulOrum dicere debet magister sed discipull magistrl. 
Quint. The master is not to speak according to the Judgment of the pupils, but thepupUs 
according to that qf the master. 

Nulla est celeritSs quae possit cum animi celerit&te contendere. Cio. Th^e 
is no speed thai can possibly vie with that of the mind. 

M- Goelius tribunal suum juztS C. TrSbOnl s611am collocSvit. Cabs. Marcus 
Coelius placed his chair qf office next to that of Gaius Trebonius. 

Of course Hie, lUe, and Iste can be used with the Genitive in their proper sense. 

294. Reflexive : Akin to is is the Reflexiye Pronoun sul, 
sibi, 86. Instead of the Genitives ejus, eOnim, e&ram, eOmm, the 
Possessive of the Reflexive, suus, sua, suum, is employed when 
reference is made to the subject of the sentence : 

Alexander moriens anulum suum dederat Perdiccae. Kep. AleX' 
ander (when) dying had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Quod quis habet dominae conferat omne suae. Ov. (265 .) 

On the other hand : 

Deum agnoscis ex operibus ejus. God you recognize by his works. 

The same principle applies to the other cases of is and of 
the Reflexive. Hence the general rule : 

295. The forms of the Reflexive Pronoun are used when 
reference is made to the subject of the sentence. 

Ipse s e quisque diligit. Cic. Everybody loves himself. 

Remarks.— 1. Suus, when need in an emphatic sense (oton, peculiar, proper), m&f 
refer to another case than that of the pnbject : 

Hannibalem sul cXvfis 6 civit&te 6j6c6ruiit. Cic. SannibaTs own countrymei^ 
exiled him. 

Jtlstitia suum culque distriboit- Oic. Justice gives each man thai is his own = 
his due. 

Inque s a s voluX cogere verba pedSs. Ov. And I wished to force the words into 
thdr proper feet (places in the verse). 

SuO tempore, at the proper^ JUHT^g time. So suO locO : 

CQmoediae c[iLem fisum in puerls putem s u locQ dicam. Quint. What J 
consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys /will mention in the proper place. 

2. In dependent clauses the reflexive is nsed with reference either to the principal or 
to the subordinate subject. See for fuller treatment 521. 
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296. Idem, the same^ serves to unite two or more attributes or 
predicates on a person or thing. 

Idem is often to be translated by at the same time ; likewisey 
also ; yet, notwithstaiiding, 

Cimon incidit in e a n d e m invidiam quam pater suiu. Kef. Oimon 
feU into t/ie same odium as Ms father, 

Quidqnid honestum est idem est utile. Cic Whatever is honorable 
is also (at the same time) useful. 

Nil prSdest quod non laedere possit idem. Oy. Nothing hdps that 
may not likewise hurt 

Epicurns, quum optimam et praestantissimam natnram dei dioat esse, 
negat idem esse in deo gratiam. Cic. Although Epicurus says that t/ie 
nature of God is transcendently good and great, yet (at the same time) A« says 
thai there is no sense of favor in God. 

Difficilis facilis, jucundus acerbus, es Idem. Mart. Grabbed (and) 
kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 

Kemabks.— 1. The same asX^ ezpressed by Idem with qui, with atque or ao, with nt. 
with oum, and poetically with the Dative : 

Servl mSrihns ilsdem erant quibas dominuB. Cic. The servants had the same 
character as the master. 

Est animus ergS te Idem a o f uit* Teb. Her feelings toward you are the same as 
they were. 

DisputStiOnem exp5nimu8 ilsdem ferO verbis ut actum disputstnmque 
est. Cic. We are setting forth the discussion in very much the same words in which it 
was actuaUy carried on. 

Tibi mficum in eSdem pistrInO vivendum. Cic. You have to live in the same 
treadmia loith me. 

Invltum qui servat idem facit occldentl. Hob. Els who saves a manCs life) 
against his will^ does the same thing as one who hills him (as if he killed him). 

3. idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form (is+dem). 

S97. ipse, self, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates a 
subject or an object from all others : 

Ipse feci, I myself did it and none other , I alone did it, I did it of my own 
aecardy lam tJie very man that did it. 

Nvtnc ip s um, a^ this very instant, at this precise moment. 

Con5n non quaeslvit ubi ipse tutd viveret, sed unde praesidio 
esse posset dvibus suis. Nep. Oonon did not seek a place to live in safely 
himself hut a place from which lie could he of assistance to his countrymen. 

Valvae subito se ipsae aperuenmt. Cic. The folding-doors suddenly 
opened of tlieir own accord. 

Oato mortuus est annis octoginta sex ipsis ante Oiceronem c5n. 
snlem. Cic. Gato died just eighty-six years before Cicero^ s consulship. 
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Bex ARKS.— 1. Owing to this distinctive chamcter, ipse is often nscd of persoM in 
opposition to things; riders \n oppositiou to horses; inhabitants m opposition to the 
Unons which they inhabit; the master of the house in opposition to his household. 

Eo qil5 m6 ipsa misit- Pladt. 1 am going where mistress sent me. 

2. £t ipse, likewise^ as well, is nsed when a new subject takes an old predicate : 

VirtfltfiB et ipsae taedinm pariunt nisi grStiS varietStis adjfltae. Quint. 
Virtues likewise (as well as ttmltel) proditce weariness unless they are flavored toith variety. 

Gamillns ez Volscls in AequOs trSnsiit e t i p s 9 s bellnm mOlientSs. Lit. 
CamiUus went across from the VoUcians to the Aequians^ who were liketoise (as well as the 
YolBcians) getting up war. 

298, Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation ; in the 
Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the Oblique Cases 
when the object is emphatic. 

Se ipse laudat, he (and not another) prams himself, 

SS i p 8 u m laudat, he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibi obstat. Proy. The lazy man stands in, his own tDay, 
is 7iis own obstacle. 

N5n egeo medicinS; me ipse cons51or. Cic. I do not n£ed medicine ; 
I comfort myself {1 am my only comforter). 

Ommbiu potius quam i p s I s nobis consuluimus, we liave consulted the 
interest of all rather than our own. 

Exceptions are common : 

Qnlque aliis cavit n5n cavet ipse sibL Ov. And he who took pre- 
cautions for others takes none for himself. 
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299. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in Latm 
than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of contrast or clear- 
ness. 

Manus lava et cenS. Cic. Wash (your) hands and dine. 

Praedia mea tu possides, ego alien a misericordia vivo. CiC. 

Y<m are in possession of my estateSy (wliile) Hive on the charity of others. 

Kbmabk.— Observe the intense use of the Possessiye in the sense of properfy, pseuH' 
arUpyfltness : suum esse, to belong to one's self, to be one's oxen man. 

Tempore t u 5 pugnSstl. Liv. Tou have fought at your own time (= when yoa 
wished). 

£go annS m e 5 oonsul factus sum. Cic Twos made consul in my own year (» 
the first year in which I conld be made consul). 

PxLgna suum finem quum jacet hostis habet Ov. A fight has nached its fit 
ffKl wfken the foe is down. 
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4. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

300. Quldam means 07ie, a, a certain one (definite or indefinite 
to the speaker, not definitely designated to the hearer): qnl- 
d a m rhetor, a certain rhetorician. 

In the plural, it is equivalent to sovne^ sundry, without emphasis. 

Quldam is often used with or without quas!, as if, to modify 
an expression : 

Est quaedam virtutum viti5rumque viclnia. Qtjint. There is a cer- 
tain neighborly relation between virtues and vices. 

Non sunt isti audiendi qui virtutem duram et quasi ferream 
q u a n d a m esse volunt. Cic. Those friends of yours are not to be Its- 
tenfd to who will have it (maintain) thaX virtue is hardy and as it were made 
of iron. 

301. AliquiB (aliqiil), means, some one (wholly indefinite), 
some one or other: ffecit hoc aliquis tul similis, some 07ie or 
other like yoid did this; all qui scrfipus, some scruple or other. 

In the predicate it is emphatic (by Litotes, 448, R 2) : sum aliquis, 
aliqaid,i am somebody == a person of important, something = of some 
toeight, opposed to : nullus sum, nihil sum, lama nobody, nothing. 

Est aliqui d fatale malum per verba levare. Oy. It is something to 
relieve the fated misfortune by words. 

302. QuiB (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly in relative 
sentences and after quum, wAe7^, gl, if, n6, lest, num, whether, qu6 
tJie . . . 400. 

N e quid nimis \ nothing in excess I 

SI qua volet regnare din, deludat amantem. Ov. (234, R. 2.) 

Quod q ui s habet dominae conferat omne suae. Ov. (265.) 

Rbmabk.— Aliquis is used after sX, and the rest when there is stress : si quis, i^ 
any; sX aliquis, ifwme. 

81 aliqtiid dandum est voluptsti, modiols convXvils senecttLs dfileotfirX potest. 
Cic. If something is to be given to pleasure (as something or other must), old age can take 
deiighi in mUd festivities. SX quid, if anything ; si quidqnam, if anything at aU. 

When nsed with negatives, the negative itself is commonly negatived: VerrSs 
n i li i 1 unquam f6cit sine aliquO quaestH. Cic. (445.) 

303. ftuispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates impor- 
tance. BLxerit quispiam, some one 7aay say. 

804. Quisquam and ullus (adjective) mean any one (at all), 
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and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in sentences that 
imply total negation, and in sweeping conditions: 

Jnstitia nunqoam nocet o u I q u a m. Oic. Justice never hurts anybody. 

Quis unquam Graecorum rhetorum S. Thucydide quidquam 
dusdt? Cic. What Chreek rhetorician ever drew anythin-g from Thueydidesf 
[None]. 

Si q u i 8 q u a m, ille sapiens fiiit. Cic. J^ any OTie at aU (was) wise, h£ Vios, 

Est u 1 1 a res tantX, ut virl boni et splenddrem et nomen amittSs ? 
Cic. Is anything of such importance a^ that you sJunUd lose (for its sake) the 
splendid title of a good man f 

The negative of qnisquain is nemo, nobody ; nihil, nothing (106). 
Nemo, however, is sometimes used as an adjective : 

Nemo discipulus, no scholar. 

The negative of ullus is nullus, no^ none^ which is also used regularly as 
a substantive in the Genitive and Ablative instead of neminis and nemine. 

BBMARK9.— 1. On ne^ue C[Tiisquam and et nfimo, c^ee 488. 

2. N ullus in need in familiar language instead of n5n (so sometimes in English): 
Fhilippus nulluB usquam. Liv. No Philip anywhere. 

305. QidsqTie (from qidsqids) means each one, 

Ijaudati sunt omnes donatlque pr5 merits q u i s q u e . Lrv. All toere 
praised and rewarded^ each one according to his desert. 
Quam quisque nSrit artem In hao sS ezerceat. (618.) 

With superlatives and ordinals quisqiie is loosely translated 
every : 

Optimum quidque rarissimum est. CiC. Every good thing is rare , 
more accurately, Tim better a thing, the rarer it is, (645, R 2.) 

Quinto quSque anno Sicilia tota censetor. Cic. Every fifth yea/r aU 
Sicily u assessed. 

Pximo qudque tempore, The sooner the better , as mon as possible. 

Remakkb.— 1. Quisque is commonly postpositive, almost invariably after the reflex- 
ive : ipse s6 quisque dlligit (295) ; suum culque (396, R. 1), except when the reflex- 
ive is especially emphatic. 

2. Nftgelfbach's formulee : 

a. NSn omnia omnibus tribuenda sunt, sed suum oulque ; 

b. OmnfiB idem faciunt, sed optimus quisque optimfi ; 
o. N8n omnibus annis hoc fit, sed tertiO quOque anno ; 
d. NOn omnfis idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 

306. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, but 
alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. 
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Solus aut cum a 1 1 e r o , aJUyne or toith (only) one other ; alter Nero, 
a iieeond Nero. 

Alter alterum quaerit, OTie (definite person) seeks the oilier (definite 
pei-son) ; alius alium quaerit, one seeks one^ anotJier another ; alterl — 
alter!, one party — anotlier party (already defined) ; alii — alii, some — others. 
Alter often meaDS neighbor ^ brotlieVy feUow-man ; alius, third person. 

Alter: 

Agesilaiis claudus fiiit a 1 1 e r 5 pede. Kep. AgesUaus was lame of one 
foot. 

Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera. Plaut. In 
one hand a stone he carries^ in Vie other holds out bread. 

Mors nee ad vivos pertinet nee ad mortuos : alteil null! (304, R 2) 
sunt, a 1 1 e r 5 s n5n attinget. Cic. Death concerns neither the Umng nor 
the dead : t/ie latter are not, the former it wiU not reach. 

Alius: 

Fallacia alia aliam trudit. Ter. One lie treads on the heels of another 
(indefinite series). 

Divitias alii praeponunt, alii honSres. Cic. Some prefer riches, others 
honors. 

Aliud alti natura iter ostendit. Sall. Nature shows one path to on$ 
man, another path to anotJier man. 

Alter and alius : 

Ab alio ezpectes alteri quod feceris. Syrus. You may look for 
from anoiher vJhat you^'oe done unto your brother (from No. 3, what No. 1 
has done to No. 2). 

5. NUMERALS. 

307. Duo means simply two, ambo, both (two considered to- 
gether), nterque, either (two considered apart, as, " They cruci- 
fied two others with him, on either side one," John xix. 18) : 

Supplicatio ambSrum nomine et triumphus utrique decretUB 
est. Lrv. A thanksgiving in tlie name of both and a triumph to either {each 
of the two) was decreed. 

Rehabk.— Uterque is seldom plural, except of sets : 

TTtrlqne [plSbis fantOrfis et senStus] victOriam orfldeliter ezeroShant- Sall. 
rather parti/ (democrats and senate) made a cruel use of victory. 

Buae fuenint Ariovisti uxSrfis: utraeque ineS faga perifimnt Cabs. 
Ariovistits's vAves were two in number; both perished on that flight. 

On uterque with the Genitive, see 370 R. 2, 

308. Mille, a thousand^ is in the Singular an indeclinable Adjective, 
and is less frequently used witli the Genitive : mille mllites, rather than 
ndlle militum, a thousand soldiers; in the Plural it is a declinable Substan- 
tive, and must have the Genitive : duo milia militum, two thmtsand(8 of) 
Boldiers = two regiments of soldiers. 
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But if a smaller number comes between, the noun follows the smaller 
number : 

' tria milia quingenti equites, 
tria milia equitum et quingenti, but 
equites tria milia quingenti, or 
equitum tria milia quingenti. 

309. The ordinals are used for the cardinals with a carelesB- 
ness which gives rise to ambiguity: 

Quattuor anni sunt, \ ex qu5 te non vidl. 

It is four years^ V tliat I have not seen you {since I saw you). 
Quartus annus est, ) 
It is the fourth year {four years, going on four years). 

Remark.— To avoid this ambignity inceptus, begun^ and eis^iVA^finiihcd^ seem to 
have been used. Qellius, N. A. iii. 16. 

310. The distributives are used with an exactness which is 
foreign to our idiom wherever repetition is involved, as in the 
multiplication table. 

With singuH either cardinal or distributive may be used. 

Antonius [pollicitus est] denarios quingen5s (or quingentds) singulis 
militibus daturum. Cic. Antonius promised to give 500 denarii to each sol- 
dier, 

Scriptum eculeum cum quia que pedibus, pull5s galUnaceSs tres 
cum temis pedibus natos esse. Ltv. A letter was written to say that a coU 
Imd been foaled with five feet (and) three chickem hatched toith three feet 
(apiece). 

Carmen ab ter novenis virginibus cam jussenmt. Lit. They or- 
dered a chant to be sung by thrice nine virgins. 

IlBMARK.— The poets often use the distributive where the cardinal would be the 
rule, and the cardinals ate sometimes found even in prose, where we shoald expect the 
distributives. Bin! is not unfrequently used of a pair : Binl BCyphI, a pair of cups. 
On the distributives with PlUralia tantum, see 95, R. 2. 

6. COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

311. Comparative. — The comparative degree generally takes 
a term of comparison either with quam, than, or in the Ablative: 

Igndratio futuronun mal5rum utilior est q u am scientia. CiG. IgTio- 
ranee of future evils is better tJian knmoledge (of them). 

Tullus HostUius ferocior etiam Ro m u 1 5 fiiit. Lrv. Tullus Rostilius 
was even more mettlesome tJian Romulus. 

Kemabks.— 1. The Ablative is used onlj when the word with quam would stand in 
the Nom. or Ace. 
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Caesar minor est { 51^*™ Pompejus, l (j^^j, ^g y^yunger than Fwnpey. 
' Fompejo, > 

Caesarem maeis amSimis \ S.^*"^ PompSjnm, [.««&>»« CoMor mor« than Pompey, 
" I Pompfij^, » 

Bnt- 

Caesarl magis favSmus quam Fompej9, we favor Caesar more than Fompey (647). 

3. The Ablative is very commoD in negative sentences, and is need exclusively in 
E5»i^tive relative sentences. 

tf 9ii adeS ceoidi quamvls dejectos ut infrS t6 quoque sim, inferins qu9 nihil 
asse potest. Ov. / have not fallen so far, however cast down, as to be lower than you, 
thax whom nothings can be lower, 

S. Measure of diflference is put in the ablative, 400. 

4. Quaxn is often omitted after pills, amplins, more, and minus, lesSt and the like, 
without affecting the construction. 

HominI miserS plus qningentOs colaphSs infr6git mihl. Tbb. Be has dealt me, 
luckless creature, more than Jive hundred crushing boxes on the ear. 

Spatinm est nQn amplins pedum sezcentOrum. Cabs. T?ie space is not more than 
iqf) six hundred feet. 

More than thirty years old : 1. Natns plUs (qnam) trlgintS annOs. 
3. Natns pl^ trIgintS annis (rare). 

3. Major (quam) triginta annOs nStns. 

4. MSjor trIgintS annIs (nStns). 

5. Major trigintS annOrum. 

PalfUi n9n IStior pedibus qninqnSg^tS. Caeb. A swamp not broader thanj^ 
feet (or ped6s qninqnSgintft). 

5. On the combination of the comparative with opIniOne, opinion, sp6, hope, and the 
like, see 899, B. 1. 

6. Atqne for qnam is poetical. 

312. Standard of Comparisqn omitted. — When the standard 
of comparison is omitted, it is supplied: 1. By the context; 
2. By the nsnal or proper standard ; 3. By the opposite. 

1. By the context : 

Solent reges Persarum p lu r e s nzSres habere. Cic. The kings cf 
Fersia umaHy have more wives [than one]. 

2. By the proper standard : 

Senectus est natiira loquacior. Cic. Old age is naturally rather (or too) 
taUcaUve. 

3. By the opposite : 

Sed melius nesclsse fiiit. Ov. But it had been better not to have known 
(than to have known), ignoramce had been bliss. 

313. Disproportion. — Disproportion is expressed by the com- 
parative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative, or with ut, 
tJiat, or qui, who, and the subjunctive: 

Minor caedes quam pro tanta victoria fiiit. Lrv. Tlie loss was 
(foo) amaUfor so great a victory. 
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Major sum quam ut manoipinm aim mei corporis. Sen. I am 
too great to be the slave of my body. 

Major sum quam cul possit Fortuna nocere. Oy. lam toogreai 

for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 

314. Two Qualities compared. — When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and quam 
with the positive, or a double comparative : 

Celer tuus disertus m a g i s est quam sapiens. Cic. Your (friend) 
Celer is eloquent raUier than wise — rnore eloquent than wise. 

PaulU c5ntio fuit v e r i o r quam g r S t i o r populG. LiY. PauUutfs 
speech was more true tlian agreeable to Vie people. 

Remark.— There Is no distinction to be made between the two expressions. In the 
latter turn, mainly post-Ciceronian, the second comparative is merely attracted into the 
same form as the first. The same role applies to the adverb : fortius qnaxn fSlIciuB, 
with more bravery than good luck. 

316. Restriction to the Comparative, — ^When but two objects 
are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees of com- 
parison, whereas, in English, the superlative is employed, unless 
the idea of duality is emphatic. 

Natu maj or, the eldest (of two), the elder; natu minor, t^ young~ 
esty the younger. 

Prior, the first ; posterior, tlie last. 

Posteridres c5gitSti5nes, ut l^unt, sapientiGrSs solent esse. GiG. Jfter* 
thoughts^ as the saying is, are usually the uyisest. 

Remabk.— The same role applies to the interrogative nter, whJUhoftwof (whethsrf) : 

Quaeritur : ex duObns nterdignior;ex pltoibns, qnis dignissimns. Qotnt. 
The gruestion is : Of two^ which is the worthier ; of more (than two), which is the woHMesU 
Exceptions are rare. 

316. Superlative. — The Latin superlative is often to be ren- 
dered by the English positive, especially of persons : 

Quintus Fabius M a x i m u s , Quinius Fhbitbs the Great. 

Tam fellz essSs quam form5sissima vellem. Ov. Would thou 

wert fortunate as (tliou &rt) fair. 

Mazim5 impetii, m^jore fortuna. Liv. With great vigor, with greater 
luck. 

317. Superlative strenqthened. — The superlative is strength- 
ened by longe, by far; multo, much; vel, even; tons, taam 
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onminm, one above all others; qnam, qnantas — ^potait, as — as 

possible. 

Ex Britannls omnibus longe sunt humSnissiml qiu Cantium incolunt. 
Gaes. Of aU the Britons by far the most cuUivaied are those thai inhabit 
Kent. 

Protagoras sophistes ilUs temporibus vol mazimus. Gic. Protago* 
ras, the wry greatest sophist (= professor of wisdom) in iJwse times. 

Urbem unam mihi amicissimam declInavL CiG. I turned aside from 
a city above all others friendly to me. 

Oaesar quam aequissimo loc5 potest castra communit. Cabs. Caesar 
forUftes a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 

SsvABK.— Qnam aequissimiu loons = tarn aeqnus quam aeqnissimiu. For 
other expreesion?, see 645, R. 5. 

Apposition. 

318. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side of 
another, which contains it : 

Cicero Grator, Oicero the oraior. 
Rhenus flnmen, ths river Bhine, 

CONOOXD. 

319. The word in apposition agrees with the principal word 
in number and case, and as far as* it can in gender: 

Norn. Herodotus pater historiae, Herodotus the faiher of history ; 
€ten. HerodotI patris historiae : D. Herodotd patrl historiae. 

Aestns ezesor murorum. LucR. Tide the devourer of waUs. 

Athenae omnium doctrinarum i n v e n t r I c e s. Cic. Ath^nsth^in- 
Tentor of aU branches of learning. (See 202.) 

Semabks. — 1. The predicate pometimes agrees with the word in apposition, especially 
In names of towns : Corioll oppidom captum est. Liy. Corioli-town was taken. 

Otherwise regnlarly : 

Pompejus, nSstrl amSres, ipse se affllzit Gic. Pom/pey^ our bosom 
friend^ has floored himsdf 

2. The Possessive Pi'ononn takes the Genitive in apposition : 

Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus. Gic. We have seen your 
hosom, bared J you open-7ie/irted creature f 

tJrbs mea unlus opera salva fuit. Gic. Tlie city was scmed by my exer» 
turns alone. 

320. Partitive Apposition. — Partitive Apposition is that 
form of Apposition in which a part is taken out of the whole: 
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Cetera multitudo sorte decimus quisque ad supplicium 
lectl sunt. Liv. (Of) the rest of tJie crowd every tenth man was cliosen by lot 
for punishment, (Sometimes called Restrictive Apposition.) 

321. Distributive Apposition, — Distributive Apposition is 
that form of Apposition in which the whole is subdivided into 
its parts, chiefly with alter — alter, the 07ie — the other; quisque, 
each one; alii — alii, some — others. (Often called Partitive.) 

Duae flliae altera occisa altera capta est. Caes. (Of) ttco 
daughters, the one was killed, the other captured. 

Remark.— The Partitive Genitive is more commonly employed than either of these 
forms of apposition. 

322. Mihi n9men est Instead of the apposition with 
n 6 m e n, na^ne, the name of the person is more frequently at- 
tracted into the Dative. 



/ 1. Mihi Cicerdnl nSmen est ; most common. 
My nams is Cicero, \ 2. Mihi nomen Cicero est ; less common. 

( 3. Mihi nSmen Cicerdnis est; least common. 
N5men Arctiird est mihi. Plaut. My nam>e is Arcturus, 
Tibi nSmen insanS posuere. Hor. They caMed you " cracked,^* 
SamnltSs Maleventiun, cul nimc urbl Beneventum ndmen est, perfn- 
gSrmit. Liv. Th^ Samnites fled to MaleDentum (Ilcome), a cUy which jww 
bears the name Beneventum (Welcome). 

N5men Mercurii est mihi. Plaut. My rwme is Mercury. 

323. Apposition to a Sentence, — Sometimes an accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence : 

Admoneor ut aliquid etiam de sepulturadlcendTun ezlstimem, rem 
non difficile m. Cic. I am reminded to take into consideration that 
someiliing is to be said ahout burial also — an easy matter. 

Remark.— This accusative may follow a Passive or Neater verb as the object effected. 
Others regard such Nent Aceosatives as Nominatives. 

PREDICATIVE ATTRIBUTION AKD PREDICATIVE APPOSI- 
TION. 

324. Any case may be attended by the same case in Predica- 
tive Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the ordinary 
Attribution or Apposition in translation only, 

NoMiNATiVK : Paius aegr5tus rediit. 

Ordinary Attribution : The sick son returned. 
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Predicative Attribution : The son retwnved sick — Tie was sick wJien he 
returned, 
Hercules Juvenis le5nem interfecit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion. 

Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man^ slew a lion = 

hs was a young man wlien he slew a lion. 

Gbnitite : PotestSs SJhb adhibendae u'sdris, The permission to take her 

to wife. 
Datiyb : AmXco vivo non subveniatl, Tou did not help your friend 

(while he was) alive. 
AcciTSATrvB : Hercules cervam vivam cepit. 

Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
Ablatiys : Aere utuntur importatS, Tliey use imported copper = the 
copper which they use is imported. 

Rbmarks.— 1. The vocative, not beiog a case proper, is not need predicatively. Bx- 
ceptions are apparent or poetical. 

QuQ, moritfLre, mis 1 Vebg. *' Whither dost thou rush todier* = Whither dost thou 
rush, thou doomed to die T 

Notice here the old phrase : 

Hacte virttlte estO. Vkbo. Increase in virtue^ Heaven speed thee in thy high career, 

Hacte is regarded by some as an old vocative, from the same stem as magnxis ; by 
others as an adverb. 

5. TictOrfis redi6rant may mean, the eonqtterors returned, or they returned conquer- 
ore; and a similar predicative use is to be noticed in Idem, the same. 

Ildem abeunt qui v6nerant, they go away just as they had come (literally, the same 
persons as they had come), 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be tamed into an abstract 
nonn: 

Ego nOn eadem volo seneZi quae puer volul, I do not wish the same things {as an 
old man) in my old age, that Itoished (as a boy) in my boyhood. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante CicerOnem oOnsxdem, before the consulship of Cicero ; ante nrbem conditam, 
before t/ie building qf the city. 

4. Do not confound the ^' as " of apposition with the " as " of comparison—ut, qua- 
si, tanquam. (645, R. 4). 

Cicero ea quae nnnc llsll veniiint cecinit at v5t6s. Nep. Ciceroforetoid aU that 
is coming to pass now as (if he were) an inspired prophet. 

6. When especial stress is laid on the Adjective or Substantive predicate, in combina- 
tion with the verbal predicate, it is well to repolve the sentence into its elements : 

Themistoclfis fLnos reBtitit, Themistodes alone withstood = Themistodes was the 
only one that withstood. 

Argonautae prim I in Pontum Enxlnnm intr5v6nint, the Argonauts first 
entered the Euxine {Black) Sea = were the first to enter the Black Sea. 

tTna salts yictls nuUam sp6rSre saiatem. Y^ro. The only safety which the 
tangvisJud have, is to hope for none. 

Fragilem trncl commlsit pelagS ratem p r I m n s. Hob. He was the first to trust 
his frail bark to the toUd waves. 

6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial expressions instead of the 
Latin adjective : 6o in adjectives of indinatUm and disindinaUont knowledge and igno- 
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ranee, of order andpoHHon, of time and feaeon, and of temporary condition general^ : 
libens, with pleasure ; volens, wiUingily) ; nSlens, untoiUing{ly) \ invItuB, agaimt om*» 
will; prtLdens, aware; imprtLdens, unawares; sciens, hnomngily); primus, prior, 
first, -^ultimvLB, last ; medius, in, about the middle ; hodiemas, to-day ; mSttltlnxui, in 
the morning ; fieqvLenB,/reqiient(ly) ; subllmis, aloft. 

Odero si poterO, si nOn, invltus amSbo. Oy^ (234, R. 3.) 

FlfLs hodie boni feci impradens qnam scions ante hone diem nnquam. Tib. 
I have done more good to-day unawares than J have ever done knowingly b^ore, 

Adcurrit, mediam mulierem complectitor. Teb. He runs up, puts his atm$ 
about the woman^s waist. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum ejus Victoria erit Liv. Who draws the sword fini^ 
his shaU be the victory. 

Yespertlnus pete tectum. Hor. Seek thy dwelling/ at eventide. 

R S r u s venit in cfinScula miles. Juv. The soldiery rarely comes into (he garret. 

So also tOtus, wholly. 

Fhilosopbiae nOs tOtOs trSdimus, Cic. We give ourselves wholly topMlosophy* 

SOU hoc contingit sapientl. Cic. This good luck happens to the toise man alone = 
it is only the toise man who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distingaished are the uses of primus, and the adverbs prImQm« 
first, for the first time, and prImO, at first. 

Primus : Ego 'primus hanc OrStiOnem I6gl, / was the first to read this speech, 

Hanc p r I m a m OrStiOnem ISgl, this was the first speech that Tread, 

Primum : Hanc OrStiOnem p r I m u m legl deinde transcrlpsi, I first read (and) 
then copied (his speech. 

Hodifi hanc OrfitiOnem primum 16gl, Iread this speech to-day for the first time. 

PrImO: Hanc OratiOnem prImO libenter 16gl, posteS magis magisque mihi 
j6jtLna visa est, at first Iread tfds speech vAth pleasure, afterwaird it seemed to me, drier 
and drier.—Lattmann and MuUer. 

B. 

1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 

325. The Multiplication of the Pi-edicate requires no further 
rules than those that have been given in the general doctrine of 
Concord. 

2. Qualification of the Predicate. 

326. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded as 
an External or an Internal change : 

I. External change : combination with an object 

1. Direct object, Accusative. 

2. Indirect object. Dative. 

II. Internal change: combination with an attribute, which 
may be in tBe form of 

1. The Genitive case. 

2. The Ablative. 
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3. Preposition with a case. 

4. An Adverb. 

BsxABK.— The Inflnitive forms (Inflnitive, Gemnd, Gernndiye, and Supine) appear 
bow as objects, now as attribntes, and require a separate treatment 

L EXTERNAL CHANGE. 

AOOUSATITS. 

827. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object 
The Object may be contained in the verb (Inner Object, Ob- 
ject Effected) : 

Deu8 mundum creavit, God made a creation — the universe. 

Aldn to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

A recta conscientia fransversuin unguem n5n oportet discedere. Cic. 

One ought not to swerve a nailhreadtJi from a rigM conscience. 

Decern annds Trqja oppugnata eat. Lrv. Ten years was Troy besieged, 
Maadmam partem lacte i^viint Caes. For the most part they live on 

milk. 

Prom the Accusative of Extent arises the Accusative of the 
Outer Object (Object Affected) : 

Deu8 mundum gnbemat, Qod steers the universe. 

RsxABK.— The Accusative of the Inner Object is the characteristic nse of the case : 
the Accnsative of the Oater Object the most common nse. It is sometimes impossible to 
determine which element preponderates ; so in verbs compounded with prepositions. 
The so-called Terminal Accasative may be conceived as an Inner or an Outer Object. 
Hence the following table is only approximate : 

General View of the Accusative. 

328. I. Inner Object : Object effected. 

Cognate Accusative. 
Accusative of Extent 

1. In Space. 

2. In Time. 

3. Of Adverbial Relation. 
Terminal Accusative 

(Point Reached). 
n. Outer Object : Object affected. 

1. Whole. , , - 

2. Part (so-called Greek jP^unded with 

Accusative). Prepositions. 



Verbs com- 
pounded with 
Prepositions. 



Verbs 



com- 
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Quidquid deilrant r6g6fl pieotuntor AehlTl. Hob. WhaUtfer madfnak 
the Hngspiay^ the Achivi are punished for it. 

Quid lacmmSs % Ter. What are you crying for f 

With transitive verbs an accusative of the person can be employed beside : 

DiscipnlQs id anum moneo at praecept0r6s suQs n9n miniLS qnain ipsa 
stadia ament. Quint. I give pupils this one piece qf advice, that they love their teachers 
no less than their studies themselves. 

3. From this the accusative neuter gradually passes over into an adverb, such as 
aliqaantam, somewhat; nihil, nothing (''nothing loath") ; sammam, almost. Especi- 
ally to be noted are : magnam partem, to a great extent; id temporis, at that time; id 
aetStis, of that age ; id genus, qf tliat kind; omne genos, of every kind. 

Haec valnera vltae nOn minimam partem mortis formldine alantar. Lucb. 
These wounds of life are for not the least part fostered by the fear of death. 

Nostram vicem altas est ipse ses6. Cio. He took vengeance on Mmself in our 
stead. 

4. Instead of the Inner Accusative the Ablative is occasionally found : lapidibns 
plaere, to rain stones; sanguine sfidSre, to sweat blood. 

Herculis simulacrum multO sfLdOre mSnSvit Oio. The statue qf Hercules ran 
freely tuith sweat. 

332. A part of the object affected is sometimes put in the 
Accusative case after a passive or intransitive verb or an 
adjective : 

Tacita ciira animum incensus. Lrv. Eiis soul an fire toith silent ears. 

Jam vulgatum actis quoque sauciuspectus. Quint. By this time 
"breast-wounded" is actually become a comtnon neiospaper phrase. 

RsMAUKs.— 1. This is commonly called the Greek Accusative, and is found chiefly in 
poetry. The common prose construction is the Ablative. 

N6scit stSre loc5 ; micat auribus et tremit artfls. Vkrg. He cannot stand soa ; 
he tivitches toith his ears and quivers in his limbs. 

2. Somewhat different is the Accusative with induor, I don; exuor, Idqff; cingor, 
I gird on myself; in which verbs the reflexive signification is retained : 

Intltile ferrum eingitur. Vebo. He girds on {liimse^ a useless blade. 

LOrlcam induitur fidOque accingitur ense. Vbrg. He dons a corselet and begirds 
Mmself with his trusty glaive. 

Arminius impetH equi pervSsit oblitus faciem suO cruOre n6 nOscerStur. 
Tac. Hermann got through, thanks to Us fiery charger^ having smeared his face with his 
own gore to keep from being recognized. 

DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 

338. When two Accusatives depend on the same verb, one is the In- 
ner, the other the Outer object 

Active verbs signifying to Inquire, to Kequire, to Teach, and 
cel&re, to conceal, take two Accusatives, one of the Person, and 
the other of the Thing. 

PusiSnem quendam Socrates interrogat quaedam gedmetrica. GiC. 

Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 
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Caesar Aedu5s firamentum flagitabat. Caes. Caesar kepi demand* 
ing the com of itie Aedui. 

Quid nunc te, asine, litteras doceam ? (258). Cic Why should I now 
give you a lesson in literature^ you donkey f 

Iter omnes celat. Nep. He keeps all in tJie dark about his route, conceals 
Us route from aU. 

Bemarks. — 1. The Passive form with the Nominative of the Person and the Accusa- 
tive of tiie Thing is sparingly used. Discere is more common than doc6rI. 

MOtfis doo6rI gaudet lOnicSs mSttlra virgQ. Hob. The rare rip6 maid de- 
Ughts to learn Ionic dances. 

Omnfti mflitiae artSs Sdoctns faerat. Lrr. ffe had learned (been taugh€) thoroughly 
aB the arts qf toar. 

2. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 

This then is not the only way, ?08CO, Idaim^ and flSg^ito, 

For it is also right to say, And always peto, postulo, 

Bocfire and oSlare d6. Take aliquid ab aliquO, 

InterrogSre d6 qnft r6. While qnaero takes ez, ab, d6, quO. 

Adherbal BSmam ISgatOs mlserat, qui senatum docSrent d6 caede fratris. 
SAI.L. Adherbal had sent envoys to Borne to inform the senate qf the murder qf his brother, 

Bassns noster m6 d6 hdo libr5 cSlSvit. Cio. Our friend Bassus has kept meinths 
dark about this book. (So commonly in the Passive.) 

Aqnam S pumice nunc postulSs. Plaut. Tou are now asking water of apttmiee- 
stone (blood of a turnip). 

8. With doceo the Abl. of the Instrament is also used : doc6re fidibus, equOi to teach 
the lyre^ to teaeh riding. Doctns generally takes the Abl. : Doctns Graeols Utterls, a 
good Grecian. 

4. Quid m6 vis 1 what do you want of m^f what do you want me for f belongs to this 
general class. 

5. On Doable Accusative with compound verbs, see 830, B. 1 ; on the acca«. neater of 
the Inner Object, see 331, B. 3. 

334. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, Showing, 
may have two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing : 

Iram bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae. Cio. WeU did Enn%u» 
call anger the beginning of madness. 

Ancum Marcium r e g e m populus c r e a v i t. Lrv. The people made 
Anetis Marcius king. 

Cato Valerium Flaccum collegam habuit. Nef. Oato had Va» 
lerius Flaccus (as) colleague. 

Sdcratem Apollo sapientissimum JudicSvit. CiG. ApoUo 
judged Socrates (to be) the wisest, 

Atheniensibus Pythia praecepit ut Miltiadem sibi imperatSrem 
flamerent. Nep. T7ie PytMa instructed tlie Athenians to take MUtiades 
(as) their commander. 

Praesta te vimm. Cic. Show yourself a man. 

Quern intellegimus divitem? Cio. Whom do we understand hy the 
rick man f 
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Rbmark.— The Doable Accasative ie turned into the Double Nominative with the 
Passive (197). SeddOi / render ^ is not ased in the Passive, but, instead thereof, flo, / 
become. 

HabeOi with two Accnsatives, commonly means to have; in the sense of hold, regard, 
other tarns are ns^ed : 

TJtrum pro ancillS m 6 hab6i an prO filiS 1 Plaut. Do you look upon me as a 
nuAd^servant or a daughter f 

So hab&re lervOmm loo9« (in) nnmerO deOnun, to regard as elavee, as gods. 



ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT IN SPACE AND TIME. 

335. The Accusative of Extent in Space accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, through. 

1. With per to denote entire occupancy {fnym one end to the 
other, all through). 

SparsI per provinciam mllites, tTie soldiers scattered all through (he 
province, 

PhoebidSs iter per ThebSa ledt. Nep. Phoebidas marched through 
TJvebes. 

2. Without per to denote distance, how far, how long. 

Trabes inter se binds pedS distSbant. Caes. The beams were 
two feet apart. 

Campus Marathdn abest ab oppidS Atheniensium circiter m 1 1 i a 
pasannm decern. Nep. T%e plain (of) Marathon is about ten mUesfrom 
the dty of Athens. 

A recta consdentiS trans ver gum nnguem n5n oi>ortet disce- 
dere. Cic. (327.) 

Rexabks.— 1. With abesse and distSre, an Ablative of measare may also be em- 
ployed : 

Hllibns passuTim quattuor et viginti abesse. to be twenty-four mUeefrom .... 

2. When the point of reference is taken for granted, ab (S) with the Ablative maj be 
used: 

Hostfti ab mUibiLS passunm minns duObus oastra posa&rnnt. Caes. The emmi§ 
pUehed their camp less than two miles qf. 

336. The Accusative of Extent in Space accompanies the 
adjectives longus, long ; Ifttos, wide; altus, high (deep). 

Fossa pedes trecentds longa est, sex pedes alta, the ditch 
is three hundred feet long^ six feet deep, 

Mllites aggerem latum p e d e s trecentSs triginta altnm p e d 5 ■ 
octSgintS ezstnucerunt. Caes. The soldiers raised an embankment 
three hundred and thirtjffeet wide (and) eighty feel high. 
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337. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, in answer to the question, Sow 
Irnig 9 

Gorgias centnm et novem visit ann5s. Qunrr. Oorgias lived 109 
years. 

TehuistX pr5vinciam per decern annos. Gic. Tou hate held an to the 
province for 10 years (10 years long). 

Est meciim per tstum diem. Plin. Ep. EIb is with me the Uvdong day. 

HzxABK.— Per with the Accasative is frequently used like the Ablatiye of Time 
within which. Per iUa tempora = illls temporibus, i» tAoM ^iffM0. 

So especially with the negative : 

HnUa r6s per triennium sisi ad nlltnm istlus jlldieSta est Cio. Xo 
matter was dedded during {in) the three years except at Ma beck, 

338. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
adjective n&tos, old (bom) : 

Puer decern ann5s nStus est, tTie boy is ten years old. 

Oyms regnavit annds triginta ; quadragintS annSs n a t n 8 regnSre 
coepit. Cic. Cyrus reigned thirty years/ (he was) forty years old (when) 
he began to reign. 

ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVB CASE. 

339. The Accusative as the Objective Case generally is used 
as an object of Thought, Perception, Emotion ; an object cre- 
ated by the mind, evoked or deprecated by the will. Hence the 
use of the Accusative: 

1. In Exclamations. 

2. With the Infinitive. 

340. The Accusative is used in Exclamations as the general 
object of Thought, Perception, or Emotion : 

Me miserum, poor me ! 

Me caecum qui haec ante n5n viderim. CiC. BUnd ms! rhotto havi 

seen aU this before. 

So in Exclamatory Questions : 

Qu5 mihi fortonam, id n5n conceditur uU ? Hob. Wfiat Qa the object 
^fortune to me if Tm not aUotoed to er^oy it f 

Interjections are used : 

ISLeaxni^ismevxaLX Alas! poor ma! • 
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6 miseras hominum mentas, O pectora caeca. LuCB. 0\ the fcrekhed 
minds of meuy oh, ihe blind hearts / 

Remarks.— 1. Owith the Vocative is an address; with the Nom. a characteristic; 
with the Accas. an object of emotion. 

2. En, Xo/ and Eoce, La here! take the NomlnatiTe : 

En VSniB, Lo Varus I £ooe hohio ! Behold the man! 

Id the earlier language the Accusative was used : 

En tibi hominem ! Plaut. Here's your man! 

Ecce me ! Plaut. Here am I! 

So Eccnm, ellum, eccauL eooillam, in comic poetry. 

There seems to be some confusion between the interrogative £n and JBtw (Hem). 

Pr9 'takes the Vocative : prO dl immortftles ! Te immortal gods ! The Accusative 
occurs in : Pr9 denm (hominum, denm atque hominnm) fidem I .Tbr heaiven''8 sake. 

Hei I and Vae 1 take the Dative. 

Hei mihi I Ah me! Vae viotls ! Woe to the conquered ! 

341. The Accusative as the most general form of the substantive, and 
the Infinitive as tlie most general form of the verb, are combined so as to 
present the general notion of Subject and Predicate as an object of thought 
or perception (537). 

The Accusative with the Infinitive is used 

1. In Exclamations : 

Hem, mea liiz, te nunc, mea Terentia, sic vezSzI ! Wm, light of my 
eyes^for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. (The idea of) y<nt{r) be- 
ing so ha/rassed ! 8o in idiomatic English, Me torite / 

2. As an Object (See 527.) 

3. As a Subject. (See 535.) 

Bbxabx.— The Infinitive was originally a Dative-LocatiTe, hat almost every ^yntao 
tical trace has vanished, and practically it has become an Accusative Neuter. 
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Terminal Accusative. 

342. The Accusative of the Local Object, Whither f com- 
monly takes a preposition, such as: in, into; ad, to; versosy 
-ward : 

In Graeciam proficisci, to set out for Greece. 

Rbxarks.— 1. The omission of the preposition, except as below stated, is poetical: 
Italiam v6nit Yxbg. He cofne to Italy. 

2. Names of Towns and Smaller Islands are pnt in the Accosative of the place 
Whither f without a preposition. So also rlls, into the country ; domum, domOs, hems* 

For fhrther explanations, see 410. 
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Datitc 

343. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and al- 
ways implies an object effected whicli may be contained in the 
yerb or expressed by the complex of verb and object. 

NemQ exrat unX aibi. Sbn. No oTie em (makes mistakes) to^fir hiiiMelf 
alone. 

Fortuna multXs dat nimls, satis nnllL Mabt. Fortune to man§ 
gives too much, enough to none, Dat-nimis is the Object Effected. 

Reikarks.— 1. In English the form of the Indirect Object is the same m that of the 
Direct : ** He shewed me (Dat.) a pare river ; " 'He shewed me (Ace.) to the priest. Origi- 
nally a case of Personal Interest, it is used freely of PersoniAed Tilings, sparingly ot 
Local Relations, and this despite the fact that Locative and Dative are blended in the 
First and Third Declensions. If a locative, the Dative is a sentient locative. 

S. When parts of the body and the like are involved, the English Possessive is often a 
convenient though not an exact translation. 

Tn9 virO ocnll dolent. Tbr. Tour httOxind't btbb ache. Nearer : Tour huOand 
hat apain in the eyu. Tul virl oenll. Tour BXJBBA3Xi>*a eye», 

DATIVE WITH TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

344. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Transi- 
tive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the Accusa- 
tive. Translation, to, for^ from. This Accusative becomes the 
Nominative of the Passive. The Dative depends on the complex. 

Active Form : 

To : Facile omnf s, cum valSmns, recta oonsUia aegrOtIs damns. Tbr. 
Beadtlp all of us, when toeU, give good counsel to tJie sick. 

For : Frangam tonsorl crora manusque simul. Mart. Id break the 
barbells legs for Turn and Itands at once. 

From : Somnum mihi ademit. Cic. It took my sleep away from me. 

Passive Form : 

Perpetuus null! datur usus. HoR. Perpetual enjoyment (of a thing) is 
given to no one. 

Immeritls hranguntur crura cabalHs. Juv. The innocent hacks get their 
legs broken for them, 

Arma adimuntur militibus. Ltv. The soldiers have iheir arms take^a 
from (hem, 

Bomus pulchra dominis aedlficStur n5n muribus. Gic. A handsoTM 
Jumse is buUtfor its owners^ not for the mice. 

Remabks.— 1. Ibr is nearer the Dative than To; but for (jin dtfenee of) is prO : pr5 
patrU morl, to die/or one^s country. To {with a view to) is ad or in, and when the idea 
of motion is involved the preposition mnst be nsed, even with darOi which gives its nam« 
to the Dative: 
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HoBtis est uxor invlta quae a d Yimm nuptum datnr. Plaut. An enemy U Qu 
uife who is given to a man in marriage against Tier wilL 

LItterSs alicul dare* to give one a letter (to cany or to have). 

LitterSs ad aliqnem dare, to indite a later to one, 

BogSs ut mea tibi scripta mittam. Qio. You aekmeto send you my writings 
(you wish to have them). 

LibrOs jam pridem ad t6 mlsissem sX esse 6dend0s patSssem. Cio. Ishmld 
have sent the books to you long since if I had thought they ought to be published. 

2, From is allowable, and. even then merely approximate, when the relation of Per 
Bonal Interest is involved, otherwise the Ablative is used. Both combined in 

AegprOtO dominO (Dat.) d6diudt corpore (Abl.) febrSs. Hob. From the sick mas- 
ter's body drained the ague (for the sick master from his body). 

8. The poets are more free in their use of the Dative, inasmuch as their personifications 
are bolder : 

KarthSg^X jam nOn ego nllntiOs mittam superbOe. Hob. Carthage no more 
shall I send haughty tidings. 

Jam satis terrls nivis atqne dirae grandinis misit pater. Hob. FuU^fuU 
enough of snow and dire hail the Sire hath sent the Land. 

The extreme is reached when the Dative follows ire and the like : 

It eaelO elSmorque virum elangorque tubfimm. Vebq. Mounts to Sigh Heaven 
warriors* shout and trumpets' blare. 
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346, The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many In- 
transitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding and 
Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and Forbidding, 
such as : prddeiBe, to do good; noodre, to do harm; indulgfire, to 
give up ; cedere, to yield; servlre, to be a slave; pftrtte, oboedlre, 
to be obedient ; credere, to lend belief; ignOscere, to grant forgive^ 
ness ; placers, to give pleasure ; imper&re, to give orders ; resist- 
ere, to make resistance. 

Nee prGsunt dominS quae prGsunt omnibus artes. Ov. 

And the arts which do good to all do none to their master. 

Verba nSbis magis nocent, minus pr5sunt nostra quam aliena. 
Quint. Our own words do us more harm (and) less good than the words of 
otliers. 

Indulsit lacrimls. Ov. She gave free course to her tears. 

Turpe servlre puellae. Ov. It is disgraceful to play the slaw to a 
girl. 

Tune cede malls. Verg. Yield not thou to misfortunes. 

Mimdus de5 paret et hulc oboediunt maria terraeque. CiC. 
The uniwrse is obedient to Ood, and seas and lands hearken unto him. 

Nimium ne crede colorl. Vbrq. Trust not complexion aU too 
much. 
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l^osoe timSrL Prop. Grant pardon to my f»ir, (Be to my fear as 
if you knew it not.) 

C ui placed prStinus ipsa placet. Ov. TTie girl IpUoM straight pleases 
me herself. 

Reliqunm est at tnte tibi impei-es. Cic. It remains thai you give orders 
to yourself {have absolute command over yourself). 

Arbor resistit venUs. Oy. The tree offers resistance to the vnnds. 

RjEXABXs.— 1. Among the moet notable exceptionfl are : aequSre, to be equal ; de 
c6re (to distinguish), to be becoming ; dSfioere, to be wanting ; juyfire, to be a help ; 
jubere, to order; and yetSre, to forbid, which take the Accasative : 

Earn pietlLram imitfiti sunt midtl, aeqafivit nemo. Plin. Thatsii/le(^ 
painting many have imitated, none equaUed. 

Forma TirSs negleota deeet Oy. A careless beauty is beooming to men, 

M6 dies d 6 f i oi a t Cic. The day vmddfail me. 

Fortes forttlna a d j n y a t. Tbr. Fortune favors the brave. 

On jubeo and yeto see 424, R. 8. Fido and confldo take the Ablative as well aa the 
Dative. 

2. The Dative npe is often obscured by the absence of etymological translation. So 
nllbere alioul, to marry a man (to veil for him) ; medSrI slioal, to heal (to take one's 
measares for) a man; supplico, I beg(L bow the knee to) ; persuSdeo, I persuade (I 
make it sweet). 

3. The novice is again reminded that the passives of these verbs are nsed impersonally : 
(208). 

Qal inyident egent illl quibas inyidetur rem liabent Plaut. Those 
who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stvff. 



DATIVE AND VERBS COMPOUITDED WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

346. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions 

ad, ante, con, in, inter, 

ob, post, prae, sab and saper, 

take the Dative, especially in moral relations. 
Transitive Verbs have an accusative case besides. 

Pelopidas omnibus perlculls adfuit. Nef. Pelopidas ioas present 
(to help) in aU dangers. 

Virtus omnibus rebus ante it. Plaut. Virtae goes before aU 
things. 

N9n omnis aetfis, Lude, 1 u d 5 convenit. Plattt. Not every age^ 
(good) LydtLS (Playfair), sorts with play. 

At lupus et turpSs instant morientibus ursX. Ov. But the 
>iidf and foul bean's press the dying hard. 

Probus invidet neminl Cia The upright man (looks hard aC) envies na 
one. 

8* 
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Aristldes inter fu it pugnae navall- apnd SalamTnem. Nkf, 
Aristules was engaged in tJie naval battle off Salamis. 

Obsta principils. Oy. Oppose the beginnings. 

Hannibal Alezandrd Magn5 ndn postpdnendus est 
Just. Hannibal is not to be put below Alexander the Great 

Omnibus Druidibus praeestunus. Caes. AttheJieadof ciUihe 
Druids is one man, 

Blanda quies victis fortim subrepsit ocelli s. Oy. Caressing 
sleep crept stealthily o'er her vanquished eyes. 

MiseriB succurrere discS. Yebo. I learn to succor the wretched^ 

Anatum 5va galllnis saepe suppdnimua. CiG. Weoftenput 
duck^ eggs under hens (for them to hatch). 

Luciimo snperfuit patrl. LiY. Lucumo surmved his father. 

So with Transitive Verbs, compounded with de and ex. 

Caesar D5Jotar5 tetrarchiam eripnit, eldemque detrazit 
Armeniam. Cic. Caesar wrested from D^otarus his tetrarchy^ and stripped 
from him Armenia. 

Rekarilb.— 1. When the local signification preponderates, the preposition is repeated 
with its proper case : 

Adhaeret nfivis ad wo^vlom, the ship sticks to the rock. 

AjSzincnbuit in gladinm, AjaxfeU on hU sword. 

Congredl cum lioste, toengage the enemy. 

DStraliere Snnlnm d 9 digits, to draw a ring from on/^s finger. 

The tendency in later Latin is to neglect this distinction, which even in the best period 
is not rigidly observed. Compoands with com (oon-) commonly repeat the preposition : 
lUways oommtlnioSre aliqnid cam aliqnO, to communiecUe something to a man 
(share it with him). 

2. The analogy of this class of verbs, which imply Nearness, is followed by liaereo, 
misceo, jungo, and others, chiefly in poetry and later prose. 

Haeret laterl letfilis arundO. Vebo. Sticks to the side the lethal shqft 

Quod haerere i n e q n senez posset (542) admlrSrI solSbSmns. Cic. We vted 
to iDonder that the old man could stick to his horse. 

HisoS Btultitiam consililB brevem. Hor. Mx with sense a little nonsense (add 
to sense a little spice of nonsense). 

KOn potest amor cum timOre miscSrl. Sen. Love cannot mingle with fear. 

JxmgitTir UrsidiO. Juv. She is yoked to Orson. 

Notice ezcello, I excels with the Dative, after the analogy of praesto. 



VERBS WITH ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE. 

347. Some verbs are construed both with the AccusatiYe and 
with the Dative. 

Sometimes there is hardly an apprecial)le difference; sometimes the 
Dative emphasizes the pei-sonal relation. 

Comitor aliquem, / accompany a man ; comitor alicul, I act M conh 
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panion to a man; adulor, generally Accusative, I fawn on; aemulor, 

/ riv/il, I am a rival ; praestdlor, I wait for. 

Sometimes the difference follows naturally from the difference of case : 

Cavere alicuX, to take precautions for ) ^^ 

,. ' ^ *' , {.some OTIS, 

aliquem, against f 

Quique aliis cSvit n5n cavet ipsesibX. Ov. (298.) 
^c niger est, hun c tu, Roxnane, cavetS- HoR. He is a black feOaw; 
against him be thou on thy gua/rd^ oh Soman .{ 

■ MetuereaUouI, ^ f^ f<^ I some one. 
aliquem, to dread ) 
So all Verbs of Fearing. 

Coxumlere alicuL to take measures for. consuU Vie interest of ) ^_ ^ _ ^ 
aliquem, to consult ) 

Convenire alicuL to be suitable for ) ^_^ _^ 
' •' y some one. 

ahquem, to m^et ) 

Moderarl f alicul rel, to Twexfora^l 
Temperare ) to set bounds to ><^ 'ff^^t^r. 

aliquid, toman^e J 

To be noticed are the constructions of Invideo, I envy. 
mvidSre aUcuI ^qtdd (Cic.) I ^ j^^^ ^ ^„ ^ ^ 
(m) aliqua re ) 

alicujus rel (once in Horace). 

alic^jus alicuX rel, to envy something belonging to a man. 
N5n invXderunt laudes suas mulieribus virl Roman!. Lit. The men 
of Borne did not begrudge the wom^en the honors that were due ihem. 

Invidet igne rogi miserlg. Lucan. Begrudges (he hapless msn the 
re. 



Vacarer^l^^''^^^^^/^ ) 

) to aMend to v a matter. 

Vacare re, a re, to ^ at leisure from ) 



DATIVE WITH VERBS OF GIVINa AND PUTTING. 

348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Ablative, 
according to the conception. 

DSno tibi librum, I present (to) you a book. 

Dono te libr5, 1 present you with a book. 

Circumdo -i ^^^^ murum, I put round iTie city a waU. 

i urbem muro, I surround the dty with a wall. 
So also aspergere, to besprinkle and to sprinkle on ; impertire, to endow 
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and to give; induere, to clothe and to put en; exuere, to Urip of and i$ 
strip off; miacSre, to mix and to mix in. 

DATIVE OF POSSESSOR 

349. Esse, to be, with the Dative, denotes an inner connection 
between its subject and the Dative, and is commonly translated 
by the verb to have: 

Mihi est amicus, I have a friend. 

An nes^s longSs r§gibu8 esse manns 7 Ov. Or perhaps you do not 
know thai kings liave long arms t 

RsxABKS.— 1. The predicate of esse with the Dative is translated in tne ordinary 
manner: 

Caesar arnicas est mihi, Caesar U a friend to me (amlens mens, xt friend^ friend 

of MINE). 

2. The Dative is never pimply equivalent to the Genitive. The Dative is the Person 
interested in the Possession, hence the Possession is emphatic ; the Genitive character- 
izes the Possession by the Possessor, hence the Possessor is emphatic. 

Latlnl concednnt BOmam caput LatiO esse. Liv. Ths Latins concede that Latium 
has its capitalin Roue. (Latil: that "LatiuvCb capital is Some.) 

8. On the attraction of the Dative with nOmen esse (MS). 

4. The possession of qualities is expressed by in and the Ablative or some other torn: 

In GicerOne magna fait eioqnentia, (hcero had great eloquence. 

GlmOn liabSbat satis Sloqnentiae. Nbp. Cimon had eloquence enough, 

DATIVE OF THE OBJECT FOR WHICH. 

350. Certain verbs take the Dative of the Obfect for Which 
(to what end), and often at the same time a Dative of the Per- 
sonal Object For Whom, or To Whom, as in the legal phrase, cnl 
bono ? To whom is it (for) an advantage t = who is advafitaged f * 

Nimia fidncia magnae calamitS'tl solet esse. Nef. Excessive ear^ 
fldence is usuaUy a great calamity. 

Virtus sdla neque datur d 5 n 5 neque accipitur. Ball. Virtue alone 
is neither given nor taken as a present, 

Paupertas pr o b r 5 habSrI coepit. Sall. Poverty began to be held {cut) 
a disgrace, 

Pausanias rez Lacedaemoni5rum venit Atticis auzilio. Nbp. 
Pausaniax, king of the Laeedtiemonians^ cams to the help of the Attics, 

Viti5 mihi dant quod hominis necessaril mortem graviter fero. 

* Such verbe are: esse, to be; fieri, to become^ to turn out; dare, to put ; mittere. to 
send; aocipere, to receive; yenlre, to come; relinqnere, to leave; liabSre, to hold; 
yertere, to interpret ; dtlcere, to county and the like. 
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Matiue ap. Cic Tliey efiarge U to me as afauU that T resent the murder of 
one 80 near to m£, 

Caesar receptui can! jussit Caes. Caesar ordered a retreat to be 
Kunded. 

Bkmark.— The origin of this upage seems to be mercantil 3 (Key). In English we treat 
Profit and Loss as persons. 

Quern fon diemm onmque dabit la ore appOne. Hon. ^^ Every day that FaU 
^aU givey set down to Prqfit.'* 

On the Dative of the Gerund and Gemndive in a similar sense, see 480. 

ETHICAL DATIVE. 

351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use in 
Latin (and Old English) is confined to the personal pronouns. 

Ta mlhi AntSnil ezempld iatius audaciam defendis? Cic. Do you 
dtfend me (to my face) by Antontfs example thatfelloto's atidaeity f 

Ecce tibi SebSsus I Cic. Her^s your Sebosus / 

"She's a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you morn- 
ing nor evening prayer." — Shakespeabe. 

Et quSscunque med fecistX ndmine versus, nre mihl, laudfis desine 
habere meSs. Prop. And whatewr verses you have made on my account, 
bum tJiem me (I beg) ; cease to keep praises of me. 

Rbxabk.— Especially to be noted is sibi velle, to want, to mean : Quid tibi v Is« 
mnlier! Hob. What do you want, woman.f Quid sibi vult haeo Orfitio! What 
does this speech mean/ 

DATIVE OF THE AGENT. 

362. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose chiefly 
with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which the agent 
takes in the result. That the person interested is the agent is 
only an inference. (See 206.) 

Res m i h i t5ta prSvIsa est. Cic. I have h>ad the vohx>le meUter provided 
for. 

Carmina soripta mihl sunt nulla. Ov. I have no poems written, (there- 
fore) have written no poems. 

Remark.— Instances of this Dative with the Tenses of continuance are poetical, or 
admit of a different explanation : 

Barbaras lilo ego sum quia nOn intellegor ulll. Ov. lama barbarian here be- 
cause IcanH make myself intelligible to any one. 

Whenever an Adjective or an equivalent is used, the Dative Plural may be an Ablative : 

8Xc dissimillimls bestioUs oommtLniter cibus quaeritur. Cio. So, though them 
UtUe creatures are so very unlike, their food is sought in common. 
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Cannina quae scrlbuntur aquae pOtOribus. Hob. Poems wMch are ioritten whm 
people are water-dHnkers. 

G6na ministratur puerls tribus. Hob. Dinner U served^ {the waUers bOng) the 
waiters are (bat) three. 

353. The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in the 
Dative. 

Hoc mihi faciendum est, ITiave this to be done {this is to be done by me^ I 
must do this). 

Est mala sed cunctis lata terenda via. Prop. That is a bad road^ but 
one ali have to travel. 

Desperanda tibi salva concordia socrn. Juv. Tou must despair of 
harmony while Mother-in^aw's alive. 

Compare the Dative with verbals in -bilis : mihi amabilis, lomUe in 
my eyes. 

Kehakk.— When the verb itself takes the Datire, the Ablative with ab (5) is em- 
ployed for the sake of clearness : 

Glvibus fi yObIs consulendum. Cio. The interest </ the citizens must be consulted by 
you. 

Where there is no ambiguity there is no need of ab. 

linguae moderandum est mihi. Plaut. I must put bounds to my tOHffws, 

DATIVE OF PARTICIPLES. 

354. Datives of Participles are used as predicative attributes. 

Phaselis conspicitur prima terramm Rhodum a GUicia petentibus. 
Lrv. Phaselis is the first land sighted as you make for Bhodesfrom Oilida 
(to people as they make for Rhodes). 

In nniversum aestimanti (= Si aestimes) pins penes peditem roboris. 
Tac. If you look at it as a whole, there is m>ore real strength in the infantry. 

Kemabk.— Notice the Oreekish phrase : mihi volenti esti lam glad for it to be so. 

DATIVE WITH DERIVATIVE SUBSTANTIVES. 

355. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their 
primitives : 

Jnstitia est obtemperatio legibus, Cic. Justice is obedience to the lam, 
Rbmabk.— otherwise the Dative must have a verb to produce the Object Effected. 

DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

356. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Nearness 
and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 
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RSra avis in terrls nigrSque simillima cycn5. JuY. A 

rare bird in this worlds and very like a black swan. 

N5n ego sum lau di non natus id5neus armls. Prop. I a/m 
not fitted by nature for gloi'y^ not fitted for arms. 

U tills urbl. HoR. Useful to the city. 

Arnica lut5 sus. HoR. A hog^ devoted to the mire. 

Semper, tu sclto, flamma fumo est prozima. Plaut. Bewr thou 
in mind, tliatfire is aye next door to smoke. 

Testis id dicit quodilll causae mazime est alienimL Cic. The 
witness says what is especially damaging to that case (side). 

Rbxarks.— 1. Many adjectives which helong to this class become substantives, and 
as such are constraed with the Genitive : amlGUSy friend ; afflnis, connection / aequfilis, 
amifsmpcrary ; allfinus, fort^gn^ strange ; cognStus, lAuBman ; conLmfLnis, common ; 
contrSriiis, opposite ; par, match; proprius, pecaliSris, own, peculiar; similis, like; 
(*- we ne'er shall look npon his like again"), especially of gods and men ; sacer, set apart, 
sacred; snperstes, survivor. 

Domini similis es. Ter. You are like your master.^ 

Yirtflte slspSrdispSr forttlnls p a t r i s. Attius. Be thou thy father'' s match 
in valor, not in luck. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Accusative with in, ergS, adversus : 
Manlins fait sevSrus in fllium- Cio. Manlius was severe toward his son. 

H6 esse soit erga s6 beneyolum. Plaut. He knows that I am kindly disposed 
toward him. 

Adyersns de9s immortSlfis impil jUdicandl snnt. Cio. They are to be judged im- 
pious toward the immortal gods. 

3. The o^ectfor which may be expressed by the Aocus»ative with ad, to: 
Homo ad nollam rem fttilis. Cic. A goodfor-noViingfeUow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of fitness. 

4. Fropior, nearer, prozlmos, next, are construed also (like prope, near) with the 
Accusative and the Ablative with ab, off: 

Propius est fidem, it is nearer beiitf, i. e., more likely. 

Qui te prozimns est, he who is next to you. 

Froximos fi tectis ignis dSfenditnr aegrS. Or. A fire next door is kept qff with 
difficulty (is hard to keep off). 

& Ali9niis,/orei^, strange, is also construed with the Ablative, with or without ab 
(S): 

Hom5 sum, hUmSnl nihil S m6 aliSnum pnto. Tbr. I am a man, and nothing 
thai pertains to man do I consider foreign to me. 

6. In poetry, Idem, the same, is often construed after the analogy of the Greek, with 
the Dative. 

Invltum qui servat idem facit occldentl. Hor. (2%, R. 1.) 

7. Derived adverbs take the Dative. 

11. IKTEKNAL CHANGE. 
Gbnitivie. 

357. The Genitive Case is the Case of the Complement, and 
ia akin to the Adjective with which it is often parallel. It is the 
substantive form of the Specific Characteristic. 
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The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

The Possessive case : 

Domus regis, the Mng^s 'palace. 

The Objective case with of : 

DomuB regis, the palace of the king. 

Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : 

Arbor abletis, fir-tree. 

Rbxabkb.— 1. Other prepositions than qf are not nnfrequently used, especially witb 
the Objective Genitive. (361, R. 1.) 

Patriae quia ezBnl 86 quoque fOgit ! Hob. What exile fbom his country ever fled 
himself ofi weUf 

BoiOmm triumphi spem collSgae rellqait. Liv. Se left the hope cf a triumph 
OTEB ihe Boii to his colleague. 

Via mortis. Liv. The death-path^ the way to death. Elsewhere : via ad mortem. 

2. An abstract Nonn with the Genitive is often to be trant^lated as an attribute : 

Yeml temporis sufivitSs, the sweet spring-time. 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribnte is often to be translated as an ab- 
stract noun with of: 

Ante H5mam oonditam, before the founding qf Some. (834, H. 3.) 

Notice also hic metos, this fear ^fearqf this^ and Idndred expressions. 

358. The Genitive is employed : 

I. and 11. Chiefly as the complement of Nouns Substantive 
and Adjective. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 

Remabk.— The Locative of the Second Declension coincides in form with the Geni* 
tive, and is generally treated under the head of the Genitive. (See 413.) 



I. GENITIVE WITH NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 
Adnominal Oenilive. 

APPOSITIVE QENITIVB, OR GBNITIVK OP SPECIFICATION. 

359. The Genitive is sometimes used to specify the contents 
of generic words instead of Apposition in the same case : 

Vitium nimiae tarditatis. Quint. ThefavM of excessive slowness. 
Virtus oontinentiae. Cic. The virtue of self-control. 

So especially with vox, expression; nOmen, name; verbum, 
word, verb: vox voluptatis, the word ^^ pleasure f^ nOmen regisy 
the name or title of king. 

Solla nSmen FSUcia assumpsit. Yell. Bulla assumed the surname ipf) 
''iheLacky:' 
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Bemabk.— So also occa9ional1y other words, such as : 

IFrbs BSmae, Vu dty qf Borne. (Poet.) 

Arbor abietis, ^r-fre«. 

S^etae injflria formae. Ybro. The ineuU of de^Hsed beauty, 

POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 
Qerdtvoe of Property. 

360. The Possessive Genitive is the substantive form of an 
adjective attribute with which it is often parallel : 

Domns regis = domus regia, the pcUaee of the king, the kinfs palace = 
the royal palace. 

Kbhabks.— 1. The adjective form is often preferred. So always with the possessive 
prononn : amicus xnens, a/Hend cf mine, oanis aUSnus, a ftrange dog, another man's 
dog; fUins erlUs, maeUr's son. So of cities: ThalM Mllesiiis, Tholes of MUeius. 

3. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms which possession may 
take. Statua MyrSnis, Myron'' s statue, may mean : 1. A statue which Myron owns ; 
1 Which Myron has made ; 3. Which represents Myron. 

8. Observe the brief expressions: Yentom erat ad Yestae, We (they) had eome to 
Vesta's (i. e., temple, aedem) ; Hasdmbal aisgSnis, Oisgo's Hasdrubal, Hasdrubai 
Oisgo's son (as it were, Hasdrubai O'Gisgo); riaccns Claudil, Claudius's Flaccus = 
Flaccus the slave orfrsedman qf Claudius. 

4. The chorographic (geographic) Genitive is rare and late : 

BSz Clialoidem Euboeae yenit. Liv. The Ung came to Chalds of (in) Evitnea. 



ACTIVE AND PASSIVE GENITIVE. 

361. When the Substantive on which the Genitive depends 
contains the idea of an action, the possession may be active or 
passive. Hence the division into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive : amor Del, the love of 
God, the love which God feels (God loves). 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive : amor Del, love of God, love 
toward God (God is loved). 

Rkmarks.- 1. The English form in of is used either actively or passively : the love of 
toomen. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other prepositions than qf are often substituted for 
the Passive Genitive, such as /or, toward, and the like. So. also, sometimes in Latin: 

YoluntSs prdvinciae ergS Caesarem, the good-udU qf the province toward Caesar. 

OdiTun in hominnm Uniyersum genus, Bate toward all mankind. 

3. Both Genitives may be connected with the same Substantive : 

Quanta sit aviditSs hominunL tSlis victSriae soio. Cio. How great the eagerness 
nf mm for such a victory is, 1 know. 

362. The Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, except nostnun 
and vestrum, is used as the Passive Genitive : 
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Amor mel, low to me. 

Desldexium tnl, longing for thes, 

Memoria n5stxi, memoj'y of us (our memory). 

Kexark.— Nostrum and yestmxn are nsed ai Parti tlye GenitiTOB : 

Magna pars nOstmm, a great part of w ; uterque yestmm, Ht^er (JMh) ^ymk 

NOstrl melior pars mean? the better jyart of our being^ our better part. 

With omnium, the forms nOstrum and yestrnm must be nsed. 

363. The Possessive Pronoun is generally used as the Active 
Genitive. 

Amor mens, my love {the low wMeh I fed). 
Denderium tuum, your longing {the longing which you fed). 
Additional attributives are put in the Genitive : 

Hoc negStium mea ipslus (soUua, unlus) operS perfectom est. Thiik 
hmness wasfinisfied by my exertions alone. 

Kkxark.— Occasionally, however, in Latin, as in English, the PossesaiTO Pronoon 
is nsed paRsively : deslderium tuum, longing for thee ; injuria tna, ywr torong (** The 
deep damnation of Ms taking off"). 



GENITIVE OF QUALITY. 

364. The Genitive of Quality must always have an Adjective 
or its equivalent : 

MItis ingenil Juvenis. Lrv. A youth qf mild diepoaiUon, 
Homo nihill (= nuUlos pretH). PLAtrr. A fellow of no account. 
TrlduXvia. Oaes. A three day ^ journey. 

Non multl cibi hospitem aodpies, multl JooX. Gic. You toiU reeeiw a 
guest who is a small eater but a great joker. 

Rbxabk.— The Gtenitiye of QoaUtyisless common than the Ablative, being fonnd 
chiefly of the esseotials. The Genitive always of Number, Measure, Time, Space ; the 
Ablative always of externals, so of parts of the body. Often the use seems indifferent. 
(402.) 

GENITIVE AS A PREDICATE. 

365. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be used 
as Predicates : 

DomiM est regis, the house is the king's. 

Vir est magnl ingenil, Vie man is (one) of great genius. 

Rbmabks.— 1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and takes a variety of 
translations : 

Ht^ns erO tItiis, mortnns htljns er6. Pbop. Hers I shall be^ Htfing ; dead, here 1 
thaUbe. 
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Omnia quae mulieris faSrunt virl flunt. Cio. AH that was the vAfe^i (property) 
^Moomiss the husband's. 

Is [HerculSs] dlcfibStur esse MyrOnis. Cic That (statue of Hercules) was said tt^ 
be MyrorCs (work), by Myron. (Qenitlvus AuctOris.) 

HSlae lenStiis BOniSnOraxii, piebi Hannibalii erat. Lit. At Nola ths ttnate wa» 
(on the side) cf the Somans, the comman/olk (on) HanrdbaPs, 

Danmfitio est jUdicnm, paena iSgis, Condemning is the Judges* (business), punish- 
ment the law's. 

Est animi ingennl cnl multum dSbeSs eldexn plUrimnm Telle dSbSre. Cic. B 
shows the feeling of a gentleman to be willing to owe very much to him to whom you alreadif 
owe much. 

Pauperis est numerfire pecus, ''Tisonly the poor man that counts his flock (^Tisthe 
mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Stnltitiae est, it isfoUy ; MSris est, it is customary. 

So also with facere, to ma^ (cause to be) : £9mSnae diciOnis facere, to bring under 
the Boman sway. 

%. In the Third Declension of the Adjective, the Genitive is the usual form : 

Amentis est siiperstiti5ne i^raeceptOmiii contrfi ratiOnem causae tralil. 
QniKT. It is madness to let OMseJf be carried by a superstitious I'sgardfor rules counter to 
the requirements of the case. 

Sometimes the Nom. of the Third Declension is used in combination with the Nom. 
of the Second. 

Figmm et iners videtur sfLdOre adqnlrere quod possis sanguine parfire. Tag. 
II is thought slmo and spiritless to acquire by swectt what you can get ^ blood. 

a The same methods of translation apply to the Possessivu Pronoun in the Predicate 
C* Vengeance is mine*'') : meum est, it is my property, business, way. 

HOn est meum mentlrl. Tsb. Lying is not my way (I do not lie), 

PARTITIVE GEiaTIVE. 

366. The Grenitive stands for the Whole to which a Part be- 
longs : 

Magna vis mHitam, a great number of soldiers. 
Centum militom, a hundred {of the) soldiers, 
VL mllittim, th/>s6 (of t1i£) soldiers. 
Fortissiml militum, the bravest {of the) soldiers. 
Satis mllittun, enough {of) soldiers {soldiers enough), 

367. The Partitive Genitive is nsed with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight : 

ModiuB trXtici, a measure of wheat 

Libra farrls, a pound of spelt. 

Ala equittim, a squadron of cavalry. 

BEMARK.-This is sometimes called the Oenitlvns Generis. Whether the conception 
be partitive or not, depends on circumstances, 

Medimnus tritici, a medimnus of wheat may be a medimnus cf whsat (Qenitlvas 
Generis) or a HBDUunrs of wheat (Partitive). 

368. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, both 
special and general : 
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Oentmn mllitum, a hundred (of the) solditrs, a hundred (of) aolditn* 
(Centum mllitSs, a, the hundred soldiers.) 
QnintoB regom, the fifth (of the) king{s), 
(Quintus reit, the fifth king.) 
General : 
Multl mllitum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers, 
(Multi mXlites, many soldiers,) 

Rbmabkb.— 1. The English lang:aage oommonly omits the partition, nsleu it is 
especially emphatic : 

Quot olYiam adsunt 1 Bow many citubenb aire present f QTiot oXySs adsnntl 
Eoto MANY are the cUizens preterU f 

2. When all are embraced, there is no i>artitlon : 

KOs treoentX ooi^tLrfiy^iis, three hundred qf us have bound oursdves by an oalh, 

AxnloOs quOi muItOs habet^/ri^iKfe whom he has in great number (ftf whom he hat 
many). * 

Qui omii68, aU of whom. 

Quot estifl ! How many are {there of) youf 

Here the English language familiarly employs the partition. Exceptions are yery rsre. 

On mille and mUia see 80a 

369. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns : 

n miUtam, those (of the) soldiers, 

VL mHites, those soldiers, 

nu QraecSrum, those (of the) Greeks. 

370. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives and 
Superlatives : 

Prior h5niin. Lrv. The former of these. 

Regum ultimus ille bonSnim. Juv. The lout of the good kings. 

Remarks.— 1. When there. are only two, the comparative exhaosta the degrees of 
comparison. (815.) 

2. UterqaOf either {both), is commonly used as an adjective with substantives: 
uterque consul, either consul = both consuls; as a substantive with pronouns : uterqUA 
hOmm. both qf these. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 903, R. 3. 

371. The Partitive Genitive is used with the Neuter Singu- 
lar of th^ following and kindred words, but only in the Nomi- 
native or Accusative : 

tantum, so much, qaantum, m (Juno much), aliqnantnm, sommohai, 
multum, much, pl^j more^ plurimum, most, 

paulum, little^ miniiB, less^ mfnlmnni, least, 

satis, enough, parum, too Utile, ^ nihil, nothing, 
hoc, this, id, iUud, istud, that, idem, the same, 

quod and quid, tohidi and what t with their compounds. 
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Camis plus habet AesohinSs, minus lacertdrum. Qthnt. Ae9cMry» 
has more fleshy less muscle. 

dmon habebat satis eloquentiae. Nbp. (840, H. 4.) 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipBis fldribus angat. LucR. Uprises 
something bitter to choke us mid tlie very flowers. 

Nihil reliqui facere. 1. To leave nothing (not a iking), 2. (Occasionally), 
to leave nothing undone, 

Re]icaiik9.>-1. The conception is often not so much partitive as characteristic As we 
My : Scelas pnerl es. Px<act. You are a rascal qf a 6oi^— where the boy is the rascal. 
80 Quodoumqne li5c regnl. Ybrg. This realm, what Oittle) there is of U {what little 
realm I hove). 

2. Neuter Adjectives of the Second Declension can be treated as sabstantiyes in the 
Genitive ; not po Adjectives of the Third, except in combination with Adjectives of the 
Second : aliquid honum, or honi, something good ; aliquid memorSbile, something 
memorable; aliqxdd boni et memorSbilis, something good and memorable. 

Ylzque tenet lacrimas quia nlllacrimfibile cemi t Ov. And scarce restrains 
her tears, because she descries naitght to shed tears for. 

8. The partitive construction is not admissible with a preposition: ad tantum StU* 
diun, to so mtich zeal. (Exceptions are late : ad multum di6I, /ar into the day.) 

4. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent : ar- 
mSnini affatim, abundance qf arms; ubi terrSrum, gentium ! where in the world t 
hflo, eO arrogantiae prOcesiit, he got to this, that pitch qf presumptUnx. (Later Latin, 
tun temporis, at that time). Notice especially the phrase: quoad ejus facere pos- 
sum, as far as lean do so. 

5. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, Pronouns, Comparatives, and 
Superlatives, the Ablative may be employed with ex. out of di,from (especially with 
proper names and singulars), or the Accusative with inter, among : Gallus prOvocat 
ttnam ez BOmSnls, The Gaul challenges one qf the Bomans; tlnus d 6 multls, one of 
the many (the masses) ; Croesus inter rfig8s opulentissimus, Croesus^ wealtMest qf 
Un^A. With flnuSi ez or d6 ia the more common constmctiou. 

6. On the Attribute used partitively, see 287, R. 

7. (Qualitative Adjectives are combined with the Gtenitive in later Latin : 
Bfigeneres canum oaudam sub alvum fieotunt. Plik. Currish dogs curl the taU 

19 under the belly. 

In poetry and silver prose the Neuter of Qualitative Adjectives is frequently used be- 
fore the Genitive : 

Ardua dum metuunt Smittunt y6ra viSI. (27, R. 1.) Luca. The while they fear 
the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amSra etrSrum, bitter elements qf cares, bitter cares ; strfita yifinun, strStae 
?iae, the paved streets. 

8. The Partitive Genitive as a Predicate is Greekish : 

}Pl6s nSbilium ttl quoque fontium. Hob. TTum too shalt count among the famous 
fowUakis, 



GENITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONAL SUBSTANTIVES. 

372. Cansa, gratift, erg6, and instar, are constrned with the 
Genitive : 

OausS and grStia, for the sake, commonly follow the Genitlye. So also 
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erg5, oth account (in old formulae). Instar is an old Accusative, as t were, 
an "instead." 

Sophistae quaestiiB causa philosophabantur. Gig. The prof en* 
ore of wisdom dealt in pJiHosophyfor the sake of gain. 

Tu me amdris magis quam hondris servaidsti gr5tia.£inr. 
27um didst save me more for lov^s (sake) than (thou didst) /<>r honors sake, 

VirtiitiB e r g d, On account of f)ator. 

Instar mentis equus. Verg. A horse to stand in mountain^ 
stead (a horse that stood a mountain ?iigh). 

Plato mihi unus instar est o mn in m. CiG. Plato by himsdf is in 
my eyes worth them all. 

Remark.— So meS, tuS, BuS causS, seldom grStift. 

II. GENITIVE WITH NOUNS ADJECTIVB. 

373. Adjectives of Fulness, of Participation, and of Power, 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and Disgust, take the 
Genitive: 

Plenus rimarum, fuUof fAtnA»(" a leaky vessel**). 

Particeps c5n8ilii,a sharer in the ptan. 

Compos mentis, m possession of (oue*s) mind. 

Perltus belli, Tersed in war. 

Cupidus gl5riae, grasping after glory. 

FastldiSsus IiaUnarom litersLxvLiOf too dainty for Latin. 

Omnium rerum inscius, a universal ignoramtcs. 

Our n5n lit plenus vltae conviva recedis ? LucB. (268.) 

Sitque memor nostrl necne, referte mihI. Ov. (195, R. 7.) 

O o n s c i a mens recti Famae mendacia zlsit. Ov. (329, R 1.) 

Agricolam laudat Juris legumque perltus. HOB. J7ie hu9- 
bandmani^^ lot) is praised by the counsel learned in the law. 

Venator tenerae conjugis immemor. HOR. TTie hunter of his ten- 
der spouse unmindful. 

Vis con sill ezpers molQ ruit sua. Hob. Force void of counsel 
tumbles by its own mass. 

Mentis inops gelida formidine 15ra remlsit. Ov. Senseless from 
ehiUfear^ /le let go ike reins. 

Remarks.— 1. The following adjectives— refertuSi stuffed; praeditos, endowed; 
Gontentns, satisfied ; frStns, mpported^^ho'^ their participial nature by being con- 
stmed with the Ablative : 

Vita referta bonis, a lifefUed to overJUming with blessings. 

Membrls hflmSnls esse praeditum, to be endowed toUh human limbs. 

FrStus opnlentia, trusting in wealth. 

TTzor oontenta est quae bona est tUid virO. Plaut. A w^fe who is good is com- 
tmUtd with one husband. 
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%. Pl6ntl8,/z'tf, Bometimes takes the Ablative : 

Uaxima qnaeque domns servlfl est plSna superbls. Jut. Mefy great hmut U 
MUed with overbearing slaves. 

3. Dignus, worthy, and indignus, unworthy, are construed with the Ablative : 
Digne puer meliOre fiammfi. Hor. Boy ivorthy of a better Jlame. 

VftS tua dignior aetSs- Yebo. Tour age is worthier qf l^e. 
The Genitive if« rare. 

4. IiXber,/re«, and yacuus, empty, take the Ablative with or without ab (S) (388) : 
LXbemm (yacnnm) esse metH (S mettl), to be free from (void of) fear, 

5. On aliSnus, strange, see 356, R. 5. 

On aeqoSlis, commflniB, conflcios, contrSrius, pSr, similis, superstef, and the 
like, pee 3&6, R. 1. 

6. Verbs of Filling sometimes follow the analogy of plSnilS, full, and take the Qeni- 
Hve. 

On eg6re and indigSre with the Gen., see 389, Ri 2. 
The poets carry the analogy of Plenty and Want very fiir. 
DltissimtiB agrl. Ybro. Jfiich qf domain, 
SolfiLtos opemm. Hor. Loosed of {released from) work, 
Thns the Genitive in poetry comes near the Ablative or Whence case : 
DSsine mollium tandem quereiSmni. Hob. Cease at last from womanish con^ 
plakdngs, 

GENITIVE WITH VERBAXS. 

374. Present Participles take the Genitive when they lose 
their verbal nature; and so do verbals in -ax in poetry and later 
prose : 

Epamln5nd38 ade5 v eri t a ti s erat d Hi gens at ne joc5 quidem 
mentlretor. Kef. Epcminondaa was so careful of the truth as not to teU lies 
even in jest. 

Omnium consensn capax imperil nisi imperasset. Tag. B^ general 
consent capable of empire^ hauS, lie not become emperor, 

Rbvasks.— 1. The participle is transient; the adjective permanent. The simple test 
is the substitution of the relative and the verb : amans (participle), loving (who is lov- 
ing) ; amans (adjective), /oratf, (substantive), lover; patiens (part.), bearing (who is bear- 
ing) ; patiens (adjective), enduring, (substantive), a eyfferer. 

S. In later Latin and in the poets almost all adjectives that denote an affection of the 
mind take a Genitive of the Thing to which the affection refers: aeger timOris, Ack qf 
fear; amMgnns cOnsiUl, doubtful of purpose ; yltae dnbins, doubtful of life. 

Here model prose requires the Ablative or a Preposition. 

The analogy of tliese adjectives is followed by others, so that the Genitive becomes a 
complement to the adjective just as it is to the corresponding substantive. 

Integer yltae. Hor. Spotless of life; like IntegritSs vltae. (FSmS et fortnnls 
integer. Sall. In fam^ and fortune intact.) 

8. The seat of the feeling is also put in the Genitive, chiefly with animi (which is 
suspected of being a Locative). Aeger animZ, sick at hearty heartsick ; andSz ingenili 
4akng qf disposUUm : Plural, animls. 
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III. — GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF MEMORY. 

375. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive : 

Te veteris amlcitiae commonefacio. [Cic] / remind you of ov/r old 
friendship. 

If St proprium stultitiae aliSrum vitia cemere, obllviscd sudrum. Cic. 
The fact is^ it ahows a fool to have keen eyes for thefavlts of others, to forget 
one^s own. 

Ipse Jubet mortis te meminisse Deus. Mabt. God himself bids 
you remember death. 

Remarks.—!. Verbs of Reminding also take the Ablative with dff (so regularly 
moiieo)i and the Ace. Neut. of a Pronoun or Numeral Adjective : 

Oro ut Terentiam moneStis d8 testSmentO. Cic. I beg you to put TerenUa in 
ndnd of the will. 

DiscipulOs id tLnuxn moneo. Quint. (331, R. S.) 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Accusative, especially of 
things : 

Haec Olixn memixLisse juvSbit. Vebo. To remember these things one day wiU giw 
us pleasure. 

DuloSs morions reminiscitur ArgQs. Vebo. Dying, he remembers sweet Argos. 

Obllvisol nihil solSs nisi injUriSs. Cic. You are wont to forget nothing except 
injuries. 

Seoordor (literally = I bring to heart, to mind) is commonly construed with the Ace.: 

Et ▼ e m Anohlsae magnl vultumqne recorder. Verg. And I recaU (call to 
mind) the w4ce and countenance qf Anchises the Great. With persons, d6. 

Meminl, I bear in mind, /(am old enough to) remember, takes the Accusative : 

Antipatmm ttL probS meministl. Cio. Tou remember Antipaier very well. 

8. Venit mihi in mentem, it comes into (up to) my mind, may be construed imper- 
sonally with the Genitive, or personally with a subject : 

Venit mihi in mentem PlatOnis. Cic. (or Plato.) JPkUo rises before my mind's eye. 

CertiOrem aliqnem facere, to inform, follows the analogy of Verbs of Reminding. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF EMOTION. 

376. Hisereor and nuaeresco, / pity, take the Genitive, and 
miseret, it moves to pity, paenitet, it repents, piget, it irks, pndet, 
it makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesnm est, it tires, take the Ac- 
cusative of the Person Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Ex- 
citing Cause : 

Miserere sordris. Verg. Pity thy sister / 

Suae quemque fortunae paenitet. Cic. Each man is dkoonUnted 

with his lot. 
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Miseret te ali5rum,taXt§ nee m i s e r e t nee p u d e t. Plaut. 

Tm are sorry far others^ for yourself you are neither sorry nor ashamed. 

Pudet is also used with the Genitive of the Person whose Presence 
excites the shame : 

Pudet deorum hominumque. Liy. Itisa shame in the sight of gods and 
men, 

Rbmark.— These Impersonals can also have a sabject, chiefly a DemonstratlTC or 
Relative Prononn : 

NOn 1 8 haeo pudent 1 Teb. Do not ihsst things put you to ths blttsh / 

Other coDstnictionB follow from general rules. So the Inf. (428) and quod (Ml)* 

KOn m6 paenitet viziBse. Cic. (640.) 

Qnintum paenitet quod animum tuiun offendit* Cia QukUut is sorry that As 
has wounded your feelings. 

GENITIVE WITH JUDICIAL VERBS. 

377. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Ac- 
qnitting take the Genitive of the Charge : 

MiltiadSfl aocusatuB est prSditidnis. Net. MiUiades v>as aeettsed of 
treason. 

Oannensem ezercitain qtds pavdris InsbnnlSre potest 7 Lrv. Who can 
• choflrge the army of Cannae with craven fear f 

Farce tuum vatem sceleris damnare, Oapldo. Ov. Be slow to condemn 
thy bard of crime, Oupid! 

Absolvere improbitStis, to acquit cf dishonesty. 

So also kindred ezpresrione : reum faoere, (to make a party) to indiiA^ to bring an 
action against ; saorile^I compertum esse, to be found (guilty) of sacrilege. 

Bkmabkb.— 1. Verbs of Condemning and Acqaitting take the Ablatire as well as the 
Qenitiye of the Charge and the Punishment, and always the Ablative of the Fine : 

AcetLsSre capitis, or capita, to bring a capUai charge. 

DanmSre capitis, or eapite, to condemn to death. 

DamnSrl decern mllibus, to be fined 10,000. 

KultSre, to mulct, is always construed with the Ablative : 

MultSre pecflniS, to mulct in iqf) money. 

Manlius virtfltem fXlil morte multfiTit Quint. Manlius punished ths wOor qT 
Us son with death. 

8. For the Genitive of the charge may be substituted nOmine or crlmine with the 
Genitive or the Ablative with d8 : nSmine (crindne) conjflrStiOnis danmSre, to find 
ffuUty of conspiracy ; accusSre d8 vl, of violence (no Genitive) ; dS TOnSficiO, of poison- 
ing ; d9 rfibus repetnndls, of extortion. 

K Destination and Enforced Labor are expressed by ad or In : damnSrI ad bestiSs, 
to he condemned (to be thrown) to wUd beasts ; ad (in) metalla, to the mines ; ad (in) opus 
l^blionm, to hard labor. VQtl damnSrl, to be bound tofidfil a vow. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF RATING AND BUYING. 

378. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 

9 
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Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of the 
particular value or cost (404.) 

Verbs of Rating are : aestimare, to mtue ; pntSre, to reckon ; duoere, 
ix> take ; habere, to hold; pendere, to weigh; £acere, to make^ ptU; eiwe, 
to be (worth). 

Verbs of Buying are: emere, to buy ; vendere, to sell; vSnXre, to be 
for scUe ; stSre and oonstSre, to cost^ to come to ; prSstSre, lioere, to be -eat 
poeedj left (for sale) ; conducere, to hire; locSre, to let 

379. Verbs of Eating take: 

Magnl, mtiehf plurls, more^ plfiximl, mairiinT, moai. 

Parvl, littley mindxia, less, minimT, least. 

TantX, so mtteh^ qoantl, how much^ nihill, naught. 

Equivalents of nihill, nothing, are flocci, a lock of wool, nancX, a trifle, 
asflia, a copper, and the like, and so also hiijiu, iJuU (a snap of the finger), 
with the negative, which is omitted only in the earlier times. 

Ti|ntl is often used in the sense of operae pretium est ^ His worth 
while. 

Dum ne ob malefacta peream p a r v X [id] aestimo. Plaitt. So long 
as I be not kitted for my misdeeds little do I care. 

Voluptatem virtns minimi £acit. Cic. Virtue makes Uttle account of th^ 
pleasure of the senses. 

Judices rempublioam flocci n5n £acimit. Cic. The judges do not care 
a fig for the State. 

N5n habeo nancd Marsum angnrem. Emmia I do not mUue a Marsian 
augur a baubee. 

Est mihi tanti hajoB invidiae tempestatem suMre. Cia It is worth 
while {the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 

380. Verbs of Buying take tantI, qnanti, pltlris, and mmdris. 

The rest are put in the Ablative : 

VSndo memn fromentmn ndn pluris quam oeterl, fortasie 
etiam m i n 5 r i a. Cic. I sett my corn not dearer than everybody eise, per- 
haps even cheaper. 

Magis ilia Juvant quae pluris emuntur. Juv. ITUngs give more 
pleasure which are bought for more. 

BmitOanius hortds tantI quant I Pythius voluit Cia Oanius 
bought the gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

QuantI cenas 7 WTiat do you give for your dinner f 

QuantI habitas 7 Wh^ is the rent of your lodgings? 

But: 

P a r V 5 fames cGnstat, m a g n 5 fastldium. Sen. Hanger costs Uttte^ 
dainHfiess much. 
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Bbmabks.— 1. AoBtimo is found with the AblatlTe as wpU aa with the GenitiTe. Se 
aestimSre magnO and xnagnl, tovatueMgJUy. 

2. Observe the phrases : honi (aequl bonlque) lacio, bonl oOneulo, I put vp wUh^ 
take in good part. 

8. Bene emere, to buy cheap; bene vSndere, to eeU dear; male emere, to buy 4ear; 
male vSndere, to sell cheap. 

GEKITIVE WITH INTEREST AKD REFERT. 

381. Interest and Eefert take a Genitiye of the Person^ seldom 
of the Thing, concerned. 

ClddiX interest. Cic. It is Glodius^a interest, 

Refert compositidnia quae quibns antepSnaa. Qttint. It is of impoT' 
ianeefar the arrangement of words, which you put before which. 

Instead of the Gtenitive of the Possessive Pronouns the 

Ablative Singular Feminine of the Possessives is employed : 

Mea interest, mea refert, lam coricemed. 

Bbmabks.— 1. Bfifert is commonly need absolately, occasionally with meS* otc, sel- 
dom with the Genitive. 

3. Instead of Apposition use the Relative : 

Vehementer intererat vestrS, qnl patrfis estis, llberOs vestrOs IlXo potissimnm 
discere. Plin. Ep. It were vastly to the interest qf you parents^ that your childrm^ if 
voseible, were taught at horns. 

& No satisfactory explanation has been given of this constraction. KeS seems to be 
an adverbial fonn like quS, hSc, eS. (Madvig.) 

382. 1. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Adverb, 
Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value : 

Multum (nihil) interest. B makes much (no) difference. 
Quid interest? What difference does it make f 

Magnl interest mea unS nds esse Cic. It is of great importance to me 
thai we be together. 

2. The Object of Concern is commonly put in the Infinitive, 
Accusative and Infinitive, ut or n6, with the Subjunctive, or an 
Interrogative Sentence. 

Quid Mil5nis intererat interfid Clddium 7 Cio. Wiat interest had Milo 
in Clodiuf^ being killed. 

Caesar dicere solebat non tarn sua quam relpublicae interesse ut 
salvus esset. Suet. Caesar used to say that it was not of so much, im/por- 
tance to 7im(self ) as toiJie State that his life should be spared. 

Vestra interest ne imperStorem pessimi £aciant. Tac. It is to your 
interest that tlie dregs of creation do not make the emperor. 
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Quid refert Ifiles Tenras qua v5oe legantur. Jny. What matters U 
tohat voice stieh tjentea are recited with f 

Occasionally by the Nominative of a Neuter Pronoun : 

Quid (Ace.) tua id (Nom.) rifert 7 Tbb. WIuU business is that of yotartf 

3. The Thing Involved is put in the Aec. with ad : 
Magni ad hon5rem noBtmm iaterest quam prlmum nos ad urbehx ve- 
nire. Cic. It makes a great difference touching our honor that toe should 
tome to the dty as soon as possible. 

Abi^atiyb. 

383. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitiye is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 

A. Where ? B. Whence ? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with Pre- 
positions; in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without 
Prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative 
sense as the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 

2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figu- 
rative sense, as : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 

2. The Ablative of Quality. 

3. The Ablative of Means. 

BxHABX.— It is impossible to draw the line of demarcation with absolnte ezactneBS. 
8o the Ablative of Caase may be derived from any of the three fundamental signillcatlonB 
of the case, which is evidently a composite one. 

To these we add : 

D. The Ablative of Cause : 

E. The Ablative Absolute. 

L THIS LITSBAI. XSAKINOS 07 THB ABLATITK. 

A ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
AUdtlvus loecUis. 

384. The Ablative answers the question Where? and take* aa 
a rule the preposition in : 
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In porta navigo. Tek. lam sailing m harbor. 

Pons in Hiber5 prope eflfectus erat. Caes. TJis bridge oyeb the Ebro 
was nearly finished. 

Histrio in scaena est. Plaut. TJie actor is on the stage. 
Haeret in equ5 senez. Cic. The old man sticks to his Jiorse. 

Remarks.—!. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the Ablative with in, to 
designate the result of the motion: pOnere, to place; oQJLlocSre, to put; statuere, con- 
stitnere, to set; eonsldere, to settle ; dfifigere, to plant; dSmergere, to plunge; im- 
primere, to press upon; inscrlbere, to write upon; incldere. to carve upon. 

Plato ratiOnem in capite posnit, Iram in pectore locSvit. Cic. Plato has put 
reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 

Lftcrfitia cnltnim in corde dfifigit* Lit. Lucretia plants a knife in {thrusts a kn^e 
down into) her heart. 

PliilosophI in ils ipsis librls quOs scrfbnnt dS contemnendS glOriS sua n9- 
mina insciCbant. Cio. Philosophers write their own names on (the titles of ) ^ very 
books which they write about contempt qf glory. 

Index inclditnr in afinels tabnlls. Suet. An index is engraved on tablets of bronze. 

The same observation applies to sab: 

P9ne snb cnrrfl niminm propinqnl sOlis in terrS domibuB negfitfi. Hob. Pui 
(me) under the chariot ttf the aU-too neighboring sun, in a land denied to dwellings. 

So hnml, which is a Where-case : hnml prQsternere, to throw flat on the ground. 

S. The poets are free in omitting in, bat regard mast be had to 887. 

& On the Locative Ablative of Towns and Small Islands, see 412. 

385. In Citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in : 

Zdbrd tertio, iMrd book; versu decimS, tenth verse ; ali5 loco, elsewhere, 

Bbmabk.— Locns, p/a<^, nsed metaphorically, generally omits in: hOo loc9, in this 
petition, situation ; in hOo locO (or hOc locO), in this place, part of the country. LibrO 
Is used when the whole book, in librO, when merely a passage in the book, is devoted to 
the subject in hand. 

386. In designations of place with totos, whole, and the like, 
the Ablative of the Place Where is generally used without in : 

Menippns disertissimns t5ta AsiS fait. Menippus was the most eloquent 
man in all Asia (Minor). 

Battiades tdt5 semper cantabitnr orbe. Oy. Battiades (Callimachus) 
wiU aXways be sung throughout the world. 

387. In all such Designations of Place as may be regarded in 
the light of Cause, Manner, or Instrument, the Ablative is used 
without a preposition : 

nt terra ThermopylSmm angnstiae Graeciam ita marl fretmn BuripX 
clandit Lrv. As the pass of Thermopylae bars Greece by Umd^ so the frith of 
Euripus by sea. 
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N$mo Ire quenquam publics prohibet viSL Plaut. No manforbiddeth 
{any one to) travel by the pvUic road, 

Matrifl cineres Tiberl subveot! sunt. Suet. His mother^s ashes were 
hrougM up by the Tiber. 

Imperator mllites (in) castrls tenebat (intrS castra). Caeb. The general 
kept t/ie soldiers in camp. 

Recipere aliquem tect5^ oppid5, portu. To receive a man into onit 
housey towUy harbor. 



B. ABLATIVE OP THE PLACE WHENCE. 

Abld;ei,vas Separdtlvtu, 

388. The Ablative answers the question Whence f Vith or 
without the prepositions ex, out of, d^yfrom, ab, off: 

Bum ezturbSstX ex aedibus. Plaut. Tou hustled him out of the houM, 
ArSneas dejiciam dS pariete. Plaut. I will get the cobwd>s down from 

the wall, 

Non ez e5 loc5 sed ab e5 loc5 mS dijjgcit. Cic. It was not out of that 

place, but from that place that Tie dislodged me. 

The prepositions are omitted chiefly with Verbs of Abstain- 
ing, Eemoving, Relieving, and Excluding, but with Persons a 
preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 

AliSno menus abstineat. Cato. Let him keep his hands from other peo- 
pie's property. But : 

Alexander vlx a se menus abstinuit. Cic. Alexander hardly kept {covH 
hardly keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Populus Atheniensis Phdcionem patria pepulit. Kbf. The Athenian 
people drove Phoeionfrom his country. But : 

nium aemulum ab eS pellito. Ter. Drive that rival from her, 

Multds fortune Uberat paenS, metu nemlnem. Sen. Fortune rids 
many of punishmenty none of fear. But : 

Te eb eo libero. Cic. I rid you of him. 

Amlcitia nullo loc5 ezclflditur. Cic. Friendship is shut out from no 
place. Bat : 

Ab ilia ezcludor, huo conoliidor. Ter. lam shut out from heb (and) 
tHiut up here {to this, to live with her). 

Alcibiadem Athenienses e cXvitate ezpulerunt Nep. Tlie Athenians 
banished Ahibiades from the State, 

Hennibal ez Italia decedere coectus est. Cio. Hannibal was forced 
to withdraw from Italy, 
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Orede mihl, mores distant a carmine nSstrd. Or. Believe me^far 
my conduct differs from my song. 
C5n8ule8 se abdicant magistratu. Cic. Ths consuls abdicaU their office. 

So also kindred Adjectives : 

Animus ezcelsus omnX est IXber onrS. Cic. A lofty mind is free from 
9X1 care. 

Cato, omnibus hnmanis Titils immunis, semper fortunam in snS po- 
testate habnit. Vbll. CaJta^ exempt from aU human fatiings, always had 
fortune in Ids own power, 

RsMAiiKS.— 1. CompomidB with dl (dis) also take the Dative (in poetry) : 

FauUum sepultae distat inertiae ofilSta virtfls. Hob. LUtle doth, hidden worth 
^er from buried sioth. 

2. The Place Whence gives the point of view from which. In English a different trans- 
lation is often given, though not always necessarily : S tergO« in the rear ; ex parte 
dextrS, on the right side ; ab oriente, on the east ; S tantO spatiO, at mch a distance ; 
ex Aigfi, on the fiight ; s r8 frUmentfiriS labOrSre, to be embarrassed in the matter of 
provisions. 

8. The poets are free in the nse of the Ablative as a Whence-case without a preposi- 
tion. On the difference of conception between Dative and Ablative, see 344, R. 2. On the 
Genitive, see 873, B. 6. 

4. On the Ablative as a Whence-case in Names of Towns and Small Islands, see 411. 

389. Verbs of Depriying and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative : 

Demooritus dXcitur ocuUs s5 privasse.' do. Demoeritus is said to 
ha/oe deprived h£mself of his eyes. 

Dens bonis omnibus ezplSvit mnndmn. Cic. God has filled the uni- 
terse with aU blessings. 

Abundant dulcibus vitils. Qunrr. Th^ abound in (Arming faults. 

N5n caret eflfectu quod voluere du5. Ov. What two Jiave rescH/oed 
on never lacks execution. 

Amor vacat metu. Ov. Love is void of fear. 

Sapiens eget nulla re. Sbn. The sage stands in need of nothing. 

Bbmabxs^— 1. Verbs of Filling are commonly referred to the Instmmental Ablative 
rather than to the Ablative of the Source, and are put here for convenience of contrast. 
Bat observe that in the classic tongues the construction of opposites is identical. 

3- Egeo and (more frequently) indigeo also take the Genitive. 

NOn tarn artis indigent quam labOris. Cic They are not so much in need qf skin 
as (^ industry. 

5. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Genitive, but some of them follow the 
analogy of the verb (373, R. 1) : 

AseUas onostuB anrO. Cic. A donkey laden with gold. 
PollicitiB dives qnllibet esse potest Ot. Anybody can be rich in promises. 
Amor et meUe et feUe est fBeundissimus. Plaut. Loveis (very) fruitful both in 
honey and in gall (of acrimony). 
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390. Opus and Vms take the Dative of the Person who Wants 
and the Ablative of the Thing Wanted ; but the Thing Wanted 
may be the subject and opus the predicate : 

Opus est mihi libro, libris, I want a book, books, 
liiber mihi opus est, a book is a want to me (is wTiat I want). 
liibrl mihi opus sunt, books a/re a want to me (are what I want). 
Quid opus est speculo tibi 7 Plaut. What do you want to do with a 
mirror f 

Emas ndn quod opus est sed quod necesse est ; quod n5n opus est 
asse cSrum est. Cato. Buy not what you want, but what is absolutely need- 
ful ; what you do not want (have no use for) is dear at a penny. 

So with the Perfect Participle Passive : 

Quod paratS opus est para. Ter. What must be got ready, get ready. 
Vlclnd opus est convento. Plaut. The neiglibor must be called on. 
UsuB est pecunia or pecuni^. PiiAur. Money is wanted (is, would be 
(246, R 1) useful). 

N5n facts est usus. Plaut. It were better let (done. 

Rbmabk.— This conetniction belongs to the InBtnunental, and is put here for conre- 
nience of reference : 

Opus esti there is work to be done with, 

Usos est, there is making use oTOike fitor, 405). 

The Genitive is of rare occnrrence. Other constmctions are the Infinitive and ut- 
The Neuter Accusative is often adverbial (331, H. 3) : • 

Quid (Ace.) digitSs opus est graphic lassSre tenendO ? Oy. yVTuxt is the use of 
tiring thejingers by holding the stUmf 

Opus est t6 aaimS valfire ut oorpare possls. Cic. Tou must be well in mind in 
order to be weU in body. 

An culquam est Usus homini sQ ut omoiet ? Tbb. Of what good is it to any man 
to torture himseiff 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
AlHaJtwus Soddtwus. 

391. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition cnin, 
with : 

Cum bacul5 peraque senez. Makt. An old mxin with stick and waUet. 
Nee tecum possum vivere neo sine te. Mart. IcanH live eitJier with 
you or without you. 

Remabks.— 1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march is made are put in 
the Ablative, with or without ouxn ; generally without cum when an adjective is used 
(Ablative of Manner), with cum when no adjective is used (Ablative of Attendance) : 

B6x HeUSBpontum cum ezeroittl transiit, The king crossed the Hellespont with 
an army. 
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DietStor (otun) ingentl exerdtfL ab urbe profeetiu est. The dietatar Bet out from 
the dtp with a great army. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above l» the Instrnmental Ablative : . 
DSvibns proficisci, to set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hostes Ba^ttSrilB et fanditOribuB terrfibat, he toas frightening the enemy with 
archers and stingers. 

ArmStTiB ipBO et armatiB BaeptuB. Liv. Armed himself and hedged about toith 
armed men. 

Nil actum est nlBi PoenS mllite portfiB frangimtui. Jut. Naught is aeeomplished 
wUeee toe break the gates zoith the Funic soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 

IL— THE FIGURATIVE MEANINGS OF THE ABLATIVK 
A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 
Ablative of lime. 

392. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative . 

Qua nocte natus est Alexander eadem Dqfanae Bphesiae templnm 
dSflagrgyit. Cic. On the same night on which Alexander was born. Vie 
temple of Diana of Bphesus burnt to the ground. 

Saturn! stella triginta fere annis cursnm sanm oonfioit. Oic. The 

planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty yea/rs. 

Many adverbial forms of time are really locative ablatives : 
So hodie, Uhday ; herl(e), yesterday ; mane, in the morning. 

RsicARKs.— 1. Time within which may be expressed by per and the accasative : 
Per e58 ipsOB dita quibuB PhilippnB in AchSiS fcdti PbiloolfiB Baltnm Cithae- 

rOniB transcendit. Liv. During those very days^ while FhUip was in AchaUi, PhUodee 

crossed the range qf Cithaeron. 

3. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so with tOtilB, all<, whole: 
TOtS nocte plait, redennt spectScnla mSne. Vebo. All night (Jupiter) rains ; 

hack corns the shows in the morning. 

So with definite numbers (chiefly later) : 

Apnd Pytbagoram discipuUs qninque annls erat taoendnm. Sen. ih the school 
tif Pythagoras the disciples had to keep silence five years. 

8. When the Notion is Negative the English Time For J/Thich is the Latin Within 
Which: 

QnadrienniO (or per quadrienninm) nOn mllitSvit. Liv. JFor four years he did 
not serve as a soldier {during^ cU any time toithin^four years). 

4. Especially to be noted is the Ablative of Time with bjfo, this ; ille, that : 

Ego ad t« iLlB dnSbas mensibns nOn scripseram (944). Cio. I have not written to 
you these two months (at any time within the last two months). 

Hanc nrbem liQc biennis 6vert6s. Cio. This city you will overturn in the next two 
years. 

Transferred to OrStio Obllqna, bic becomes iUe (668, 3) : 

DiodSroB respondit iUud argentnm 88 panclB illlB difibus mlBlBBC Lilybaenm, 
JJ/iodorus answered that he had sent that silver plate to Wybaeum vfithin a few days (a few 
days before). 

9* 
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393. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of points 
within a period of time, or of the character of the time: 

BJ8 in die, twice a day ; in pueritiS, in boyhood ; in adulesoentla, in 



Nulls mods mihi placuit bis in di€ saturum fieri. Cic. It did not suU 
me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. 

Sometimes, howeyer, bis die, as dies = unus dies. 

F$cl ego istaeo itidem in adulescentiS. Plaut. I did those tilings too in 
my youth. 

In may be omitted, chiefly with an adjective or in phrases : 

PrImS pueritiS, in early boyhood ; ill5 tempore, at that time ; in 1115 
tempore, in those cvreumstances, at that crisis; in tempore or tempore = 
at the right time ; bellS Persicd, at the time of the Persian wa/r; in belloi 
in war times; in pace, in peace times, 

Remabk.-~D8 is alBO ued in designattons of time : 

Ut juenilent hominfis snrgnnt d« noote latrQnfis. Hob. To unpeople, Mghway- 
mm rise by nighty L e., while it is yet night. 

Inter, between: Quot prandia inter oontinuum perdidi triennium. Pi.aiit. 
Mow Many Ivneheone I hone lost during three years together/ 

IxLtrS, within : SabSgit sOlns intrS vlgintl difis. Flaut. He quelled them oB 
alone in less than twenty dayi. 

On per, through, see 837, R. 

Cnnii vfith; onm prImS Ifloe, with daybreak. 

394. B. The Place Whence is transferred : 
1. To Origin ; 2. To Measure. 

1. ^Ablative of Origin, 

395. Participles which signify Birth take tlie Ablatiye of 
Origin, with or without the Prepositions ex and dd : 

Tanaquil summd loco nata. Liv. Tanaquil bom {by birth) of high de- 
gree, 

Numae Pompilil regis nepSs, fUia ortns, Ancns Maftdiis erat. Lrv. 
jEufTi^ Numa PompilituCs grandson, a daughters son, was Ancus Mafcius. 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus. Hon. Maecenas, offsfioot of great-grand- 
sire kings. 

DIs genite et geniture deos. Yekg. Begotten of gods and destined to 
beget gods / 

Sate sanguine dlvom ! Yerg. Seed of blood divine ! 

Ex me atque h5c natus es. Ter. You are his son and mine, 

Oderunt nsLtSs de peUice. Juvl They Jiate Hie offspring of the eancMne 
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Ab 18 employed of remote progenitors : 

Flerlque Belgae sunt orti ab Germanls. Cabs. Belgians are mostly of 
German descent. 

306. The Ablative of Material commonly takes ex: const&re, 
to consist, sometimes omits the preposition : 

Aiiim5 constamus et corpore, constamns ez anim5 et corpore. Cic. 
We consist of mind and body. 

Medicina tdta constat ezperimenUs. Quint. All m^icine is made up 
of experiments (is empirical). 

But : Statua ez aurd, ez aere, facta, a statue made of gold, of browse. 
Often an adjective is used : aureus, golden, ligneus, wooden. 

Remarks.— 1. A remnant of the old nsage is fonnd with flo and fiioio : 
Quid fBoistI 80lpi5ne % W?uU haw you dom with the wandf 
QuidmOflett What wiU become qf me f 
Quid xnSfatftnun est) Whatiatobeoomeof mtf 
Quid faoifis hOe homine % How will you dispose of this man f 
Hnic homiiil T What tiHlt you do to this man f ^BhXiG homine^ in this man^s ease, 
FI88'd6 rhfitore consul. Jcy. From (having been) rhetorician you will become con- 
ftd. 

2. Otherwiite the Bimple Ablative of Material is poetic or late : 
KSvors caelStus ferrO. Ykrg. Mars carven of iron, 
KeliOre lutO finxit Jut. He fashioned it of better day. 

2. Ablative of Measure. 
897. The Ablative gives the Point from which a thing is 
measured or treated : Ablative of Measure or Eeference. 

Bbxabk.— Bnt the Measare of Difference (400) is perhaps better regarded as the 
AblStlYUS LocSlis. Comp. Greek Dat Locative. 

398. The Ablative is put in answer to the questions Prom 
What Point of View ? According to What ? By What ? In Ee- 
spectof What? 

MagnSs homines virtute metlmur, n5n fortuna. Nef. We measure 
great men by toorth, not by fortune. 

Sonis homines dignoscimus ut aera tinnltu. Quint. We distinguish 
men by sound as coppers by. ring. 

Descriptus erat populus RSmanus censu, ordinibus, aetatibus. CiC. 
I7ie people of Rome was drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. 

Ennius ingeniS mazimus arte rudis. Ov. Bnnius in genius grecU, in 
art unskiUed. 
Animo ignavus, procaz 6re. Tag. Oma/rd at hea/rt, saucy of tongue. 

Oxine ruber, redrbmred; captus oculXs (literally, caught in the eyes), 
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Wnd; oaptus mente, inmne; meS sententiS, according to my opinion; 
Jure, by right ; lege, by law ; and the Supines in -u (437). 

Remarks.— 1. PrepoeitioDB are also nsed. which eerve to show the coDception : 

Caesarifl adyentos ex colQre vestltts cognitns est. Caes. The arrival q^ Caesar 
was known by the color of his clothing. 

D6 gOBtfl ixLtelligo quid respondefis. Cic. I underetand by yow geefwre what 
answer you are giving. 

Ex IfigOi according to law ; ex pactO, ojcoording to agreement / ex (dS) mSre, accord' 
ing to custom ; ex animl sententiS, according to {my) hearfs desire; ex llsft, useful. 

Ab animO aeger fal. Plaut. At heart I was sick. 

OtiOsTun esse ab animO. Tbr. To be easy in mind. 

2. Dignus (distinguished), worthy, and indignas, umoorthy, are most conveniently 
referred to this head. (Examples, see 373, R. 8.) 

So also dignor, I deem worthy, 

399. The Ablative of Measure is used with the Comparative 
instead of qnam, than, with the Nominative or Accusative: 

Tunica propior pallio. Prov. The ahirt is nearer than the cloak. 

Phldiae simulacrls (= quam simulacra) cSgitSre possumus pnlchrlSra. 
Cic. We can imagine more beautiful things than the statues of Phidias. 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Nemo est qui tibi sapientius suadere possit te Ipsd. Cic. Tliere ia no 
one who can give you wiser advice than you yourself. 

Pulchrum omatum turpSs mdres pSjus caend collinunt. Plaut. !Faul 
behavior doth bedraggle fine apparel worse than mud. 

Remarks.— 1. The comparative is also employed with the Ablative of certain, abstract 
sabBtantives and adjectives nsed as snhstantives : 

Consul serins spG (= quam sp6s fuerat) BOmam yQnit Liv. The consul cams to 
Some later than was hoped. So opIniOne. 

Anmis solitS citStior. Liv. The river 9*unning faster than usual. 

2. Alius, other than, with the Al^ative, is poetic. 

400. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative : 

Turres dSnls pedibus quam murus altidrSs sunt. Curt. ITie totoers 
are (by) ten feet higher than the waU, 

Tantd est accusare quam defendere quantd facere quam sanare vol- 
nera facilius. QumT. It is as much easier to accuse than to defend as it is 
easier to inflict wounds than to heal them. 

Perfer et obdura : multo graviSra tulisU. Ov. Endure to She end and 
he firm : you have home much more grievous burdens. 

Qu5que minor spes est, h5c magis ille cupit. Ov. And the less 7m 
hopCy the greater his desire. 

Remarks.— 1. Thismle applies to verbs involving difference as well as to comparatives ; 
Aesculapil templnm quinque millibus passuum ab urbe EpidaurO dlstat. Liv 
The temple of Aesculapius is five miles from the city ofBpidaurus. 
^. The Accusative is sometimes employed. (See 336.) 
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3. Eeipecially to he Doled is the nse of the Ahlative of Measure with ante, hefcyre^ and 
y^osty after: 

Faucis ante diSbus, Faucis diehus ante, a few days before. 

Faucis post diSbus, Panels diSbus post, a few days after y afterward. 

BuObus annis postquam BQma condita est, 7^o years after Rome was founded. 

Pauls post Trojam captam, A little while after the taking of Troy. 

The Accusative can also be employed: post paucos annOs, after a few years ; ante 
paucSs annOs, a few years b^ore ; and the ordinal as well as the cardinal numbers: two 
hundred years (tfteri^ard) may be : 

Ducentis annIs post or BucentfisimO annO post. 
Post ducentOs annOs *' Post ducentSsimum annum. 

Ante llOs sex mensfis, six months ago (comp. 392, R 2), more frequently abhine sex 
mensfis : abhine sex mensibus, means six,months before (Madvig). 

With a relative sentence the Ablative may be used alone : 

SoBCil mors quatriduO quO is occlsus est, ChrysogonO nfLntiStur. Cic The 
death qf JSoscitts was announced to Chrysogonusfour days after he was kiUed (in the course 
qf the four days within which he was killed). See 392. 

Hence is ad : ad sex mensfiSt six months hence. 

C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 

Abldtlvus soddiivus. Ablative of Attendance, 

1. Ablative of Manner. 

401. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How ? 
' "' and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjective ; 

with or without cum when it has an Adjective : 

Miltiades gumma aequitate res constituit OhersonesL Nep. MilUadeB 
settled the affairs of the C/iersonese with the greatest fairness. 

Non facile est aequa commoda mente patL Ov. It is not easy to bear 
goad fortune with an even temper. 

Own c&rS scrlbere, to wi*ite with care. 

MagnS curS, \ 

Oum magna curS, > with grecU care. 

Magna cum curS, ) 

Rbxabk.— Several Ablatives are used adverbially without an Adjective or Preposi- 
tion: ordine, in an orderly manner; silentiO, silently; cSsfl, by chance, accidentally; 
▼is et ratiSne, methodically ; dol9, fraude, fraudvkntly. It is sometimes hard to dis- 
tinguish between the Manner and the Instrument : yl, violently and by violence ; vl et 
armis, by force of arms; pedibus, afoot; nSvihus, by ship. Notice, also, the use of 
per, through, with the Accusative: per yim, by violence; per UtterSSi by letter. 

2. AblaUve of Quality. 
(Descriptive Ablative.) 

402. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and always 
takes an Adjective or an equivalent: 
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AgeBilaus statura fiiit humili. Nep. AgesUdus was (a man) cf hno 
itaiure. 

Oato Bingulfirl ftiit prudentia et industria. Nep. Cato v>as (a man) of 
unique foresight and energy. 

Ista turpiculo paella naaS. Cat. TJiat girl of yours with the ugly nose, 

Clavl ferrel digiti poUicis crassitadine. Cabs. Iron nails of the thick-' 
ness of your i7iumb. 

Bbmarks.— 1. ExtemAl and transient qualities are pat by preference in tlie Ablatiye ; 
Measure, Number, Time, and Space, are put in the Genitive only ; parts of the body ia 
the Ablatiye only. Otherwise there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions oum maybe used: agnvft oum loillS capita. Lit. ^ 
lamb toUh a swine'' e head. 



8. AbUM/ve qf Means. 

403. The Instrument is put in the Ablative without a Prep- 
osition. 

The Agent or» Doer is put in the Ablative with the Prepo- 
sition ab (&) : 

The Person Through Whom is put in the Accusative with 
per: 

Pyrrhns lapide interfectns est, Pyrrhus was kiUed by a stone, 
Pyrrhus a muliere interfectus est, Pyrrhus was killed by a woman, 
P3rrrhiis S muliere lapide interiectus est, Pyrrhus was killed by a 
woman with a stone. 

-IT - ^4 r ' * * ) 1- n«n**5j ^ « message. 
Xerxes certior factus est, ( <, x ««« J* jw» » ««^o«^/,^ 
, ^ V 2. a ntmtio, by a messenger. 

Xerxes was inforwM, ) g ^^ nuntium, by means of a m^essm^^r. 
Nee bene promeritls capitur neqae tangitur Ira. LlTCB. (218, R 3.) 
Ipse docet quid agam : ^ est et ab ho s t e docerl. Ov. (210.) 
Discite sanarl per quern didicistis am3re. Ov. Lea/m to be healed by 

means of (him by) wJiom y&a learned to love, 

Bemarks.— 1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as an Agent, or the 
Agent is regarded as an lustrnment, the constructions are reversed ; when an Adjective is 
used, the construction may be doubtful, 853, R. 

So jacent suls testibus. Cic. They are cast by thdr own witnesses; or, they are 
east^ their own men being vMnesses. 

2. Especially worthy of note under this head arc assnesco and assufifaoio : assnStus 
labOre, accustomed to toU, familiar with toil (the Dative is more rare) ; dootns Oraeels 
lltteriB, learned in Greek; and the various words for sacrifice : 

QulnquSgintS caprls sacrificSvSruxLt. Liv. They sacrificed fifty she-goats. 

AfficerOt to treaty with the Ablative, is a fnvorite turn ; seethe Lexicons. 

8. nitor, I stay myself Is construed with the Ablative, with or without in : HastXU 
nizTUt leaning on a ttpear (stayed by a spear). 
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{PompSI] in Tits nltebfitur BaltLs elTitfttis. Cia Tkt toeal (/ Ou 8taU depended 
\ Pompey's life. 
Notice also stSre, with the Abl. : stSre oondioiOnibns, to abide ly the terms. 



4. Ablative qf Price. 

404. DeJBnite Price is put in the Ablative : 

Viginti talenUs unam drationem Isocrates vendidit. Plin. laocrales 
9old one speech for twenty talents. 

Emit morte immortSlitatem. Quikt. He purchased deaihlessness tnth 
death. 

Niminm tUsuB pretium est si probitatis in^endid constat. QunTT. The 
price of a laugh is too high, if it costs the outlay of a man*s uprightness. 

Argentum accepi; d5te imperium vendidL Plaut. The cash I 
took ; (and)/(?t' a dowry sold my sway. 

Rkm ARK.— MtLtSre, to exchange, is ^ometiineB Give, pometimes Get ; Bometiines Sell, 
sometimes Bay . The latter nse is confined to poetry and later prose. 

Fftx misera vol bellS bene mUtStur. Tag. a wretched peace is well exchanged even 
for war. 

DUms qnl potnit InorO mlltftre puellam. Prop. Hard (is the soul of the) man 
who could eeil his sweetheart for lucre, 

Ctlr yalle permtltem SablnS dlvitiSs operSsiOrSs. Hon. Why should I exchange 
my 8abine vale for riches sure to breed (me) greener trouble f 

5. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 

406. The Deponent Verbs Utor, Abator, Fruor, Fongor, Potior, 
and Vescor, take the Ablative : 

Victdria ntl nescXs. LiY. How to make use of victory you know not. 

Quousqne tandem abiitere patientia nostra. Cic. How long^ teU me^ 
win you abuse our patience f 

Iinz qua fruimur S De5 nSbIs datur. Cic. 7^ light which we er^oy it 
given to us by Ood. 

Fungor vice cotis. Hob. / acqmt mysdf of discharge the office of a 
whetstone. ^ 

Tntius esse arbitrabantur sine nllo vidnere victoria potIrL Caes. 
They thought it safer to make tliefnselves masters of the victory without any 
woun^. 

Numidae lacte vescebantur. Sall. The Numidians made their food of 
milk (fed on milk). 

Bemarks.- 1. These Ablatives are commonly regarded as Ablatives of the Instrn- 
mcnt: but frnor, I get fruit, and yesoor, I feed myself from (v&-ed-8Cor), and perhaps 
fnngor seem to take the Ablative as a Whence-case. In older Latin they are sometimes 
combined with the Accasative. Hence they have a Gerundive : 

Jflstitia dicet t6 esse iigUstam qanm graviter ferSs t6 quod tttendam aoo6- 
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perls reddidisse. Cic Justice wUl my thai you are w^ust since y&a resent having reiiored 
whcU you have nceived (bat) to use. 

2. UtI is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

UtI aliquO amIcO, to avail oneself of (to enjoy) a man's friendship (to have a friend in 
him). 

UtI eonsiliO, to follow advice; fltl bond patre, to have the advantage of having a 
good father ; fltl legibU8> to obey the laws. See the Lexicons. 

3. Vivo is construed lik6 vescor: alifina misericordiS vivo, //itv on the charity 
of others. 

Potior, / possess mysaf, sometimes takes the Genitiye ; always potlrX r6ni2li« t9 
possess oneself of the supreme power. 

D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSK 

406. The Ablative of Cause may be referred to so many 
classes, that it is most convenient to regard it as a class by 
itself. 

407. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion : 

Castor gaudet equis. HoR. Castor r^oices in horses, 

Qiddam vitiis suls glorlantur. Sen. Scnne make a boast of their vices. 

Pecunia fldens non dubitabat. Nef. Trusting in his monepy Tie ?Md no 
doubts. 

In culpa sunt qui officia dSserunt mollitia animL Cic. They are to 
blame w7u> shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper, 

Oderunt peccare boz^ virtutis am5re. HoR. 77ie good haU to sin from 
lo9e of virtus. 

So also jussu civium, at the bidding of the citizens ; meo rogatu, aJt my 
request, and other verbal Ablatives. On causa and gratia, for ^ sake of 
see 872. 

Bbm ABK8.--1. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle with the Ablative: 
adductns, led; axdenn^Jired ; commOtus, stirred up; iadtfttiui, egged on; ineensos, 
ir\fiamed ; impTLlsns, driven on ; Irfi, by anger ; odiO, by hate ; mettL.yVvm fear ; metll 
perterrituB. eore frightened ; propter metuxHt on account qfy (py reason nf) fear. 

2. The preventing cause is expressed by prae,/or ; 

Frae gaadiO ubi sim nSscio. Tsb. Iknowjiot where lam for Joy, 

E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

408. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal predicate 
of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predicative substan- 
tive or adjective can be employed. 

RsMABK.— This Ablative, which may be called the Ablative of Circumstance, springs 
Aom the Temporal Use of the Ablative— the Temporal from the Local. 
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409. The Ablative Absolute may be translated by the Eng- 
lish Objective Absolute, which is a close equivalent : but for 
purposes of style, it is often well to analyze the thought, to 
change Passive into Active, to make use of an abstract noun. 

Xerxe regnante (= Quum Xerxes regnaret), Xerxes reigning. When 
Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victo (= Quum Xerxes victus esset), Xerxes being^ hamng been, 
defeated. When Xei^xes had been defeated. After the defeat of Xerxes. 

Xerxe rege (= Quum Xerxes rex esset), Xerxes [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vivo, wkllk father is, was alive {infai/ier's lifetime). 

Maxim§8 virtutes jacere omnes necesse est voluptate domi- 
nante. Cic. AU the great (est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, if (or 
when) t?ie pleasure (of the senses) is mistress, 

RdmanI veterSs regnarX omnes volebant Ubertatis dulcSdine 
nondum e xp ert a. Liv. The old Bomans all wished to have a king over 
ihem (BBCAUflE they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

Urbe expugnata imperator rediit : 

PASsrvB Form : Tlie city [being] taken {after the city was taken), the gene- 
ral returned. 

AcTiTB Form : Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), the 
general returned. 
Abstract Form : After the taking of the city. After taking the city. 

Rbxarks.— 1. Aa the Latin language has no Perf . Fart Actiye, except the Deponent, 
which is thus nsed, the PaBsiye constraction is far more common than in English : 

Time juyenSs veste posits corpora oleO perunxfirunt Cic. TJun the youths^ 
{having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with oil: or, laid aside their doth- 
ing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

% The Ablative Ahsolatc, though often to be rendered by a co-ordinate sentence, for 
convenience* sake, always presents a eubordinate conception : 

Lysander suftdet Lacedaemonils ut rSgift potestste dissolfltS exomnibiis dnz 
d61ig£tur ad bellunL gerendum. Nbf. Lymnder advises the Lacedaemonians that the 
royal power be done away toith, and a leader be chosen from all, to conduct the war. Here 
the one is necessary to the other. 

3. As a rule, the Ablative Absolute can stand only when it is not identical with the 
snbject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. Mardius slew the Gaul and 
stripped him of his necklace, is to be rendered : Manlius caesum Galium torque spo- 
U£vit. 

The rule is most frequently violated when the dependent case is in the Genitive : 
Jugurtha fratre meO interfectO regnum 6j us sceleris eul praedam f6oit Sall. 
Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my brother) made his throne the booty qf 
his crime. 

4. On the Ablative of the simple participle, see 438, R. 2. 

Namxs of Towns /^nd Shall Islands. 

410. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put — 
In the Accusative of the Place Whither. 
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So also rtUi, i7ito the country, domtun, domOs, home. 

LegatI Athenas misul sunt. LiY. En/Day$ were sent to Athens. 

Ijat5na confngit Delum. Cic. Laiona took refuge in Ddos, 

Laelius et Sclpio rns evolabant Cic. Ladius and Scipio used to hurry 
out into the country. 

InnumerabilSs philosophi nunqtiam do mum revertere. CiC. In^ 
numeral^ philosophers never returned Iwme, 

So verbals : domum reditus, a return home. 

Remarks.— 1. Domtun, IwuMy with a possessive prononn, or Genitiye, may or may 
not have in before It : domnm meam or in domum meam, to my house; domnm Pom- 
p6jl or in domum Fomp^I, to Pompey^s house; also domum ad Pomp^um. Other- 
wise : in magnificam domum yenire, to coim kUo a grand /touse. 

2. When urbemi city, or oppidum, toion, precedes the name of the city or town, the 
preposition in or ad i» prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum follows, in or ad may be omit- 
ted : in (ad) oppidum Cirtam, to, in (at) the town (oO CHrta. 

Jugurtha Thalam pervfinit in oppidum magnum et opulentum. Sall. Jugur- 
tha arrived at Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

3. Ad means to the neighdorkood qfy often before^ of military operations. Ad Muti- 
nam, to the n^hJborhood {siege of) Mutina (Modena). 

4. Observe that there must be motion, not merely extent, which requires a preposition : 
A SalSnXs ad drioum porttls. Caes. The hartMrsfrom Salonae to Oricus. 

5. Motion To a Place embraces all the local designations : 

Phalara in sinum Mfiliacum prOcesserant Lit. They had advanced to Phalara 
on the Maiiac OtOf. 

Tarentum in Italiam inferiOrem proficisol, to set otd for Tarentum in Lower 
Italy. 

41 1. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put — 
In the Ablative of the Place Whence: 

Demar£tus fugit TarquiniSs Corinth5. LiY. Demaratus fled to Tar- 

quimifrom Corinth, 

Dolabella Del5 proficiscitur. Cic. DotabeUa sets out from Ddos, 

So also domS, from home; hum5, /r<?m ihe ground ; rure, from the 

country. 

Remarks. — 1. The prepositions ab (fi) and ex (6) are sometimes used for the sake of 
greater exactnetts. So regularly ab with the Place from which distance is measured : 

Aesculfipil templum quinque mllibus passuum ab urbe EpidaurO dlstat Lit. 
(400, R. 1.) 

When the common nouns urbe, city, and oppidO, town^ are employed, the use of the 
preposition is the rule : 

Aulide, ez oppidS BoeOtiae, from, AuHs, a town cf Boeotia, 

£z ApoIlOniS PontI urbe,/n7m ApoKJUmia, a dty of FonJbu. 

Ez oppidS Ctergoviftj/nwi the town of Oergovia. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the local designations : 

AgrigentO ez AesoulSpil fSnO, whereas we should BAj,fhm the temple of Aesemla^ 
vius at Agrigentum. 

Undo domS 1 Vkro. FVwn what hornet 

3. Letters are dated/rvm rather than at a place. 

4. The poets arc free in using the Ablative as a Whence-caae. 
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412. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put 
In the Locative of the Place Where. 

The Locative coincides in the Singular with the Genitive of the Second 
Declension, with the Dative of tlie Fii*st and Third. In the Plural, Dative, 
Locative, and Ablative coincide, and tiie Ablative is blended with the Lo- 
cative in Syntax and, in the Third Declension, often in form. (See 23, R. 1.) 

Locative S. 1. R5mae (R5xnal) PL 1. AthSnIs 
2. CorinthX 2. Belphls 

8. Siilm5nl(e) 3. Ouribus. , 

Ut Romae consules sic KarthaginI (CarthSgine) quotannls bin! regSs 
creabantor. Kep. A% at Borne (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly, 

Artemisia nobile fecit Halicamassi sepulcmm. Gic. Artemisia buiU 
a famous sepulchre at Hdlicarnassus. 

Tarqmnios Superbus mortuug est Onmis. Lrv. Twrguin the (her- 
hearing died at Chimae, 

'nmotheus Lesbl vixit. Nep. T^motheus lived in Lesbos. 

Remarkr.— 1. other locative forme are, domi, at home^ (Genitiye, doxntls) liTimlf on 
the ground^ and also belli and mllitiae, in combination with doxnl : 

Farvl sunt forls arma nisi est oonsiliom d o m I. Cio. Of lUtU value are arms 
abroad unless there is wisdom at home, 

Hnml jaofiret to lie on the ground. 

Hmnl prOsternere, to throw Jiat on the ground. 

DomI mllitiaeque, belli doxnique, in peace and in war^ in war and in peace, at home 
and in thefidd. 

SfLrl, in the country^ is also generally considered a locative form (bat rure meS, on my 
farm). 

On animi, see 874, S. 8. 

2. Appositions are put in the Ablative commorfy with in : 

Mllitfis Albae constitfirant in urbe opportHnS, the soldiers halted at Alba, a eon- 
venienUy situated town. 

ArchiSe Antioohlae nStiu est oelebri quondam urbe, Archias was bom at Anti* 
oeh, once apopidous city. 

KeSpoII in oeleberrimO oppidO, at Naples, a very popidous townr-in the populous, 
cdebrated town of Naples. 

When urbe, aty^ OppidO, toum, or insulS, island, precedes, the preposition is always 
employed : 

In urbe BSmS, in the city (of) Some. 

In oppidO NeftpoU, in the toum of Naples, 

In insulS SamO, in ih£ island (of) Samos. 

8. DomI takes the Possessive Pronoun in the Genitive : 

Marcus DrfUus ooclsus est domI suae, M. Drusus was killed at his own house. 

Al8o domi aliOnae, in a strange house. 

H etuis ut domI meae otlrOtur dlligenter. Ter. You fear thai she will not be can- 
fully nursed at my house ; otherwise, in domO oastfit in a pure house. 

In domO Fericlis, in the housei,ho\ii) of FericUs. 

In domO, in the house (not, cU hotm). 
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PRBFOBITIOira. 

413. The Prepositions are local adverbs, which serve to define 
more narrowly the local ideas of the cases. The only cases that 
convey local ideas are the Accusative and Ablative. The Accu- 
sative, as the case of the Direct Object, represents the relation 
whither f the Ablative represents the relations whence f and 
where f 

Remarks.— 1. In Verbs of Motion, the result of the motion is often considered ^8 
Rest in a place (where) : 

POnere in Ioc9, to put in a place. 

2. In Verbs of Rest, the Rest is sometimes conceived as the Resolt of motion 
(whither) : 

Habfire in potestStem, to have (got) in (to) one'^s power. 

In caroerem asservSre, to keep in Jail. 

8. Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in composition. 
Many of the Latin prepositions are not used in composition, and these may be called im- 
proper prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (dl), red- (re-) s6d- (sS-) and vB- 
are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 

414. Position of the Preposition. The Preposition generally 
precedes the case. 

Remabks.— 1. Yersus, -wardy and tenns, as far as^ are postpositive, and so is eum« 
withy In combination with the Personal Prononns and Relative : 
Mfioom, with me. 

Nee tecum possum ylvere neo sine t5. Mabt. (891.) 
Secom, tvith oneself. 

QuOonm (also qnloum,) teith tohom (likewise, cnm quO). 
QTiibnsoiim, i^i^ whom, wheretaith (also, onm qnibns). 

2. other prepositions are postponed chiefly after the relative : quom OontrS, againH 
whom; qnOB inter, among whom; quO d6,/h»n whom, 

3. Poets and affected writers are very free in patting the Preposition after its case. 

415. The Preposition is often put between the Attribute and 
the Case : 

Magn5 com metii, with great fear. 

Whereas the Genitive and other forms of the Attribute and 
connecting particles are often put between the Preposition and 
its case : 

Post ver5 Sullae vlctSxiam, but after SuUa*s uctory, 

Rbicark.— Especially to be noted is the position of per, through (by). In a^JnimtioDB : 
Lydia dio por omnfis T6 deOs OrO, Hon. Lydia, tea.^aUthe Qodi^ J pray Mdi. 
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416. Repetition and Omission of the Preposition. — ^With 
different words which stand in the same connection, the Prepo- 
Bifcion is repeated, when the Preposition is emphatic, or the indi- 
vidual words are to be distinguished ; so always after et — et, nee 
—nee: et ex urbe et ex agns, hofhfrom (the) city and from (the) 
country. Otherwise it is omitted ; so always with que. 

Clodius a Milone candidat5 consulatus jugulatus est Yell. Clodius 
was killed by Milo, a candidate for the conmlsIUp. 

Cimon in eandem invidiam incidit (in) quam pater suus. Nef. (296). 
' Discite sanari per quern ( = per enm per quern) didiciBtis amare. Oy. 

(403). 

RxMARK.— Seyeral Prepositions, each as eontrfi, on the other hand^ extrS, outside, 
infrS, bdow, suprft, abooe, ultrS, l>eyond, are nsed also as adverbs without a case : 

iliacOs intrS mftrOs peccfitur et eztrS. Hor. Imide the waUe qf Jlium sin is 
wrought, and outside (too). 

Otherwise two Prepositions cannot be nsed with one case : For and against ScipiOf 
Pro ScIpiOne et adversus ScIpiOnexii. Before and after the battle, ante pugnam et 
post earn. 



L-PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 
417. Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 



ante, 


apud, 


ad, 


adversus. 


circum, 


circa, 


citra, 


cis. 


erga, 


contra. 


inter. 


eztrfi, 


Infraj 


intra, 


juxta, 


Ob, 


penes, 


pane. 


post and 


praeter. 


prope. 


propter. 


per. 


secundum, 


supra, 


versus, 


ultra. 


trans. 



RsHABKB.— 1. To these we may add olam, vnJbnovm to, hidden from (eSl-o, oo-eul-o) 
which is commonly nsed as an adverb secretly and according to some MSS. is construed 
wf th the Ablative ss well as with the Accnsatiye. 

3. The detailed consideration of the Prepositions belongs to the Dictionary. 

Ad, aty to (comp. ad-do, I put to\ up Oircum, \ 

to — opposed to Ab. 
Adversus, ) [turned fe>], towards^ 



Adversum, ) over against, against. 
Ante [over against, facing], before 

(most frequently of time). 
Apud (chiefly of persons), at, near, 



Circa, ) (ground, about. 

Oirciter, about (seldom of place, 

sometimes of time, chiefly with 

numerals). 
C5is, ) this side, short of, correlatiye 
Oitra, f of ultrS. 



in the presence of (official), with OontrS ( = cum + tra), opposite to, 
(French, chez), at the houM of, in over against, opposed to, against 
the view of ^^S^ opposite, towards, seldom of 
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place ; generally of friendly rela- 
tions. 

Extra, without, ouUide of, bends, (op- 
posed to intrS). 

Tnfra, beneath, lower down, later. 

Inter, between (reaching from one to 
the other), among, during. 

Intra, within, 

Juzta [adjoining], hard by, newr, next 
to, 

Ob {pwr against, op-posits to), riglU 
before, with a view to, for. 

Penes, with = in the hands of. 
Penes eum est potestas, The 
power lies with him, [to, by. 

Per {along), through, by way of, otoing 



Pdne, behind (rare). 

Post, behind, after, 

Praeter, on before, past, beyond, be* 
sides, contrary to, 

Prope, near. 

Propter, near, on account of. 

Secundum IfoUowing"], next to, imme' 
diately behind, after, along, accord- 
ing to. 

Supra, above, higher up {earlier). 

Trans, on the other side, beyond, 
across. 

Ultra, on that side, beyond (opp. to 
citra). 

Versus, -ward (always postponed). 
Rdmam versus, ISomeward, 



II.— PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ABLATIVE- 
418. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are: 
A, ab, and aba, off, of, from, by (op- Ex, fi, out of, from (opposed to in). 



posed to ad). 
Before vowels and h, ab ; before 
consonants, & or ah; abs, used 
chiefly before te, thee. 
Absque (off), without (antiquated). 
CQram^face to face with, in the pres- 
ence of (accidental). 
Cum, wiiJi. 
De, doum from, from, of= aibout. 



Before vowels and consonants, ez, 
before consonants §. 
^^The nee is often conventioDaUy fixed. 
Prae, in front of, side by side with, for 

(preventive cause). 
Pr5, before, for. 

Sine, without, opposed to cum. 
Tenus (to the extent of),as far as 

(occasionally with the Genitive). 

Remakk.— In poetry and later prose palam, openly, takes the Ablative ; prooul, (tfar, 
follows the analogy of ah ; simul, at the same time, that of cum. 



III.— PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 
AND ABLATIVE. 

419. Prepositions co'list.rued with the Accusative and Abla- 
tive are : 

In, in. 
Sub, under. 
Super, over, 

Subter, under, 



. ACX3U8ATITB. 

into, for (purpose), 
alnmt (of time), 
over, above, 

over and above, 
under, beneath, 



about (of time) [rarely]. 
about = de. 

over [in prose rarely]. 
under, beneath [rarely]. 
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The ImmnnyB as a Substamtxys. 

420. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 

Rbxark.— The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive, in that it retains iae ad- 
verbial attribute, the designations of voice and time, and the regimen of the verb : 

AmSre, to love; vald6 amfire, to love hugely; amSrl, (o be loved ; amfiviMe, to havi 
Vned ; amSre aliqaexn, to love a man ; noo6re alionl, to hvrt a man. 

But the great claim of the Infinitive to be considered a verb lies in the involution of 
predicate and subject. Like the finite verb, the Infinitive involves predicate and subject ; 
but the subject is indefinite and the predication Is dependent 

421. The Infinitive, when it stands alone, involves an indefi- 
nite Accnsative Subject, and the Predicate of that Subject is, of 
course, in the Accusative Case. 

RSgem esse, To he king, 
Bonum esse, To be good. 

So in the paradigm of the verb : 

AmStomm esse, To he aibotU to lace. 

BxxABK.— On the Nominativo with the Infinitive by Attraction, see 6S8. 

In consequence of this double nature, the Infinitive may be used as a 
substantive or as a verb. 

422. The Infinitive, as a Noun, is used regularly in two 
cases only — Nominative and Accusative. In the other cases its 
place is supplied by the Gerund and the Ablative Supine. 

Rbxabx.— The only adjective attribute which it takes In model prose is ipsTim« 
(hOo ipsiini)* 

THE INPINITIVB AS A SUBJECT. 

423. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter sub- 
stantive : 

ErrSre humanum est. To err is human (that man should err is human), 
Incipere multS est quam impetrSre facUips. Plattt. Begin- 
ning is much easier (work) than winning, 

N5n tarn tuxpe fuit vinci quam contendisse dec5ram est. Ov. (375.) 
Esse bonam faciler est quum quod vetet esse remdtum est. 
Ov. Be a good woman — 'tis easy when what would preftent it is distant, 

THE INFINITIVE AS AN OBJECT. 

424. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Verbs of Creation, 
commonly known as Auxiliary Verbs. 

These Verbs hdji the Inflnitiye into existence. 
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Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Con- 
tinuance, End, and the like, with their opposites : 

Emori cupio. Tek. I want to die, 

Cato esse quam viderl bonus malebat. Sall. Gaw preferred 
being (good) to seeming good. 

Et precor ut p o s s i m tutius esse miser. Ov. And I pray that 1 
may he more safely vrretched. 

Vincere scis, Hannibal; vlct5ria uti nescls. Lrr. Em to 
win victory, you know, Hannibal ; how to make use of victory ^ you know not 

Qui mori didicit, servire dedidicit. Sen. He wlw has learned to 
die has unlearned to be a slave. 

MaledicUs deterrere ne scrlbat parat. TsR. He t8 preparing 
(tiying) to frighten {him) from writing, by abuse. 
So paratus, ready. 

Qui mentlrl solet, pejjerare consuevit. Cic. He who is w&rU to lie is 
accustomed to swear falsely. 

Vulnera quae fecit debuit ipse pati. Ov. The wounds Tie gave he 
should himself have suffered, 

Vereor te laudare praesentem. Cic. I fed a delieacy about praising 
you to your face. 

Religionum animum n5dls exsolvere pergo. LuCB. I go on (6 
hose the spirit from the bonds of superstitious Greeds. 

Atque ut vivamus vivere desinimus. Mabt. And that we may 
Uve, we cease to live. 

So habeo, I have (it in my power). 

Tantum habeo polliceri me tibi cumulate satisfacturum. CiC. /S? 
much lean promise tliat I will give you abundant satisfaction. 

Bemakkb.— 1. Notice that ooepi, I have begun, and dfisino* I cease, have PaBsire Per 
fects with Passive Inflnitives : 

Ath6nien868 imdique premi bellO sunt ooeptl. Nef. The Athenians began to fed 
the pressure qf war on {from) all aides. 

Veteres Orf^tiOnGs legl sunt dfisitae. Cic T?ie old speeches have ceased to be read 

When the Passives are really Reflexives or Neuter, the active forms may be used, 

2. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Inf. So regularly opto, I choose. 

8. Verba which denote Hope and Promise are treated as Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing (580) (occa8ionally*as in English) : 

8p6ro m6 h5o adeptfLrom esse, I hope to (thatlshaU) obtain this. 

PrOmittfibat s6 yentfLrum esse, he kept promising that he would come (to come). 

Doceo, I teach, jubeo, Ibid, veto, Ifori>id, sine,' Ilet, take the Infinitive as a Second 
Accusative : 

Dionysius n6 collum tonsQrl committeret t o n d 6 r e fXliSs suSs d o c a i t Cic 
JHonysius, to ke^from trusting hia neck to a barber, taught 7ds daughters to shave (taoght 
them shaving). 

Ipsejubet mortis t6 meminisse Deus. Mart. (875.) 

Vltae Bumma brevis spem nCs vetat inoohSre longam. Hob. X(/ifV brief sum 
forbids us open (a) long (account with) hope. 
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Neu M6d08 sinSs equitfire innltOs. Hob. Nor let the Median ride and ride im- 
pwmhed. 

4. Poetical TJsBt of thb Infinitivb : The poets use the InflnitiTe as an Object with 
greet freedom: 

1.) After many verbs which are not auxiliary in Prose : 

Ardet mere. Oy. He glows (he burns) to rush. 

Quid sit fattmm crfis fage quaerere. Hob. What wiU be UHnorrow^fiy the que*- 

Farce tutLm vStem Bceleris danmSre, CapIdQ. Oy. (377.) 

2.) For the Genitive of the Gerund and Gtemndive, see 439, R. 4. 

S.) For the Accusative of the Gerundive : 

Quern yimm aut hfirOa lyrS yel fiorX tibifi stLxnes oelebrSre, CU0 1 Hob. 
What man or hero loUt thou undertake to celebrate on harp or shrilly ^ute^ CBof (sfLmSs 
eelebrandnm.) 

But dare is used with the Infln. even in prose, in &miliar phrases : dare biberOi to 
give to drink. 

4.) For nt, of purpose ; ad with the Gerund, or Gerundive ; or Supine: 

Tunc ego : nQn ocnlOs sed yentrem pascere v6iil. Mabt. Then I: rm come to 
feed my belly, not my eyes. 

Semper in Ooeannm mittit m6 quaerere genunSs. Pbop. Sheis always 
tending me to the ocean to look/or pearls, 

5.) For the Supine in -ft, ad with Gerund, or the Uke : 

B9nia capl facilis. Lucan. Some is easy to be taken, to take (faeile capitnr;. 

6.) In fine, the Infinitive is often used because the word or phrase is considered an 
equivalent to a verb of creation. In all these points the Post-republican prose follows 
poetry more or less closely. 

INFINITIVE AS A PREDICATE. 

426. The Infinitive, as a verbal Substantive, may be nsed aa 
a Predicate after the copula esse, to he, and the like : 

Doct5 hominX et 5radit5 vivere est cogitare. Cic. 7b a learned and 
cultivated man to live is to think, 

GEBnin> AND Gbbttkdivis 

426. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the Infinitive, 
is employed. 

Bbmabx.— Of course the Infinitive may be quoted as an abstract notion: 
JCnltnm interest inter '' dare ^* et ** aceipere." SAn. There is a vast deference 
between "Oiw" and " JReceive." 

NoM. Iiegere difficile est, reading {to read) is hard to do. 
Gen. Ars legendl, the art of reading. 

Puer studiSstis est legendl, the boy is zealous of reading, 
Dat. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himseHf to r,eading, 

10 
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Acc. Puer cupit legere, ths hoy is desirous to read. 

Puer prSpensus est ad legendum, the hoy has a herU tawa/rd read- 
ing. 
Abl. Puer discit legends, tlie hoy learns hy reading. 

427. As a verbal form, the Gerund, like the Infinitive, takes 
the same case as the verb. 

Studium obtemperandi legibus. Zeal for obedience to the laws. 

Rkm ARKS.— 1. The Gerand isi the Sabptantive of the Gerandive. (34S, R. 1.) The sig- 
nification of neceBBity comes maiuly from its nse as a predicate. Verbal Noans are Actiye 
or Passive according to the point of view. (Compare 861.) Worthy of note is the fact 
that the leading form of the Greek Active Infinitive is ultimately a Present Participle 
Passive. 

3. Gerundive and Perfect Participle Passive are often translated alike ; but in the one 
case the action is progressive or prospective, in the other it is completed. 

CaoBare interficiendO BrUtiu et Cassius patriae llbertStfim restitnere cOnStl 
sunt. By tfu murder of Caesar {by murdering Caesar), Brutus and Cassius endeavored to 
restore their eountry^s freedom to her. 

Caesare interfectO, BrfLtus et Cassias patriae Ubertfitem nSn restitufirnnt 
By murdering Caesar^ Brutus and Cassius did not restore their country^ s freedom to her. 

428. Gerundive for Gerund, — Instead of the Gerund, with 
an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in the case of 
the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

Gen. PlacandX Bel, of appeasing God. 
Dat. PlacandS Deo, for appeasing Ood. 
Abl. Placandd De5, by appeasing God. 

In the model period this construction is invariably employed with Pre- 
positions. 

Ad plScand5s DeSa, for appeasing tJie gods. 
In placandis Dils, in appeasing the gods. 

Remarks.— 1. It is impossible to make a distinction between the Gerand and the 
Gemndive Form. They arc often used side by side, where there can be no difi'ereDce. 
Ltv. xxi. 5 ; XXV. 40 ; xxviii. 37 ; xxxi. 26. The preference for the Gerundive is of a 
piece with the use of the Perf. Pass. Participle in preference to an Abstract Noun. 
(357, R. 2.) 

2. Neuter A^jectivep and Pronouns are not attracted : studium agendX aliqoid, 
desire of doing something ; cupiditfts plUra habendl, greed for having more. But when 
the Neuter Adjective has become a substantive (196, R. 2), the (Jerundive form may be 
used : modns investlgandl vfirl, the method of investigating the truth. 

8. The (Stemndive can be formed only from Transitive Verbs, Uke other passives. (243, 
R. 2.) Hence the impersonal form must be used for aU verbs that do not take the 
Accu»atlve,but with pnch verbs prepositions are rarely found. 

Ad pSrendiLm lie6,for obeying Ood, 

Exceptions.— tTtendus, to be used; firuendus, to be enjoyed; potiendns, to be pos- 
sessed ; fangenplus, to be discharged ; vescendns, to be eaten (405) ; which, however, Art 
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used only * in fhe obliqne cases. Farther, madendiis, to be ksaled; pftenitendiis, to be 
rtgrdUd. 

Ezpetuntur dlyitifte ad perfimendfis volnptStSs. Cio. Sicfua are sought for the 
enjoyment of pUasures. But : 

ttendtun est aetfite, oitQ pede ISbitor aetSs. Or. Life's season is to be er^ed, 
tw^ footed glides that season. 

The Impersonal Nominative with the Accne. is rare and antiqaated : 

AetemSs quoniam paenSs in morte timendum est Lucb. Since we must fear 
eternal punishments in death. 

GEmXIVE OF THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

429. The Genitiye of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantiyes and adjectives which require a com- 
plement : 

Sapientia an vlvendX putanda est. Cia Philosophy is tabs considered 
(he art of Ivoing. 

Et propter vltam Vivendi perdere causas. Juv. And on account of 
Ufty to lose the reasons for living. 

Raucaque gamditas studinmque immSne loquendL Ov. And h/xxrsc 
ehatUness^ and a monstrous love of talking, 

Triste est ipsum nomen carendL Cic. Dismal is the mere word 
"carere" (go without). 

Non est placandl apSs mihi nuHa DeL Ov. I am not without hope of 
appeasing Ood. 

Ignorant cnpidl maledlcendl plus invidiam quam convicinm posse. 
Quint. Those who are eager to abuse know not that envy has more power 
than biUingsgate. 

Titus equitandl perltissimus fuit. Suet. Titus was exceedingly skiUfvl 
in riding. 

Neuter sul pr5tegendl corporis memor erat. Lrv. Neither thought of 
shielding his own body. 

Qui hlo m5s'obsidendI vias et virSs ali5n5s appellandl? Lit. What 
sort of way is this of blocking up ths streets and calling upon other women^s 
hufbatidsf 

Siimma eludendl occasio est mihi nunc senSs. Teb. IJvave a tip-top 
chance to fool the old chaps now. 

RiMABKB.— 1. As mel. tul, sul, nostrl, yestrl, are, in their origin, neater singalars, 
from meum, my being ; tuam. thy being; saam, one''s being^ etc, the Geraudive ia pat 
in the Mime form : oonseryandl sul. qf preserving themselves ; yestrl adhortandl, <if 
exhorting you^ and no regard i» had to number or gender. 

COpia piSoandl sit mode parya tul. Oy. Let (me) only have a sUght chance qf try- 
ing to appease you (feminine). 

Externally similar forms are foand with other words, which may be regarded as de- 
pendent on a gernnd : Sligendl exemplOmm, qf choosing (qf) examples. 

* Or chiefly. In Cic. Fin. 1,1,3, fruenda (Nom.) is used for the sake of paranda. 
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Agitur ntmm AntOniO fiiumltSs dstor agrOmm sols latrOnibns condOnandl. 
Cic. The question, is whether Antony shall be empowered to give away lands io hispd 
highwaymen. 

2. Very common Is causS (with the Gen. of Gerund and Gerandive),/or the sake qf, 
to express design : d 1 r u m effagieiidSniiii e a u s fit /or ^ sake of escaping suffer- 
ings ; bnt sometimes the Genitive alone is used : 

Lepidus arma c6pit UbertStis subyertendae. Sali^ Leiplidus took vp arms as a 
matter of {for the purpose of) subverting freedom. 

More commonly ad, rarely ob. See 433. 

Esse with this Genitive may be translated by serve to. 

Omnia discrlmina tfilia conoordiae minuendae sant- Liy. AU such disUnctims 
are matters qf (belong to) the diminishing of eonoord {serve to diiminish concord). 

Comp. Caes. B. G. v. 8: MSySs qufis BuI quisque eommodi fBcerat Ships wUsk 
each one had (had) made (as a matter) of personal convenience. 

8. Tempas est, it is (high) time ; eonsilitun est, it is my (year, his) plan ; and a few 
others, may be need with the Infinitive : Tempos abire tibi est, It is tisnefor you to go 
away. 

But when tempns is used in the sense of season (*^a time to weep and a time to 
langh'')f the Gemnd, or Gerundive, is retained : 

Lysander tempns reX gerendae nOn dlmisit. Nep. Lysander did not let (he oppor- 
tunity of action slip, 

4. The poets are very firee in the nse of the Infinitive for the Genitive of the Gtomnd, 
inasmuch as they construe the A^ectiye or Substantive like the Cognate Verb. 

(At) sSoftra qnies etnfisciafallere (=qaae nSsciat fallere) vita. Yxbo. 
Quiet without a care,, and a Ufe that knoweth not hoio to disappoint {ignorant </ disap- 
pointmant). 

DATIVE OF THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

430. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words which imply capacity and adaptation : 

Aqua nitrSsa utilis est bibendo. Plin. Alkaline water is good for 
dn?iking {to drink). 

I«ignam aridmn materia est id5nea Sliciendls ignibns. Sbn. Drp 
wood is a fit substance far striking fire (drawing out sparks). 

Referundae ego habeo linguam natam gratiae. Plaut. / have a 
to7igue thaCs horn for showing thankfulness. 

Rarer is the Dative in combination with the Accusative. 
Consul placandia dis dat operam. Liv. The consul does his endeavor to 

appease the gods. 

Especially to be noticed is the Dative with ease, and in names 
of Boards: 

Solvendo civitates n5n erant. Cio. I7ie communities were not equal to 
{ready for) payment {were not solvent). 

Sapiens vires suas nSvit, scit sS esse onerl ferendS. Sen. Tlie wUe 
man is acquainted with ?iis awn strength ; he knows thai he is (equal) to bear- 
ing the burden. 
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Decemviri ISgibns scHbundls, Decemmra for {charged with) drawing up 
laws. 

Remark.— Later writers treat the Dative of the Genmd or Gerandive as if eqaivalent 
to ad and the Accusative of Qerand or Gemndive. 

ACCUSATIVE OF THE GERUNDIVE. 

431. The Gerundive is used in the Accusatiye of the Object 
to be Effected, after such Verbs as Giving and Taking, Sending 
and Leaving. (Factitive Predicate.) 

DiviU hominl id aurum servandum dedit. Plaut. Ee gaw thctt gold 
io a rich man to keep, 

Oonon muros reficiendds curat Nef. Cdnon has the foaUs rebuilt. 

Patriam dXripiendaln rellnqnimus. CiG. We learn oar country to be 
plundered. 

Carvilins aedem faciendam locavit. Liv. Oa/rviliut let the (contract of) 
building the temple. 

Of course the Passive form has the Nominative : 

Filius PhilippI Demetrius ad patrem reducendus legatls datus est. 
Liv. The son of Philip, Demetrius, was given to the envoys to be taken back to 
hisfaih&r. 

ABLATIVE OP THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

432. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used as 
the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative of 
Manner or Circumstance. 

Unus hom5 n5Us cimctandd restituit rem. Ennius. One mam, by 
lingering raised our cause again. 

Cede repugnant!, cedendS victor ablbis. Ov. TiM to her when she 
resists ; youHl come off victor by yielding. 

Quid digitos opus est graphi5 lassSre tenend5 7 Ov. (890, R.) 

Ezercendo quotidie milite hostem opperiebatur. Liv. Drilling the 
soldiers daily lie waited for the enemy. 

Occasionally with the Comparative. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

433. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ad and inter, seldom ante, circa, in, ob. 

Nulla rSs tantum ad dicendum pr5ficit quantum soriptio. Cic. j!!fciA» 
ing is as profitable for speaking as writing. 
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Attictu philo8oph5nim praeceptis ad vltam agendam n5ii ad osten- 
tationem ntebatur. Nbp. Atticus made use of the precepts of phUosopk&n 
for the conduct of life^ not for display. 

Inter spoliandum corpus hostis ezspiravit. Liy. While in the act of 
stripping the body of the enemy he gave up the ghost. 

434. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ab, de, ex, often in, seldom cum and prO, and dii6 
never. 

Prohibenda maziinS mt Ira in pnniend5. Cic. Especially io he for- • 
bidden is anger in punishing. 

Brutus in Uberanda patria est interfectus. CiG. Brutus was slain in 
the effort iofree'Ms country, 

Philosophl in ils ipds librls quds scrlbunt d5 contemnendS gloria sua 
nSmina insorlbunt. CiC. (384, R. 1.) 

Ilz disoendS capimus voluptStem. Cic. We reeeiw pleasure from learn- 
ing. 

SXTFINB. 

435. The Supine is a Verbal Noun, which appears only in 
the Accusative and Ablative cases. 
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486. The Accusative Supine (Supine in -um) is used chiefly 
after Verbs of Motion : 

QalU galUnacel cum sSle eunt cubitum. Plik. Cocks go to roost ai 
sunset. 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. Ov. They come to 
see the slww, they come to he t7iemselves a slum, 

Stultitia est venatum ducere invltas canes. Plaxtt. *7Hs foolisMess to 
take unwilling dogs a-hunting, 

Hostis est uz5r invita quae ad virum n up turn datur. Plaxtt. 
(344, R. 1.) 

Kemarks.— 1. The Accasatlye Supine may take an object, bat the constraction is not 

Tery common : 

Hannibal patriam defensom (more usual : ad dBfendendam patriam) reyoeStns 

est- Nep. Hannibal was recalled to defend Ms country. 

8. Especially common Ib the um of the Supine after the verb Ire, to go : 

Cflr tS Is perditnm 1 Tbb. Why are you going to ruin yourself f 

Turpissiml virl bonOrum praemia Sreptum ennt. Sall. 2%« teoundrtis art 

going to take away by force the rewards of their betters. 

The Fatare Infinitiye Passive is actually made up of the Passive Infinitive of Ira. ^ 

go^ Irl, and the Supine : 
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DIcuot renm damnStuxn Irl. They say that the defendant wUt be condemned^ (.that 
people are Qoing (Irl from Itnr, 199, B. 1 .)» that (here is a movement^ to condemn the accused). 
The consciousncsB of this is lost, as is shown by the NomiDative (538). 
Sens damnStom Irl videbStor, Quint. The accused seemed to be about to be eon' 

deumed. 

THE ABLATIVE SUPINE. 

437. The Ablative Supine (Supine in -tl) is used chiefly with 
Adjectives, as the Ablative of the Point of View From Which : 

Mirabile dictu, WondeTftU (in the teUing) to teU, visu, to heholdi 
Hoc dictn quam re facilius est. Liv. Tim is easier in the saying than 
in die fact {easier said than done). 

Remabks.— 1. The use of the Ablative Supine is confined to a few verbs, chiefly: 
dietfl, tottU; faettU to do; andltfl. to hear ; ylstU to see; cognittL, to know, Authon 
vary mnch. The adjectives generally denote Ease or Difficulty, Pleasure or Displeasare, 
Right or Wrong. Add the indeciinables fas and neiiSs (76). 

9. Ad, with the Gerundive, is often need instead: 

Cibus faoillimns ad conooquendum, /ood (that U) wry easy to digest. 

The Infinitive, fitoilia oonooqnl, is poetical. Common is Ikcile conooqnltlir. 

3. The local use of the Ablative Snplne is very rare : 

Vniens primus eabitu snrgat, postremiu onbitnm eat Cato. The sieaard 
must be the first to get out qf bed^ the last to go to bed, 

4; The Snplne in -ft never takes an object. 

Particxflb. 

438. The Participle may be used as a Substantive, but even 
then generally retains something of its predicative nature. 

Nihil est magniun somnianU. Cic. Nothing is great to a dreamer {fo a 
fnan^ when he is dreaming), 

Regia, crede mihl, res est succurrere lap sis. Ov. It is a kingly 
thing ^ believe me (to run to catch t/iose who h4ive slipped), to succor thefaUen, 

Rkmabks.— 1. The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a Substantive, is gene- 
rally in the adverbial form : rectS facta, right actions ; fac6t6 dictum, a witty remark. 

3. Especially to be noted is the Ablative of the Participle without a Substantive : 
andltO, it havijig been heard ; compertO, it having been found oui. 

So also an adjective usod predicatively : the Substantive is commonly supplied by a 
KDtence. The construction is of limited use. 

Alexander andltO DarSom mOvisse ab Ecbatanis ftigientem insequl pergit 
Cdbt. Alexander^ (it) having {been) heard that Darius had decamped from Eebatanety pro- 
ceeds to foOaw Mm up on hisfiight. * 

439. The Participle, as an Adjective, often modifies its ver- 
bal nature, so as to be characteristic : 

EpamlnondSs erat temporibus sapienter ii t e n s, Epaminondas w<u a 
man, who made^ t^ make, wise use of opportunities (= is qui uteretur). 
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Remark.— Especial attention is called to fhe parallelism oC the Participle or Adjective 
with the Relative and Sabjanctive : 

Bte panra dicttU sed quae studils in magnum oertSmen exeeaserit Lit. a 
small thing to mention, but one which, by the excitement cf the partiee, terminated in a great 

contest. 

Adverb. 

440. 1. The Predicate may be qualified by an Adverb. 

2. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, and 
sometimes substantives, when they express or imply verbal or 
adjective relations : 

Male vivit, he lives iU; bene est, it is well; fere omneg, cUmost all; 
nimis saepe, too often ; admodom adulescens, a mere youih^ quite a youth ; 
late riz, Verg, wide-ruling ; bis consul, twice consul; duo simul beUa, 
two simultaneous wars. 

Remark.— The form of the Adverb does not admit of any ftirther inflection, and there- 
fore the Adverb requires no rales of Syntax except as to its position. 

441. Position of the Adverb. — Adverbs are commonly put 
next to their verb, and before it when it ends the sentence, and 
immediately before their adjective or adverb, 

Ii^uste facit, h^ acts unjustly. 

Admodum pulcher, Mndsome to a degree, wry handsome, 

Valde dUigenter, very carefully. 

Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which great stress is 
laid on the Adverb, or in poetry : 

iram bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae, Wed did Ennius call anger 
the beginning of madness. 

Visit dum visit bene. Ter. ffe lived while lie Uved (and lived) 
well. 

One class of Adverbs demands special notice— the Negatives. 



NEGATIVE ADVERBS. 

442. There are two original negatives in Latin, Ne and Hand 
(hant, han). From n6 is derived iiOn (ne-oinom (ttnnin), no-whit, 
not). Ne is nsed chiefly in compounds, or with the Imperative 
and Optative Subjunctive. The old use appears in n6 — qoidem. 
Non is used with the Indicative and Potential Subjunctive; 
hand, mainly with Adjectives and Adverbs. 
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NEGATIVE OF THE mDICATIVE. 

443. 1. The regular Negative of the Indicative and of the 
Potential Subjunctive is nOn, the absolute not 

Quern amat, amat ; queiii n5u axnat, n5n amait, Whom she Wees, she 
likes; whom she does not like, she does jiot like, 
Non aosim, Ishottid not wrUure. 
Rbxabk.— KOn as the emphatic, specific negative may negative anything. (See 268,B.) 

2. Hand in model prose is used chiefly with Adjectives and 
Adverbs : hand magnus, not gi^eat ; hand male, not badly. 

Hand sdo (Hanscio), in hand sdo an, is the chief exception 
(459, R) 

In antitheses non is used, and not hand: 

Ndn est vlvere sad valere vita. Mabtial. Not Uving, but being toeU^ u 
Ufe, 

Rkxark.— Other negative expressions are: handquSqnanii nSquSqnam, nenti- 
quam, by no meana.; niliil, nothing. (" Adam, with snch counsel nothing swayed.") On 
BuUus, see 304, B. 2. 

444. Subdivision of the Wegative. — A general negative may 
be subdivided by neqne — ^neqne, as well as by ant — ^ant, or 
streDgthened by ns — qnidem, not even : 

Nihil nnqnam neque insolena neqne glSriSsum ex 5re Tlmo- 
leontis prdcessit. Nbp. Nothing insolent or bmistful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. 

Oonsciomm nemo aut latuit ant fagit. Lrv. Cf the aeeomplices no one 
eUher hid or fled, 

Nunqnam Sclpionem ne minima qnidem re o£fendL Cic. / ne^^er 
wounded Scipio^s feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter, 

(" I will give no thousand crowns fi6i^A^."~SHAKKS.) 

Re w ARK. —In the same way nego, I say no^ is continued by neqne— neque (neo^ 
nee): 

Vegant nee virttLtSs nee yitia orSsoere. Cio. They deny that either virtues or vices 
increase. 

446. Negative Combinations. — ^In English, we say either no 
one ever, or, never any one; nothing ever, ot, never anything; in 
Latin, the former turn is invariably used : ndmo nnqnam, no one 
ever: 

Verrea nihil unquam fecit sine aliquo quaestu. CiC. Verres 
never did anything without some profit or other. 

Rrmabk.— iVb one yet in nOndom qnisqnam; no more is jam nOn. 

•10* 
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446. KTego (/ say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
dlco n6n, I say — not, 

Negat haec flliam me suain esse. Plaut. She saps that lam rwt her 
daughter. 

Bbmark.— The positlye (Sjo, / say) is sometimes to be tnipplied for a enbseqaent ' 
dsase. Cabs. B. O. i. 19. The eame thing happens with the other negativea 

Position of the Negative. 

447. The Negative naturally belongs to the Predicate, and 
usually stands immediately before it, but may be placed before 
any emphatic word or combination of words : 

Potes n5n revertl. Sen. Possibly you may not return, 
Non potes revertl, Tov, cannot possibly return, 

Saepevirl fiallunt; tenerae non saepe puellae. Ov. Qflen do fMU 
deceive ; soft-hearted maidens not often. 

N5n omnis aetas, Iiude, lud5 convenit. Plaut. (846.) 

Rbmabks.— 1. As the Copala esse, to be, is, strictly speaking, a Predicate, the Nega- 
tive generally precedes it, contrary to the English idiom, except in contrasts. The differ- 
ence In position can often be brought out only by stress of voice : fSliz nQn erati A< 
tcasnH happy; nOn fSllx erat, he was not Iiappy^ he was tak ntoM happy. 

S. K6— quidexn bestrides the emphatic word or emphatic groap (444). 

448. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an aflBrmative: 

Non nego, I do not deny {I admit), 

Rbmabks.— 1. KOn possnm nOn, I cannot but, {I must). 

Qui mortem in malls pOnit nOn potest earn nOn timBre. Cio. Be who dosses 
death among misfortunes cannot but {jrnust) fear it. 

% The doable Negative is often stronger than the opposite Positive : 

KOn isdoctns, a highly-educated man ; nOn snm nescins, / am well aware. 

KOn indeoOrO pnlyere sordidl. Hob. Swart (soiled) toUh (no dis)honorable dust. 

KOn ignara mall miserls saconrrere disoO. Vkbo. Not unacquainied (= but too 
fDsU acquainted) with mitfortune, I learn to succor the wretched. 

This figure, whicih has a very wide application, is called LItotSs (Atrdrn^h or 
Understatement. 

3. It follows from K. 2. that nec nOn is not simply equivalent to et, and: neo belongs 
to the sentence, nOn to the particular word : 

Hoc hocZeno nOn Yidit. 0x0. Hor did Zeno faU to see this. 

4. Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the following combina- 
tions: 

Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 

nOnnihil, somewhat; nihil nOn, everything; 

nOnnemo, some one, some ; nSmo nOn, everybody ; 

nOnnnUI, some people: nnlllnOn, aU; 

nOnnnnqnam, sometimes; nnnqnam nOn, always; 

nOnnnsqnam, somewhere; nnsquam nOn, everywhere. 
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In iptS cfUifi nOnnSmo hostis est. Cic. In tke genate-house Use^ there are enemUe 
(Hemo nOn hostis est, everybody is an enemy), 

KOn est plSoandl spSs mihi nulla OeL Ov. I have some hope of apfpeoAng 
God (nulla spSs nOn est, IJiave every hope). 

K6mo nOn didicisse mfivult qnam discere. Quint. JBverybody prtfers having 
learned to learning, 

NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

449. Ne is the Negative of the Imperative and of the Opta- 
tive Subjunctive : 

NS cede malls. Yerg. Yield not thou to mirfortunes. 
Ne transiexii Hiberum. Liv. Do not cross the Ebro 
Ne vivam, May I cease to live. 

RxxABX.— The Negative nOn is sometiiiijes need insteed of nS, when contrast is 
emphasized : 

Aut nOn tentSrIs ant perfioe. Of. BUher attempt noty or achieioe 

450. Ne is continued by neve or nea: 

Ne illam vendas neu m5 perdSs hominem amantem. Plaut. DonH 
8eU heVy and don*t ruin me, a feiOow in love. 

Incomplete Sentence. 

iHTKBROOATiyB SENTENOBB. 

451. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
The answer is the complement. 

452. A question may relate : 

1. To the existence or non-existence of the Predicate: Pre- 
dicate Question : 

VXvitae pater 7 Fs my father alive t 

II. To some undetermined integrant of the sentence, such as 
Subject, Object, Adjective, Adverbial modifier : Nominal Ques^ 
tion: 

Quia est 7 Who is it? Quid ais 7 Whai do you say f Qui hlc mSs ? 
What sort of way is this f Our nSn discedis 7 Why do you not depart f 

For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104« 

Remarks.— 1. The second class requires no rules except as to mood (464). 

2. The form of the question is often used to imply a negative opinion on the part of 
the speaker. 
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Quid interest inter perjllrnm et mendfioem t Cio. What is the difference bawm 
a perjured man and a liar f 

AJl queetioiis of this kind are called BheUyrical, 

453. Interrogative sentences are divided into simple and 
compound (disjunctive). Am I? (simple) ; Am I, or am Inotf 
(disjunctive). 

Rbmabk.— strictly speaking, only the eimple interrogative sentence belongs to this 
section ; bat for the sake of completeness, the whole subject will be treated here. 

454. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and d^endent. Am If (direct) ; 
Jle asks whether I am (indirect). 

DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

455. Direct simple questions sometimes have no interrogative 
sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in their character, 
and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, Disgust 

Infellz est Fabricius quod rus suum fodit? Sen. Fabriciics is uiihappy 
because he digs his own field? (Impossible !) 

Heus, inquit, linguam vis meam praecludere? Phaedr. Ho I ho! 
quoth he^ you wish to shut my moulh, you do? (You shall not.) 

Tuum para^tum n5n nSvisU ? Plaut. Tou don't know your ovm pw 
asite ? (Strange I) 

Remark.— When several questions follow in immediate succession, only the firrit gene- 
rally takes the Interrogative Pronoun, or -ne. Repeated questioning is passionate. 

456. Interrogative Particles, — -Ne (enclitic) is always ap- 
pended to the emphatic word, and gefterally serves to denote a 
question, without indicating the expectation of the speaker : 

Omnisnepecunia soluta est? Cic. Is MaJj the money paid f 
Estne omiiis peciinia soluta 1 \%aUihe vnoney paid? 

Rbmabks.— 1. -Ke is originally a negative. Questioning a negative leans to the 
affirmative ; and -ne is not always strictly impartial. 

3. -Ne sometimes cuts off a preceding -g, and shortens the long vowel of the same, and 
often drops its own e. 'SfvSMll.% Seestf Tflnl Touf 

467. NOnne expects the answer Yes : 

Nonne meministl 7 Cic. Do you not remember f- 

N5nne is generSsissimus qui optimus 7 Quint. Is he not the truest 

gentleman who is the best man f 

So the other negatives with -ne : nfimOne, nihilne, and the like. 
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468. Num expects the answer No : 

Num qtiis hlc alius praeter m5 atque te 7 Nemo est. Plaut. Is any 
body Mre besides you and me ? No, 

Num tibl quum fauces urit sitis, aurea quaeris pocula 7 Hon. When 
thirst hums your throat for you, do you ask for golden cups f [No.] 

469. An (or) belongs to the second part of a disjunctive 
question. 

Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is sup- 
pressed, or rather involved. The second alternative with an serves to 
urge the acceptance of the positive or negative proposition involved in the 
preceding statement This abrupt form of question (or, then) is of frequent 
use in Remonstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, and Irony. 

Ndn manum abstines 7 An tibi Jam mavis cerebrum dispergam hlc ? 

Tbr. Are you not going to keep your hands off? Or would you rather Tiave 

me seatte7' your brains over the place now f 

(Vir custodit absens.) (My husband keeps guard, Vwugh absent.) 

(Is it not so f) An nescis longas regibus esse manus 7 Oy. Or per- 

haps you do not know {you do not know, tfien) that kings have long hands 

(arms). 

Rbmark.— Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phraaee, nSscio an, 
liand scio bh^ I do not know but ; dubito an, / doubt, 1 doubt but = I am ittdined to 
tMnk ; which give a modest affirmation. Negative particles, added to these expressions, 
give a mild negation : 

Hand soio an itasit. Cic. I do not know b\U it is so. 

Hand soio an nnlla seneotHs beStior esse possit. Cic. I do not know but it 
is impossible for any old age to be happier. 

Onbito an ThrasybtLlnm primxun omninm pSnam* Nkp. i doubt but I should 
(=1 am inclined to think I shonld) put Thragybulusjirst of all. 

So forsitan, perhaps, regularly with the Potential Subjunctive : 

Forsitan et FriamI fuerint qnaefSta reqnIrSs. Vebg. Perhaps you may 
askwhat toas the fate of Priam, too. 

In later Latin an is used as a simple interrogative, and nSsoio an = nSsoio nnm. 

DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

460. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following forms: 

First ClavM. Second and SubsegTieni Clauses. 

ntrum, whether, an, (anne), or 

ntramne, an, 

-ne, an, 

an (anne), 



ne (chiefly in indirect questions). 
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Utrum nescls qnam alte ascendeits, an id pr5 nihilS habes? Cic. 
Are you 7u>t aware how high you have mounted, or do you count ifuU as 
nothing f 

VSgne Lncium Domitium an v5s Luoiiu Domitius dSseruit? 
Oaes. Have you deserted Lucius Domitius, or has Lucius DomUius deserted 
youj 

Eloquar an sileam 7 Ykkq. 8haU Ispeak^ or hold my peace t 

Utrum hoc tn parum meministl, a n ego non satis intellezi, a n 
mutastX sententiam ? CiG. Do you not remember ihis^ or did I misunder- 
stand you^ or have you changed your view f 

Sunt haec tna verba necne 7 Cic. Are these yowr words, ornot 

Remauk.— Aut (or), in questions, is not to be confounded with an. Ant gives anottier 
part of a pimple qnestion, or another form of it {or in other words). 

Volnptfii meliOremne effieit aut landfibiliOrem yimm 1 Cio. Ikfespteaturs mate 
a better or more praiseworthy mem t (Answer : neitherj) An exdndes, ant aistends. 

Tibi ego an ttL milii servns es ! Plaut. Am lOave to youor yov tome—iffkichf 
(The MS. reading aut would expect the answer: neither). 

461. In direct questions, or not is annOn, rarely neone; in 
indirecfc, necne, rarely annOn : 

Is n e est quern quaero, a nn 5 n? Is that the man lam looking for, or 
not? 

Sitque memor nostrl neone, referte mihL Ov. (195, R. 7.) 

Rkm ARK.— Vtmm is sometimes nsed with the suppression of the second danee for 
whether or no f 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

462. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications : 

1. Nuin loses its negative force, and .becomes simply whether : 

SpeculSrI jussi sunt num soUicitatX anlmX sociSmm essent. Lnr. 

They were ordered to spy out whether the allies had been tcbmpered with. 

2. Si, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sentences 
implying trial : 

Tentata res est si pilmd impetu oapl Ardea posset. Liv. An attempt 
was m>ade (in case, in hopes that, to see) \f Ardea conid be taken by a dash 
(coup-de-main). Compare 6 si (254). 

3. An is sometimes used for num and ne, but never in model 
prose : 
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Consnluit deinde Alezander a n totXiu orbis impeximn sibi destinS- 
ret pater. Curt. Alexander then asked the oracle whether his father des^ 
iined for him the empire of the whole world, 

4. The form ne is found chiefly in the indirect ques- 
tion : 

Tarqidnius PrIsKd Tarqiilnil r$giB filius neposne fiierit parum liquet* 
Lrv. 'Whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of king Tarquin the Elder 
does not appear. 

Rbmabk.— The form ne— ne iB poetical 

SUMMARY OF DIRECT AISD INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 

463. Direct: 

Is the last syWMe sliort or long t 
Postrema syllaba utrum brevia est a n longa? 
breviane est an longa? 

Indirect : 

In a verse U makes no difference wTietJier the last syllable he short or long: 
utrum postrema syllaba brevis sit an 

longa. 
postrema syllaba brevis n e sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba breyis an longa sit. Cic. 
postrema syllaba brevis sit longa n e. 



In varsu nihil r§f ert 



Moods in Interrogativb Sentences. 
I. in direct questions. 

464. The Mood of the question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer. 

465. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, when 
the question \s genuine, 

A. Quis homo est 7 B. Ego sum. Tkr. Who is tJuUf It is L 
A. Vivitne [pater 7J B. Vtvum liquimus. Plaut. Is his f oilier living f 
We left film alive. 

466. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answei 
with the negative whea the question is rhetorical 
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Quia panpertatem n5n eztimescit 7 Cic. Who does not dread poverty f 

Bem ARK.— KOnne and num in tbe direct qneetion are often rhetorical. With nGnne 
a negative answer ie anticipated to a negative, hence the affirmative character. Compare 
further, 452, R. 2. 

467. Subjunctive questions expect Imperative or anticipate 
Potential answers. Siibjuuctive questions expect Imperative 
answers, and are put chiefly in the First Person. 

A. Abeam? B. Abt Plaxjt. ShaU I go away f Go. 

RxHABK.— So in the representative of tbe First Person in dependent discourse. (256.) 

468. The Subjunctive is used in rhetorical questions, which 
imply a negative opinion on the part of the speaker: 

Qnis hoc credat? Who toould believe this? [No one.] Quid faceret 
aliud ? What else was lie to dot [Nothing.] 

"Quis tulerit Gracchos de geditiSne querentes 7 JuY. (351.) 

Bbicark.— On the Exclamatory Question Me 534, 660. 



II. IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

469. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Subjunc- 
tive. 

The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative: 

Oonslderabimus quid ^cerit (Ind. fecit), quid faciat (Ind. facit), quid 
facturuB sit (Ind. £Aciet or factnrus est). Cio. We will consider what M 
has done, what he is doing, what he is going to do {toill do). 

Epaminondas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus. CiC. JSpaminondas 
asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est ?) 

The Subjunctive may be original : 

Ipse docet quid agam (210) ; fas est et ab hoste docirL Oy. (Quid 
agam, what I am to do ; not, whM lam doing). See 258. 

RsMARKs.— 1. When the leading verb is disconnected from the interrogatiye, the In* 
dicative form is employed : 

So often with die, say, vid6, see^ quaere, ask. Die, quid est 1 TeU me, what is Uf 
(Die quid sit, TeU me what U is.) 

Quln ttl flnO verbO die : quid est quod m6 veils ! Tbr. Won't you teU me in ons 
word: What is it you want of me f 

Die mihi quid f6cl nisi nOn sapienter amSvI. Oy. 2^eU me what have Idom, save 
that I have loved unwisely. 

The early poets go even farther than this. 

3. K6scio quia, nfisoio quid, nfiscio qui, nfisoio quod, I know not who, what, which, 
are used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and have no effect on the construction. 
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So also, niSsoio quOxnodo, I know not how — strangely ; and mlmm qnftntnm, it (is) 
marr^loug how mitch = wondeffuUy^ are need ae adverbs : 

Hlmin qnantxLxn prSfuit ad eoncordiaxa. Liy. It served wonderfvUy to promote 
harmony. 

Nfisoio quid nugns nSscitnr Iliade. Prop. Something^ I know not what, is rising 
greater than the Iliad. 

Kfiscio quo pactO vel magis hominte juyat glOrialSta qnam magna. Plin. Ep. 
Somehow or other ^ people are even more charmed to have a toidespread reputation than a 
grand one. 

llie position exdades a conBcioais ellipsis of the SabJnnctiTe. 

8. The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative quia f except In the Nom. Sing. ; 
hence the importance of distinguishing between them in dependent sentences. The in- 
terrogative depends on the leading verb, the relative belongs to the antecedent (612, 
R.2.) 

Interrogative : die quid rogem, Tell ms what it is I am asking, 
MekUive: die quod rogo. Tbb. Tea me that which I can asking (the answer to 
my qnestion). 

The relative is not nnfreqaently used where we should expect the interrogative, espe- 
cially when the facts of the case are to be emphasized : 

Dleam quod lentio, IwUl t^ you my real opinion. 

Incorporated relatives are not to be confounded with interrogatives : 

QuaerftmuB ubi (= ibi nbi) maleflcium invenlrl potest Cio. Let tu lookftr tkt 
ndsdeed in the place where it can be/ound. 

I^Sr At this point let the beginner review and take up omitted sectionB, 
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470. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause (Prolepids) : 

N58tX Marcellmn quam tardua sit. Cic Ton know Mwrcelhu^ what a 
itcw creature he is. 

471. Contrary to our idiom, the interrogative is often used in 
participial clauses. In English, the participle and verb change 
places, and a causal sentence becomes final or consecutive. 

Quam ntilitStem petentes scire cupimusilla quae occulta nSbls smit? 
Cic. What advantage do we seek wJien we desire to know those things which 
are hidden from us ? 

Soldn PisistratS t3rrann5 quaerenti qua tandem spS frStus aibi 
tarn audaciter resisteret respondisse didLtur, senectute. Sen. Solon, 
to Pisistratus the usurper, asking him (= when Piaistralus the usurper 
asked him) on what earthly Jiope relying (= on what hope he relied that) 
he resisted him so boldly, is said to have answered " old age" 

472. Final sentences (sentences of Design) are used in ques- 
tions more freely than in English : 
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Sesitun it praetor. Quid ut Judicetnr 7 Cic. The judge is going to take 
his seat. Wliat is to he ac^fudged t {To adjudge whatf) 

Remark.— The Latin langaage goes further than the Euglish in combining inteiroga* 
live words in the same clause 



YES AND NO. 
473. Yes is represented : 

1. By nSja, (literally) soundly, 83n5 quidem, yes indeed, etiam, eioen (so), 
ver5, of a truth, ita, so, omnlnS, hy all means, certe, surely ^ cert6,/<?r eer- 
tain, admodum, to a degree. 

2. By cSnseo, I think so, 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without confirmatory 
particles : 

IlBtiane? Bumiui. Are you f We are, 
Dasne? Do sane. Do you grant f I do indeed. 

No is represented : 

1. By n5n, n5n ver5, nSn ita, minimd, by no means, nihil, nothing^ 
tninime ver5, nihil sanS, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 

N5n Irata es 7 N5n sum Ir^ta^ You are not angry f lam not, 

Yba or Nay -. Immo conveys a correction and either removes a doobt 

or heightens a previous statement— ^68 indeed, nay rather, 

Ecqui'd placeant aedes me rogas 7 Immo. Plaut. Do I Wee the Tiause, 

you ask me f Yes, indeed. 

Causa igitur n5n bona est 7 Immo optima. Cia The eauee, then, i$ a 

bad ons f Nay, it is an excellent one, 

'RKHABK.~-T€8,/or, and no, for, are often expressed simply by nam and enim : 
Tom AntOnins : Herl enim, inqnit, hoc mihi prQposueram. Cio. Then quoth 

Antony ; Yes, for I had proposed this to mysdf yesterday, 

SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

474. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the necessary 
parts of the sentence occur more than once, one which consists 
of two or more clauses. 

2. Coordination is that arrangement of the sentence accord- 
ing to which the different clauses are merely placed side by 
side. 

3. Subordination is that arrangement of the sentence accord 
ing to which one clause depends on the other. 
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Re became poor and we became ricJi, is a coordinate sentence. 

He became poor that we might be rich, is a subordinate sen- 
tence. 

4. The sentence which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
" He became poor " is the Principal Clause, " that we might be 
rich '^ is the Sjibordinate Clause. 

Bkhabk.— Logical dependence and grammatical dependence are not to be confounded. 
In the conditional sentence, vlyam si ylvet, ^ ms live if she livea^ my living depends 
on her living ; yet " ylyam '* i» the principal, ** si yly et " the Bubordinate clause. It 
is the dependence of the introductory particle that determines the grammatical relation. ' 

CobKDINATION. 

475. Coordinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 



^^Co-ordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions {Asyndeton)^ 
Then the connection must determine the chancter. ^^ Beginners may omit to 505. 

COPULATIYB SeNTENOBS. 

476. The following particles are called Copulative Conjunc- 
tions : et, -que, atque (ac), etiam, quoque. 

477. Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes : 

Panem et aquam natnra dasiderat. Sen. Bread arid water (is what) 
nature caUsfor. 

TxobktSB laudatur • t alget. Juv. Honesty is bepraised and—freezes, ' 

478. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to one 
another. The second member serves to complete or extend the 
first: 

SenatuB populUB que Rdmanus^ T?ie Senate and people of Borne. 

Ibi mortuus sepultusque Alexander. Lrv. TTiere Alexander died and 

was buried, 
\ 

Combinations: et ~et; 

-que— et; 

et -^ qae (only for two words) ; 

-que — qae, chiefly In poetry (also Lrr. and Sall.) 

Et dominO eatis et niminxn farlque InpOque. Tm. Snough for owner, and too 

mvdifor tMtf and wolf. 
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479. Atqne (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more impor- 
tant to a less important member. But the second member often 
owes its importance to the necessity of having the complement 
(-que). Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a 
vowel) is fainter than atqne, and almost equivalent to et: 

Intra moenia atqu« in sinu urbis Bunt hostes. Sall. Within the uoaMs, 
ay, and in the heart of the city, are the enemies. 

A. Ego BenrSsf (29.) B. Atque mens. Plaut. I—a slave? And 
mine to hoot. 

Atqne or ac is often used to connect the parts of a clause in 
which et has been already employed : 

Et potentes sequitur invidia et hmniles al(|ect5Bque contemptns et 
turpes ac nocentes odium. QmNT. Ths powerful are followed by envy; the 
low and growUing, by conternpt; tlie base and hurtful^ by hatred. 

Remarks.— 1. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness may take atqne or 
ac. See 645. 

2. On the Latin pronencss to subordination by means of the participle, see 409, R 2, 
and 667, R. 1. 

480. Etiam, even {now), yet, still, exaggerates (heightens) and 
generally precedes the word to which it belongs : 

N5blg res familiaria etiam ad necessaria deest, We lack means eten 
for necessaries of life. 

Ad Appil Clandil senectutem accedibat etiam nt caecuB esset 
Cic. (558.) 

Of time: 

N5n satis pemosU me etiam qtxalis sim. TsR. Tou stiU do n&tknow 
well enough (= little know) what manner of person lam. 

Rbm ARK.— £t is sometimes need for etiam* bat sparingly. So et ipse, and kindred 
ezpresBions. 

481. Quoqne, so also, complements (compare -que) and always 
follows the words to which it belongs : 

Quum patrl 'Rmothel populus statuam posuisset, filid quo que 
dedit. Nbp. Tlie people, having erected a staiue in Jumor of ths father of 
TimrOtheus, gave one to the son also ifikewise), 

Remabk.— The difference between etiam and quoqne is not to be insisted on too 
rigidly: 

Chrande et oonspiouxim nOstrO q n o q ti e tempore monstrnm. Jity. A hutre and 
conspicuous prodigy y even in our day. 
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482. Copulalion by means of the Negative. — Instead of et 
and the negative, neqne (nee) and the positive is the nile in 
Latin: 

Opinione vulgl rapimar in errOrem nee vera cemimus. Cic. . By 

Viepr^udiee of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do not distinguish 
the truth, 

Oaesar gabstitit neque hostem lacesslvit. Caes. Caesar halted and did 
not harass the enemy {without harassing the enemy). 

Rkmarks.-'I. Et— nOn, and .... not, is used when the negation is confined to a 
nngle word, or \» othenvise emphatic : 
Et mllitSvi n 9 n sine glOrifi. Hor. And I have been a soldier not without glory. 
On nee nQn, the oppo!>ite of et nOn, see 448, S. 3. 

2. Combinations: Neque —neque ; neo — nee. neque — nee. 

neque — que. (nee — neque.) 

et —neque. 

3. Paradigms : And no one, neque quisquam, nor any one. 

And no — neque ullus, nor any. 

And nothing, neque quidquam, nor any thing. 
And never, neque unquam, nor ever. 

Keque amet quemquam nee amfitur ab ullQ. Jmr. MayM love noone, 
and be loved by none. 

4. Kec is often nearly equivalent to nec tamen, and yet not : 

Extrfi invidiam nec extrfi glOriam erat, Tac. He was beyond the reach of envy, 
and yet not beyond the reach qf glory. 

483. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives, — When mnl- 
tog, muchy many, is followed by another attribute, the two are 
often combined by copulative particles : many renowned deeds, 
mnlta et praed&ra fEusinora; many good qualities, mnltae bonae- 
qne artes. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same relations, 
either take et throughout or omit it throughout. The omission 
of it is common in emphatic enumeration : 

Phryges et Pisidae et Cilices ; or, PhrygSs, Pisidae, OiUoSs, Phry- 
ffianSf Pisidians, and CUidans. 

3. Et is further omitted in climaxes, in antitheses, in phrases, 
and in formulae : 

Virl n5n est dSbilitarl dolSre, frangi, guccumbere. Cic. R is unmanly 
to ailaw oneself to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to be brokenrspirited, to tue- 
eumb. 
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DifBcilia facilig, Jucmidus acerbus, eg Idem. Mabt. 

Patres OonscriptI, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 

Jupiter Optimus Mazimus, FcUlier Jove^ supremely good (and) great, 

OTHER PARTICLES EMPLOYED. 

484. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of the 
copulative in the same general sense. 

1. Temporal : Turn — turn, then — then ; nunc — nunc, modo — ^%iodo, 
now — now ; simul — simnl, at the same Ume, Turn 'Graeoe — t n m 
IiaUne, partly in Greek, partly in Latin. 

Horatius Codes nunc singulis pr5vocabat, nunc increpabat om- 
neg. Xiiv. Horatius Codes now challenged them singly^ now taunted them 
aU. 

Modo huo, modo illuc, now hither, now thither (hither and thUJier). 

Simul spemebant, simul metuebant, they despised and feared at iJie same 
tims (they at once despised and feared). 

On Quum — tum, see 589. 

2. Comparative : ut — ita, as — so : 

Dolabellam ut Tarsenses ita LaodicenI ultrd arcessierunt, As the 
people of Ta/rsus so the people of Laodicea (= Both the people of Tarsus 
and those of Laodicea) sent for Ddabella of their oum accord. 

Often, however, there is an adversative idea : 

Haec omnia ut invltis ita non adversantibus patricils transacta 
Lrv. AU this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not opposing 
(= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part of the patri- 
cians). 

3. Adversative : N5n modo, non s51um, non tantum, not only : sed 
etiam, verum etiam, hut even, hut also (sometimes simply sed) : 

Urbes maritimae n5n s5lum multls periculis oppositae sunt sed 
etiam caecls. Cic. Cities on the seaboard are liable not only to many 
dangers, hut even (also) to hidden (ones). 

N5n docerl tantum sed etiam delectari volunt. QumT. They toish 
not merely to he taught hut to he tickled to hoot. 

In the negative form, non modo n5n, not only not; sed ne . . . quidem, 
hut not even ; sed vix, hut hardly. 

Ego n 5 n m o dt) tibi n 5 n Irascor sed n e reprehendo qu i de m 
factum tuum. Cic. Irwt only a/m not angry with you, but I do not even find 
fault with your action. 

Rbmabks.— 1. Instead of n9n modo (sSlum) nOn— sed nfr— qaidem, the latter nQn 
is generally omitted, when the two negative clauses have a verb in common, the n^ative 
of the first clause being supplied by the second : 
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FXsOxie oonsule senStuI nQn sClnm jiiTSre rempHblicam led ii6 Iflgere qnidem 
lic^bat Cic. When FUo was consul^ it was not only not Itftfrsefor the senate (= the senate 
was not only not free) to help the commonwealth^ but not even to mourn (for her). 

S. KSdnm, not (to speak of) yet, much less, ie also used, either with or without a verb, 
in the sabjanctive ; 

Satrapa nunqaam lofferre fijus samptlii queat, nfidum ttl poiili. Teb. A 
nadob could never stand that girVs expenditures, much less could you, 

KSdum from Liyy on is used after affirmative clanses as well. 
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485. The adversatiye particles are : antem, sed, v6niin, V6r0, 
at, atqm, tamen, cetemin. Of these only sed and tamen are really 
adversative. 

486. Antem (postpositive) is the weakest form of hut, and in- 
dicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast rather than a 
contradiction. It serves as a particle of transition and explana- 
tion (= moreover, furthermore, now), and of resumption {=: to 
came bach), and is often used in syllogisms : 

RnmOribus mecom pugnas, ego autem a td ratiSnes reqolro. GiC. 
Tou fight me with rurrwrs, whereas I aik of you reasons. 

Quod est bonnm, onme laudabile est ; quod autem laudabile est, omne 
eiit honestum ; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est. Cia Everything 
that is good is praiseioorthy ; but everything tliat is praiseworthy is virhums ; 
therefore, what is good is virtuous. 

BsxABK.— Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence or clause ; bat 
when an anemphatic est or sunt occnpies the second place, it is put in the third. So 
igitur and enim. 

487. Sed (aet) is nsed partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, to introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one : 

Ndn est vivere sed valSre vita. Mabt. (443.) 
Domitius nuIIS ille quidem arte sed Latlne tamen dIcSbat. Cic. Dami- 
Uus spoke with no art it is trtte^ but for all thaty in good Latin. 

488. Venun, it is true, true, always takes the first place in a 
Bontence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its stronger sense : 

81 certum est facere^ facias ; virum ne post conferas culpam in 
mS. Tbb. If you are determined to do ity you may doit; but you must not 
afterward lay the blame on me. 
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• 489. Verd, of a truth, is generally put in the second place, 
asserts witli conviction, and is used to heighten the statement : 

Plat5nem Di5n ade5 admlratus est ut se tdtuin el traderet. Neqne 
vero minus Plato delectatus est Di5ne. Nbp, Dion admired Plato to 
Sfocha degree that Tie gave himseff w7ioUy up to him; and indeed Plato was no 
less delighted with Dion, 

490. At (another form of ad = in addition to) introduces 
startling transitions, lively objections, remonstrances, questions, 
wishes, often by way of quotation : 

SI gravis dolor, brevis. At Philocteta Jam decimum annum in si>e- 
lunca jacet. Gic. ff pain is sfiarp^ it is short But PhUoctetes has been ly- 
ing in his cave going on ten years. 

"At multis malls a£fectu8?" Quis negat? Cic. ^^ But lieJias suffered 
much ?" WJw denies it f 

Si scelestus est at ml infidelis n5n est Ter. ff he is a scamp^ yet 
(at least) he is not unfaithful to m^. 

At videte hominis intolerabilem audaciam! Cic. Well, but see th^feL- 
low's insufferable avdctdty / 

A t v5bls male sit I Cat. And iU luck to you / 

Remabk.— Ast = at + set (sed) is antiquated and poetic. 

491. AtquI {But at any rate, hut for all that) is still stronger 
than at, and is used chiefly in argument : 

Atqid perspicuum est hominem e corpore anim5que constare. Cic. 

But it is dear tliat man consists of body and soul; igitnr, therefore, 

492. Tamen (literally, even thus), nevertheless, is often com- 
bined with at, vdnim, sed. 

It is commonly prepositive, unless a particular word is to be 
made emphatic : 

Naturam expellas fiirca, tamen usque recuzret. Hon. You may drive 
out Dame Nature with a pitcliforkyfor all tJiat she wiU ever he returning. 
Domitius nulla quidem arte sed Latine tamen dIcSbat (487). 

493. Geterom, for the rest, is used by the historians as an 
adversative particle. 

Bbmabk.— In lively discourse, the adversative particles are often omitted. 
DISJUNCTIVE SENTENCES. 

494. The disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (sen). 
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495. Ant, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitution : 

Vinceris aut 'vincis. Prop. Tou are conquered or conquering. 

Ant is often = or at least (ant saltern) : 

(lunctl aut magna pars fidem mutavissent. Sall. AU^ <yr at least a 
great pari, would have elianged their allegiance. 

Duo aut summum trea juvenes. Lrv. Two, or at most three, youths. 

Ant — ant, either — or : 

Quaedam terrae partes aut fingore rigent aut uruntur cal5re. Cic 
JS^mie parts of the earth are eitlier frozen with cold or burnt with heat, 
Aut die aut accipe calcem. Juv. Either speak or take a kick, 

496. Vd (literally, you may choose) gives a choice, often with 
etiam, even, potins, rather : 

Bgo V e 1 Cluvienus. Juv. I, or, if you choose, Cluvienus, 

Per me vel stertas licet, n5n modo quiescas. Cic. Fbr ail I care, you 

r>iay (even) snore, if you choose, not merely take your rest (sleep). 

Satis vel etiam nimium multa. Cic. Enough, or even too much, 
Epicurus homo minime malus vel potius vir optiaLVMy EpUmi'us 

(was) a person by no m^ans had, or, rather, a man of excellent ch(vra4!ter, 

Vel — ^vel, either — or (whether — or) : 

Miltiades dixit ponte rescissd regem vel hostium ferro vel inopia 
paucis diebus interiturum. Kep. Miltiades said that if the bridge wei'e cut 
the king would perisli in a few days, wJiether by the stoord of the enemy, or for 
want of provisions. 

497. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel (with numerals, 
at most) : 

Our timeam du^item v e locum defendere ? Juv. Why should I fea/r 
or hesitate to maintain my position f 

Bis terve, twice or at m^st thrice (bis terque, tfji>iee and indeed as much as 
tfirice, if not mare). 

498. Sive, (sen), if yoti choos , gives a choice between two 
designations of the same object : 

Urbem matil seu novercae rellquit. Liv. Be left the city to his mother 
or {if it seems more likely) to his step-mother, 

499. Slve-H5lve (sen— sen) tohether — or (indiflfere^ce) : 
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S i V • in medicum adhibaexfs sive ndn adhibuenfi ndn convalboSs. 
Cic. Whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you mu nam pet 
mlL 

S e u visa est catiills cerva fidelibns s e u rnpit teretSs Biwnras aoer 
plagSs. Hob. Whether a doe hath appeared to the faithful hounds, or a Mufr» 
nan hoar hath burst the tighUy-tioisted toils, 

CAUSAL AND ILLATIVE SENTENCES. 

500. A. The causal particles are nam, enim, namqne, &iid 
etenim,/or. 

Sensus ndrificS collooatX sunt. Nam ocqU tanqnam speculatSres al- 
tissunum locum obtinent. Cic. The senses are admiraMy situated. For 
the eyes, like watehmen, occupy the highest post, 

Themistocles mnrds Atheniensiiim restitoit sixS perlonlo. Namqii# 
Ijacedaemonil {irohibere cdnatX sunt. Nbp. Tliemistocles resUyred tlie waits 
of Athens with risk to himself. For the Lacedaemonians endeatared to pre- 
Tent it. 

Pisces 5va relinquunt, Uuolle enim ilia aquS sustlnentur. Cic. M^ leave 
their eggs, for tJiey are easily kept alive by the water. 

Remarks.— 1. Nam is always pat at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is always 
postpositive (486, R.) : namque and etenim are commonly pat in the first place: 

Jf^fchatcanyoudof V&mqmd.tkgSiB^ Quid enim agSsf Namqaeqnid 
agSsT Etenim quid agfisi 

3. These particles are originally asseverative, and are often used not only to ftimish « 
reason, bat also to give an explanation or illastration {as for instance). Quid enim agfis t 
What, for instance^ can you do f This is especially true of enim, but a broad difference 
between nam and enim (which is derived from nam) cannot be proved. Etenim is 
often ased to carry on the argament, and gives an additional gronnd. Nempe (from nam) 
namdy, to wU, that is, qf course, is often ased ironically. 

Bed quSlis rediit 1 Kempe UnS nSve. Juv. But in what style did he return f With 
one ship, forsooth. 

8. In atenim, sed enim, vSramenim. enimvSrO, TfimmenimTfirO, as in etenim; 
enim gives a groand or an illastration of the leading particle, but translation by an elllpsia 
wonld be too heavy, and enim is best left untranslated : , 

A. Audi quid dicam. B. At enim taedet jam andire eadem millies. Tbr. A. 
Hear what I say. B. But {I%DonH,for) lam tired of hearing the same things a thousand 
times already. 

501. B. Illative particles are itaqne, igitnr, ergO, ideO, idoiro5, 
proinde. 

502. Itaqne (literally, and so), therefore, is put at the begin- 
ning of the sentence by the best writers, and is used of facts 
that follow from the preceding statement : 

Nemo ausus est liber Ph5ci5nem sepellre. Itaqne S servis sepultua 
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est Nep. No free mom dared to hury Phocion, and so he was buried hy 
slaves, 

603. Ig^tnr, therefore^ is generally postpositive, and is used of 
opinions which have their natural ground in the preceding 
statement : 

Mihi n5n satisfaoit. Sed quot homines tot aententiae ; fall! igitur 
possumus. Cic. Mb it does not satisfy. But many men many minds, I 
may therefore be mistaken, 

Rexabk.— In hiptorlcal wrlterSf igitur is used both in pocition and eignification ai 
itaque. When emphatic, igitur iB found even in the beet authors at the head of the 
sentence. 

504. Ergo denotes necessary consequence, and is used espe- 
cially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis than igitur. 
Ided, iddrcO, means on that account; proinde^ accordingly, is 
employed in exhortations, appeals, and the like: 

Negat haec filiam mS suam esse ; n5n ergo haec mater mea est. 
Flaut. SJie says tliat I am not her daughter, therefore she is n4>t my mother. 

Quod praeceptum (n5sce t8 ipsum) quia m^jus erat quam ut ab ho- 
mine vidSretur idcircd adsignatum est de5. Cic. This precept {know thy- 
self )^ because it was too great to seem to be ofman^ was^ on that account, attri- 
buted to a god, 

P r o i n d e aut exeant aut quiescant. Cic. Let them tlien either depofrt 
or be quiet, 

SUBOBDIKATIOK. 

605. Subordinate sentences are only extended forms of the 
simple sentence, and are divided into Adjective and Substantive 
sentences, according as they represent adjective and substantive 
relations. 

506. Adjective sentences express an attribute of the subject 
in an expanded form : 

Uxor quae bona est (626) = uxor bona. 

507. Substantive sentences are introduced by particles, 
which correspond in their origin and use to the Oblique Cases, 
Accusative and Ablative. 

These two cases furnish the mass of adverbial relations, and hence we 
malse a subdivision for this class, and the organization of the subordinate 
sentence appears as follows : 
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608. A. Substantive sentences. 

I. Object sentences. 
11. Adverbial sentences : 

1. Of Cause. (Causal.) 

2. Of Design and Tendency. (Final and con- 

secutive. ) 

3. Of Time. (Temporal.) 

4. Of Condition and Concession. (Condi- 

tional and concessive.) 
B. Adjective sentences (Eelative) . 

Hoods nc Subordinate Sbntsncbb. 

609. 1. Pinal and Consecutive Clauses always take the Sub- 
junctive. Others vary according to their conception. Especially 
important are the changes produced by Or&tio Obllqna. 

2. Or&tio Obllqna, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to Or&tio 
Recta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift of a speech 
and not the exact words. Or&tio Obllqna, proper, depends on 
some Verb of Saying or Thinking expressed or implied, the 
Principal Clauses being put in the Infinitive, the Dependent in 
the Subjunctive. 

SScrates dicere solebat : 

O. R. Omnes in ed quod s^ciunt satis sunt eloquentes. 

6. R. Socrates used to say : ** AH men abb eloquent enough in what ihey 

UNDERSTAND." 

6. O. Omnes in e5 quod s c I r e n t satis esse eloquentes. 

d. O. Socrates used to say that aU men were eloquent enough in whaJt tJiey 

UNDERSTOOD. 

3. The oblique relation may be confined to a dependent 
clause and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be 
called Partial Obliquity : 

O. R. Nova nupta dicit : Fleo quod Ire necesse est. The bride says : I 

weep because I must needs go, 
O. O. Nova nupta dieit se flere quod Ire necesse sit. The bride say% 

that sJie weeps because she must needs go. 
O. R. Nova nupta flet quod Ire necesse est. Cat. 

Tfie bride weeps because sJie must go. 
P. O. Nova nupta flet quod Ire necesse sit. 

The bride is weeping because " site must go " (quoth she). 
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4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood by which 
clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunctive because 
they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. (666.) 

Non dubito quin nova nupta fleat quod ire necesse ait. I do not doubt 
that the bride in weeping because a/ie must go, 

Rbmark.— The full discussion of 5. O. must, of coarse, be reserved for a later period 
Stite 651. 

SsQuisNCB OF Tenses. 

610. In those dependent sentences which require the subjunc- 
tive, the choice of the tenses of the dependent clause is deter- 
mined by the form of the principal clause. Principal Tenses 
aje followed by Principal ; Historical, by Historical. 



All forms that relate to 
the Present and Future 
(Principal Tenses) 



All forms that relate to the 
Past (Historical Tenses) 



the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 

the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action). 

' the Imperfect Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 
the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive (for completed ac- 
tion). 

Rbxabk.— The action which is completed with regard to the leading verb may be in 
itself a continued action. So in English : I have h$en doing^ I had been doing. Hence, 
the Imperfect Indicative (Twos doing) is represented in this dependent form by the Per- 
fect and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as to the leading verb. 



are followed by 



are followed by • 



511. Pms. 
Pure Pp., 

FUTUKE, 



cognSsoo, 
cogxidvI| 



cogndscam, 
Put. Pebf., oogn5vero, 



/ am finding oviy 
I have found oui 

{I know), 
I aJiaU (try to) 

find out, 
IshaU hwae found 

out (shall knou>\ 



IvFBRi'., cognSscebam, 1 was finding out, 



Pluperf., cognSveram, 



I had found out 
{I knew). 



quid fiicias, 
whoU you are doing; 
quid ftceris, 

wJiat you have done, 
what you have been 
doing {what you did), 
what you were doing 
(before). 

q-oid £acer§8, 

what you were doing ; 
quid fedssSs, 

what you had done, w7tat 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 
(btfore). 
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Hut. Fxbf., Oaesar cogn5vit, Caescvr found out, 



qtiid facerent hostes, 
v)7Mi the enemy v>€U 

doing; 
quid fScissent hostes, 
what the enemy had 

done. 

Principal Tenses. 

Nihil r e f e r t postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit Cic. (4^.) 
Nemo ade5 ferus e g t ut n5n mitescere p o s s it HoR. (556.) 
Rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis. Hon. (574.) 
Post mortem in morte nihil est qiiod me til am mall. Plaut. 

(634.) 

A r d e a t ipsa licet, tormenUs gaudet amantis. Jut. (609.) 
ntmm n§scl8 quam alte ascenderYs an id prd nihilo habes ? 

Ctc. (460.) 

li a u d a t Panaetius Africanum quod f u e r i t abstinens. Cic. (542.) 
N5n is e s ut te pudor imquam a tuxpitudine revooarit. Gic. (556.) 
Quem mea Calliope laeserit unus ego (sum). Oy. (633.) 
6im licet eztremum sicut sum missus in orbem. Oy. (609.) 
MultX fuerunt qui tranquillitatem expetentesS neg5tils publicLl 

se rem5verint. Cic. (634.) 

Nee mea qui digiUs lumina c o n dat erit. Oy. (634.) 

Historical Tenses. 

EpamlnSndas quaesXvit salvusne esset clipeus. Cic. (469.) 

Noctii ambulabat in for5 Themistooles quod somnum caper e n5n 
posset. Cic. (541.) 

Ad Appil Olaudii seneotutem aooSdebat etiam ut caecus asset. 
(558.) 

Tanta opibus Btruria erat ut Jam n5n terras solum sed mare etiam 
^ona ndminis sul implesset LiY. So great in means (= so powerful) 
was Etruria iJiat slie had a^eady filled Tu>t only the land but even the sea with 
the reputation of Iter name, 

Quum primi ordines hostium concidissent, tamen acerrime ra- 
liqul resistebant. Ca£8. (588.) 

Accidit ut una nocte omnes Hermae dejicer entur. Nep. 
(513, R. 2.) 

Agesilaus quum ex Aegyptd r everteretur decessit. Nef.(586.) 

Deleta est Ausonum gens perinde acsX intemedLvd bell5 c e rt as- 
set, Lrsr. (603.) 

Hannibal omnia priusquam exoederet pugna erat expert us. 
Liv. (579.) 

Rkmarks.— 1. The Historical Present Is treated according to its Tense, or according te 
its Seu^e ; the latter is far more common when the Hist Pres. follows. 
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Caeiar eognOMit quid hoitCs 

Cofiaar finds out (fonnd oat) what the enemy 



"i. fA0i9,ni,f!ievtiDt,U doing, has don^ 
etc. 

2. faeerent, ftelssent toas doing, had 
done, etc. 

Tense : Ubil Gaesarem Orant ut sibi parcant. Caes. The Vbii beg Caesar to spare 
them. 

Senpe : AtheniensSs creant decern praetorSs qui exeroitul praeessent Nep. 
The Athenians make ten generals to command their army. 

Sense and Tense : Agunt grStifis quod sibi pepercissent ; quod arma cum ho- 
minibus consanguinels contulerint qaemntiir. Cabs. Th^ return thanks to them 
for having spared them, and cotnplain that they had crossed swords with kinsmen. 

So of authors : 

CbrTsippas disputat aethera esse earn queiii homines Jovem appellfirent. Cio. 
Chrysippvs mainiains that to be aether which men call Jove. 

3. The Pare Perfect is often treated as an Historical Perfect in the matter of seqaence : 

Hodifi expertus sum quam cadtlca f SllcitSs esset Curt. This day have I found 
out how perishable happiness is. 

612. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design. — Sentences 
of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Impeifect Sub- 
junctive. The Roman keeps the purpose and the process, rather 
than the attainment, in view. 



Vbeskst, edunt, they are eating, 
PuBB Pbbv., ederont, they have eaten, 
FuTUBx, edent, they toiU eat, 
FiTT. PsBF., ederint, they w%U hone eaten, 
Impbkfxot, edebant, they were eating, 
Pluperfsct, Sdexant, they had eaten^ 
Hist. Per., fidSrunt^ they aU, 



.1 



ut vivant, 
that they may Ute (to live). 



ut vlverent, 
that tliey might Uve (to live). 



Pbinoipal Tenses. 

Atque ut vlvSmus vivere dSsinimus. Mabt. (424) 

Z!t precor ut possim tutius esse miser. Ov. (424.) 

QallXuae pennXs f o ▼ e n t pullSs ne frigore laedantur. Cic. (545.) 

liSgem brevem esse o p o r t e t, qu5 faciliuB ab imperitis t e n e Sp 

tur. Sen. (545.) 

Me praemisit domum haec ut nuntiem uz5rl suae, Plaut. 

He has sent me Jiome ahead of him, to take the n^ews to his wife, 

Ocul5s effodiam tibi nS obsenrare possls. Plaut. / wiU 

gauge out your eyes for you, to make it impossible for you to watch me. 

Historical Tenses. 

Iiaelius veniebat adcSnamut satiaret desldeiia nStnrae. Cic. 

Laelius used to go to table, to satisfy the cratfings of nature, 

PhalSthdn ut in ourrum patris tolleretur optavit. ClO, (546.) 
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Rbm ARK.— The Perf. and Flaperf. Sabj. are sometimee found in Mntences of Design, 
chiefly in earlier and later Latin, when stress is laid on completion, or when an element 
of Hope or Fear comes in : Vt llo dXxerim, if I may be attotped to we the eoepreesion. 
Id agendum est at latis vixex^mus. Sen. We mftet aim at having lived erumgh. 

AffirmSre audeo m6 omnI ope adnlsflrnm n6 frflstrfi t9s hanc spem dS me con- 
cSperitis. Liv. I dare assure you that I will strain every nerve to keep you from havuig 
conceived this hope of me in vain, (After a past tense, n6 oonofipissetis.) 

613. Exceptional Sequence of Tenses : — Sentences of Result 
{Consecutive Sentences). In Sentences of Eesult, the Present 
Subjunctive is used after Past Tenses to denote the coi tinuance 
into the Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final result. 
This Perfect Subjunctive may represent either the Pure Perfect 
or the Aorist, the latter especially with the negative : the action 
happened. once for all or not at alL 

Present Tense : 

Siciliam Venres per trlennium ita vexavit ut ea restitnl in antXqnnm 
statum nullo modd p o a a i t. Cic. Verren »o harried SieUyfor three years 
as to make it utterly impossible for it to be restored to its original condition. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 

Murena Asiam slo obiit ut in ea neque avSritiae neque luxoriae ves- 
tigium reliquerit. Cic. Murena so administered Asia as not to have 
(that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debaucliery, (There is no 
trace there). 

Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equites hostium Scriter cum equitatu nSstrd conflizerunt tamen 
ut nSstrl eos in silvas oollesque compulerint. Caes. The cavatry of 
tJie enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot was 
that) our men forced them into the woods and hUls, 

Neque ver5 tarn remissd ac languid5 animS quisquam omnium f u i t 
qidea nocte co nq ui e v erit. Caes. And indeed tJtere was no one aiaU 
of so slack and indifferent a temper as to take {a wink of) sleep iliat night. 

Remarks.— 1. Authors vary much in the ose of this Aorist. Cicero uses it very rarely ; 
some abase it. 

2. After accidit, contig^ti and other Verbs of Happening, the Imperfect is always 
nsed, the result being already emphasized in the Indicative form. 

Accidit ut unS noote omnfis Hermae dSjicerentur. Nbp. It happened that in one 
night all the Hermae were thrown doton. 



Bbprbsbntation of thb Subjunotivb in thb FdTUKB AND Fdturb Pbrfxgt 

Tbnses. 

\ 

614. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, which 
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are represented either by the other Subjunctiyes, or in the 
Active by the Subjunctive of the Periphrastic Conjugation. 

EuLE I. — After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, the Future 
relation is represented by the Present Subjunctive, the Future 
Perfect by the Perfect Subjunctive, according to the rule. 



Oog^58cam, 
IshaU (try \o)find out^ 

Oogndvero, 
I ihaU have found out (shall know), 



quid facias, what you are doing (will 
be doing). 
' quid feceris, v>hai you have done 
(will baye done). 



But whenever the dependent future is subsequent to the leading future, 
the Periphi'astic Tense must be employed. 
CognSscam, 



IshaU (try to) find out, 
Oogn5vero, 
1 shall Tiave found out (shall know), 



quid fiEustums ids, 
. what you are going to do (what you 
will do). 



[Oonslderabimus], [tee sJiall consider]^ 

A. Quid fecerit aut quid ipsi acoiderit aut quid dixerit, 
What he has done, or wJiat has happened to him, or what he has said. 

B. Aut quid facial, quid ipsI a coi d a t, quid d I o a t, Or, wJiat lie is 
doing, what is happening to him, wfiat lie is saying, 

G. Aut quid facturus sit, quid ipsI casurum sit, qua sit 
a snr u s 5rati5ne. CiG. Or what he is going to do (will do), what is going 
to (will) happen to him, what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 

Tu quid sis acturus A ad me scripserls pergiStum erit. 
Cic. It wiU be a great favor if you wHZ write to me what you are going to do, 

Rbhark.— In pome of these formg, ambiguity is nnavoidable. So A may represent a 
raal perfect, B a real present. 

616. KuLE 11. — ^After the other tenses, the future relation 
is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, Present or 
Imperfect. 

OognoBco, 
lam finding out, 

OognSvI, 
/ have found out (know), 

OognSscebam, 
Iwa>s trying to find out, 

Oogn5veram, 
I had found out, 

Incertum est quam longa c^jusque n5strum vita futura sit Ctg. 
It is uncertain Iww long the life of each one of us is going to be (will be). 

11* 



quid facturus ids, 
what you wHl do. 



{what you wre going to do). 



quid facturus esses, {wliai you were going to do\ 
what you would do. 
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Antea dubitabam venturaene e s s e n t legidnes. Cic. & 

fwe^ IwcLS doubtful whether iJie legions would come (or no). 

Nunc mihi n5n est dubium quin ventiirae non sint. Cia 

Now IJiave no dottbt t?iat tliey will not come, 

Rbmakks.— 1. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Periphrastic are used 
only to represent the Apodosis of ai) Unreal Conditional Senteuce. 

CognOsco, GognCvX, quid facttLms faeris, (what you have been 

I am finding out, I have found out (know), what you would have done. going to do\ 

CognOsoSbaiBt CognOTeram, [quid factHras foiisfis, (what you had been 
I was trying to find out, I had found out, what you tmuld have done, going to do), 

rare]. 

2. There is no Periphrastic ft>r the Future Perfect Active, no Periphrastic for Passive 
and SupiiielesB Verbs. The Grammars make up a periphrastic for all these from fatflnun 
sit, esset at, as : 

I at redierit, I do not doubt that he wiUhave returned. 

K On dabito qoln fdtllramsit •] at maereat, that he wiU grieve, 
( ut neofitar. tMt he will be MUed. 

For the dependent Fut. Perf. Pass. Cicbro says (Fam. vi. 13, 80 : 

H9n dabito qain confeota rSs fatOra sit, I do not doubt but the matter wia 
have been settled. 

In the absence of the Periphrastic forms, use the proper tenses of posse- CMO| B. 8.) 

8. When the preceding verb has a future character (Fear, Hope, Power, Will, and the 
like), the simple subjunctive is sufficient : 

Galll nisi perfrfigerint mtnltiffnes d6 omnI salute despSrant ; R5manl si 
rem obtinuerint flnem omniam lab5ram ezspectant. Cabs. The Gauls despair cf 
ail safety unless they break through {shall have broken through) the fort^^ions / the So- 
mans look forward to an end of all their foils, if t/iey hold their own (shall have held). 

V6n6rant qaerentfis spem nallam esse resistendl nisi praesidiam BQmSnas 
misisset. Liv. They came with the complaint that there was no hope of resistance unless 
the Soman sent a force to protect them. 

Of course the Deliberative Subjunctive is future : Examples, S68. ' 

616. Sequence of Tenses in 6 r & t i o b 1 1 q n a : In Or&tio 
Obllqna and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses applies 
also to the representatives of the Future and Future Perfect 
Subjunctive, 

In [sc3rtala] erat scriptum nisi domum reverteretur se capitis 
eum daninaturds, It was written in the scytale that if he did not return homCy 
they would condemn him to death. Nep. (Oratio Recta : Nisi domum re- 
verteris te capitis damnabimus, unless you (shall) return home, we wiU con- 
demn you to death.) 

Pythia praecepit ut Miltiadem' sibi imperatorem sumerent ; id si fe- 
cissent incepta pr5spera futura. Nep. 7Vie Pythia instructed them to take 
Miltiades for their general ; that if they did tliat, their undertakings would ht 
successful. (Oratio Recta : si id feceritis, incepta prdspera erunt. 

liacedaemonil, Philippe minitante per litteras se omnia quae cona* 
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rentur (O. R., odnSbimiiil) prohibitaruin, qnaeslverunt nam se esset 
etiam morl p r o h i b i t u r u s. (O. R., prohibibig). Cic. The Lacedaemo^ 
titans^ when Philip threatened them by letter^ that he wotUd prevent everything 
they undertook (shovM undertake^ asked whether he was going to (wovM) pre- 
vent tliem from dying too. 

617. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods. — The Imper- 
ative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the Se- 
quences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 

[Ne] compone comas quia sis venturns adillam. Ov. Do not 
arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 

XSxcellentibus ingenils cdtius defiierit an qua civem regant quam 
quS hostem superent. Lrv. Great geniuses wovM be m^yre likely to lack the 
skill to control tits citizen than ifie skill to overcome t/ie enemy. 

Quid me prohiberet Epicureum esse, si prob&rem quae iUe dioeret ? 
Cic. What would prevent me from being an Epicurean if I approved wluU 
he said (says) ? 

Tum ego te primus hortarer din pensitares quern potissimum eligeres. 
Plin. Ep. In that case I should be the first to exhort you to weigh loTig whom 
you should choose above aU others. 

Quae vita Priam5 foisset, si ab adulescentia s o I s s e t quos eventns 
senectutis esset habiturus? Ctc. What sort of life would Priam 
have led if ?ie had known, from early manhood, what were to be the closing 
scenes of his old age f 

Remarks.— 1. Of coarse when the Vett. Snbj. repreBeuts an historical tense, it takes 
the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Felopis qol nOn docuerit fllinm qnStenns eiset qnidqne otLran- 
dnm. Cic. Oreatly to blame is Pelops for not having taught his son how far each thing 
was to be cared for. 

So also in the conditional proposition, when the action is past For varying conception, 
see Cic. Off. iU. 24. 

3. The Imperfect Subjunctive, being used in opposition to the Present, might be 
treated as a Principal Teniae, but the construction is less usual : 

VerSrer n6 ixomodicam OrStiOnem putfirSs nisi esset generis 6jns nt saepe in- 
oipere saepe dSsinere videStnr. Plin. Ep. / should be afraid of your thinking the 
»pfiech of immoderate length, if it were not of such kind as to produce the effect qf often be- 
ginnmg qften ending. 

518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle.-—, 
When a subordinate clause depends on an Infinitive or Partici- 
ple, Gerund or Supine, the tense of that clause follows th^ 
tenses of the Finite verb. 
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Cupio Bc£re, 

lam dmrous of knowing^ 



Cupiebam scire, 

I was deairous of knowing. 



Mihi interrogantl| 

when I ask him, 

(literally : to me asking), 



quid agas, wJuxt you are doing, 

quid egexls, wha/t you have done. 

quid acttmis sis, what yoti are going to da 

(will do). 
quid ageris, what you were ddiig. 

quid egisses, whai you liod done. 

quid acturus esses, wTiat you, were going to do 

(would do). 



Mihi interroganti, 

wJien I asked him. 



"quid agat, 
quid egerit, 
quid acturus sit, 



^quid ageret, 



whM he is doing, 

wliat he has done, 

wliat he is going 

to do (will do), 

wliat he was do- 



n5n re- 
spondet, 
■ lie gives 
no an- 
swer. 
ndn re- 
spondit, 
-7ie gave 
no an- 
swer. 



I ^ng, 

, < quid egisset, what he Tuid done, 

(literally : to me asking). | quid acturus eB&et^whai he was go- 
[ ing to do, 

Apelles pictSres e5s peccare dicebat qui non sentirent 
quid e s s e t satis. Gic. ApeUes used to say tliat iliose painters blundered 
who did not perceive wJiat was (is) enough. 

Atheniensis Oyrsilum quendam suadentem ut in urbe manSrent 
lapidibus cooperuerunt. Cic. (546.) 

Cupido incessit animds Juvenum sciscitandi ad quem eorum 
regnum Romanum e s s e t ventnrum. Liv. l^fie minds of the young m>en 
were seized by the desire of inquinng to which of (hem the kingdom of Borne 
would come. 

Miserunt DelphSs consultum quid facerent. Nef. They sent to Delphi 
to ask the oracle what they should do. See 258. 

Exception.— A Perfect Infinitive or Participle, dependent on a present 
Tense, commonly takes the sequence of the Past Tenses, because these 
usually represent Perfect Indicatives. See 277, 511, R. 2. 

Satis mihi multa verba fecisse videor quare e s s e t h5o hel- 
ium necessarium. Cic. I think I have said enough (to show) why this wa/r 
IS necessary. 

519. The Potential of the Fast.—The Potential of the Past 
may depend on a Present Tense : 

Video causas esse permultas quae Titum Roscium impel- 
ler e n t. Cic. / see that there are very many causes which might ha/oe im- 
pelled Titus Roscius. 

Quaere a te cur G^um Comelium non defender em. CiC, I 
ask you why I was not to defend Ga^ Cornelius. Bi;t see 469, R. 1. 

Bemark.— The Sequence of Tenses is not unfreqnently deranged 1)7 t)fp Attraction of 
parenthetic clauses, or by the shifting of the conception. 
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• USE OF THE REFLEXIVE i:^ SUBORDIN-ATE SENTENCES. 

520. In subordinate clauses, the Eeflexive is used with refer- 
ence either to the subject of the principal, or to the subject of 
the subordinate, clause; and sometimes first to the one and then 
to the other. 

521. The Eeflexive is used of the principal subject when ref- 
erence is made to the thought or will of that subject ; hence, 
in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in Sentences of 
Design, and Sentences which partake of the Oblique Relation : 

Animus sentit se vl sua, non aliena moverl. Cic. The mind feels 
that it moves by its otonforce^ (and) not by thai of anotJier, 

Qnaesiverunt num s e esset etiam xnori prohibiturus. Cic. (516.) 

Pompejus a m§ peUvit ut s e c u m et apad s S essem quoUdie. Cic. 
Pompey asked tne to be with him, and at his house, daily. 

Paetus omnes librds quos frater s u u s rellquisset mihi donavit. Cic. 
Foetus presented to me all the books (as he said) t7iat his brother /tad left (quSs 
Crater ejus rellquerat, would be the statement of the narrator). 

Remajuss.— 1. Soiitences of Tendency and Result have forme of is: 
Tarqtdniiis slo Servinm dlligSbat at is ejus vulgO habSrStur filius. Cic. Tat' 
gtUn loved Servius so tfiat he toas oommoidy considered his son. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to tiie real agent, and not to the grammatical sabject of the 
principal danse : 

A Caesare invltor sibi at sim IfigStas. Cic lam invited by Caesar (= Caeear iu- 
vitee me) to be lieutenant to him. 

Especially to be noted is the freer use of saus (295, R. 1). The other forms are em* 
ployed chiefly in reflexive formulae : 

Sol ooUigendl bostibas faeoItStem nOn relinqaant- Cabs. They do not leave 
the enemy a chance to rally. 

So 86 reoipere^ to withdraw. 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, oneself, etc. : 

Dfiforme est d6 86 praedic&re. Cio. It is unseemly to be bragging about oneself. 
With the Infinitive this follows naturally from 4*20. 

4. Id Indicative Relative Sentences, which are mere circumlocutions (506), is is the 
rule: 

80crat68 inbonestam sibi cr6didit SrfttiOnem qoaxn el LysiSs reS composaerat- 
Quint. Socrates believed the speech which Lysias had composed for him when he was ar- 
raigned, dishonoring to him. 

Sometimes, however, the Reflexive is put contrary to the rule : 

Ketellas in ils arbibas quae ad s 6 d6f6cerant praesidia impDnit. Sall. Me- 
teUusput garrisons in those towns which had gone over to him; regularly, ad earn. 

lUe habet qaod sibi d6b6b&tiir, He has his due; regularly, el. 

5. Sometimes the Demonstrative is used instead of the Reflexive, because the narrator 
presents his point of view: 

SolOn, qaS tatior vita 6ja8 esset, forere s68iiiiTil&yit. Cic. SoUm feigned madness 
thai his life might be the safer. (The notion of Result intrudes.) 
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6. Examples of Aeflcxiveo pointing both ways : 

BOm&nl leg&tSB mlseront qui £ FrfLsiS peterent n6 inimlcissimiim suum 
(= BdmSndriLm) apad s 6 [PrfLBiam] habSret- Nep. The Romans sent ambassadors to 
ask Prusias not to keep their bitterest enemy at his court. 

Agprippa Atticnm flens SrSbat atque obsecrSbat nt s6 Bibi Balsquere- 
servSret Nep. Agrippa begged and conjured Atticus tvith tears to save himse^ [Atticas] 
/or him [Agrippa] and for his own family [Attica p]. 

Hopeless ambiguity : 

HerCs mens damnSs estS dare ill! omnia sua. Quint. My heir is to give him aU 
that is his. 

7. For the pake of clearness, the subject of the leading sentence is not nnfreqaenfly re- 
ferred to in the form of the Demonstrative Instead of the Reflexive: 

Helyetil AUobrogibus s6b6 persnSsHrOs ezTstimSbant vel vl ooactfLrOs ut per 
Bii9s finfis e 5 8 Ire paterentur. Cabs. The Helvetians thought that they wotild persuade 
or force the Attobroges to let them [the Helvetians] go through their territory. 

8. IpBe its always used in its proper distinctive sense: so when it represents the 
speaker in 0* 0. * 

Ejus and SnI. 

522. Alexander moriens anulum s u u m dederat Perdiocae, Alex- 
ander^ [when] dying y had gicen his ring to Perdieeas. 

Perdiccas acceperat ejus anulum, Perdieeas had receined 7m ring, 

Quare Alexander declaraverat s e regnum e i commendSsse, Tlufre- 
byy Alexander had declared t/iai he luxd committed the kingdom to him. 

Hn quo Perdiccas conjecerat eum regnum sibi commendasse, 
M^om this, Perdiccas had gathered tliat Jie liad committed tlie kingdom to him. 

Ez quo omnes conjecerant eum regnum eX commendasse, Fhnn 
this^ all had gatliered that he had committed the kingdom to 1dm, 

Perdiccas postulavit ut s S regem haberent quum Alexander anu- 
lum sibi dedisset, Perdiccas demxinded that they should haioe him to king^ as 
Alexander 7iad given tJie ring to him. 

Amici postulaverimt ut omnes eum regem haberent quum Alexan- 
der anuliim e I dedisset, {R\%) friends demanded that all should have Mm to 
king, as Alexander liad given tlie ring to him. (Lattmann and Mllller.) 

Ita se gesserat Perdiccas ut e ! regnum ab AlexandrS commendare 
tur, Perdiccas liad so behaved himself that t?ie kingdom was intrusted to him 
by Alexander. 

Objbct Ssntencbs. 

523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiying, of Thinking 
and Saying, often take their object in the form of a sentence. 

RsMABKs.— 1. These sentences are regarded, grammatically, as neater substantives. 
The accusative of neater substantives is employed as a Nominative. Hence, a Passive 
or Intransitive Verb may take an object sentence as a subject. 

2. To object sentences belong also Dependent Interrogative clauses, which have been 
treated elsewhere for convenience of reference. See 453* R., 462, 469. 
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L OBJECT SENTENCES INTRODUCED BY QUOD. 

524. Clauses which serve merely as periphrases (circumlocu- 
tions) of elements in the leading sentence are introduced by 
quod, that. 

Rexarks.— 1. The leading sentence often contains a democistrative, snch aslidCi this ; 
illnd, id, that; and then the whole stnictare may be considered as a relative. 

f^Sr As the{«e sentences present difficulties to the beginner, it may be well to postpone 
the consideration to the Kelative. 

2. In some of the combinations, qaod may be considered an adverbial accasatlye of 
extent (Inner Object.) Qaod^ in thai (= because). 

625. Quod is used to introduce explanatory clauses chiefly 
after a Demonstrative, after verbs of Doing and Happening with 
an adverb, and after verbs of Adding and Dropping : 

Here quod means " Vie fact Viat*'' ** tJie circumstance that." 

Hoc s515 propior quod amlc5s coDjugis ddit. Juv. In this alone 
(is the wife) nearer (than a mere neighbor), tTiat sJie Iiates the friends of Iver 
hvsband. 

NU habet inieliz paupertas dnriua in se quam q u o d (= id quod) 
xldiculSs homines facit. Juv. Unhappy poverty liatJi in itsdf nothing harder 
(to bear) th^n thai it makes people ridiculous. 

Magnum beneficium est naturae quod necesse est morL Sen. (195.) 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placed, tuum est. Hob. TJiat I do breatJie arid 
please^ if that I please, is thine. 

Bene fads quod m§ adjuvas. Cic. Tou do toeU (In) t/iat you help 
me. 

Bene mihi evenit quod mittor ad mortem. Gic. It is forturuUe for me 
(hat lam sent to death (execution). 

Adde quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes Smollit mores nee 
sinit esse fer5s. Ov. Add (the fact) that to hate acquired faithfuUy the ae- 
complishments (education) of a gentleman, softens ths character, and does not 
let it he savage. 

On nisi quod, see 592, R 3. 

The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunctive is 
only used as in Oratlo Obllqua. 

Quum Oastam accusarem nihil magis press! quam quod accnsator 
€ijus praevaricStiSnis crimine corruisset. Plin. Ef. When I accused Casta, 
there was no point that I laid more stress on than the fact (that I stated) " that 
her accuser had been crushed under a charge of collusion.*^ 
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REMAtiKs. -1. To this sTonp belongs the exclamatory interrogation Quid ' quod or 
quid qjkod ? TlTuU qf this, that / 

Quid quod simiilao mihi oollibitum est praestO est imSgo ? Cic. WicU is to ba 
said of the/act thai the image presetits itself as soon as I see Jit f {Nay, does not the image 
present itself?) 

2. A eentence with qnod often precedes as an adverbial accusative : 

Quod m6 Agamemnonein aemulSrI putSs falleris. Nsp. InUiat{St)youUiint 
that I am emvlating Agamemnon, you are mistaken. 

3. With several of the above-mentioned verbs, ut can be employed, as well .as quod 
(ut, of the tendency— quod, of the fact) : 

Ad Appil Glaudil senectutem acc6d6bat ut etiam oaeous esset, Cic. (558), or, 
quod oaeous erat 

AooSdit quod patrem plfls etiam quam ipse scit ama Cic. Besides, I love the 
father e/tom more than lie himself knows. 

But when the action is prospective or conditional, ut mast be used: 

Hllo aooQdat ut perfeota virttLs sit Skn. To this be addM the petfeet nature qf 
viriite. 

4. Verbs of Emotion, such as Kejoicing, Sorrowing, etc., take quod with the Indicatiye 
•r Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 640. 



II. OBJECT SENTENCES, WITH ACCUSATIVE AND 
INFINITIVE. 

626. Preliminary Observation, — On the simple infinitive as 
an object, see 424. 

The Infinitive as a verbal predicate, has its subject in the Accusative. 
(421.) 

Reuark.— The Accusative Is the most general form of the noun; the Infinitive (or 
rather the Indefinitive), the most general form of the verb. The two together give the 
outline, and not the details, of the thought— present an idea, and not a fkct, as such. 
Compare 840. 

527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing and Per- 
ceiving (Verba sentiendl et ded&randl*), and similar expressions, 
take the Accusative and Infinitive : 

Thales Milesius a q u a m dixit esse initium rerum, Thaler of Miletus 
said that water was the first principle of things. 

Soldn furere se simulavit. Cic* 8olon pretended to be mad. 



* Verba sentiendl are : video, audio, sentio, animadverto, scio, nCscio, intellego, pep- 
spicio, comperio, disco, memini, crSdo, arbitror, puto, suspicor, jlldico, cSnseo, dllco, 
conclUdo, sp6ro, dfispSro. Similar exprei^sions are : spSs est, opinio est. 

Verba diddrandiaTe: edieo, affirmo, nego, fateor, narro,trfido, scilbo, nllntio, ostendo, 
dflmonstro, persuSdeo (546, R. 2.) significo, polliceor, prOmitto, minor, simulo, dissiinnlo, 
etc. Similar expressions are : fEma est, auctor sum, testis sum, cei*tiOrem aliqucm lUcio, 
etc. 
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Medici causa morbi inventa curati5nem egse inventam 
putant. Cic. Physicians think ihat^ (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, t7i£ method of treatment is discovered. 

Volucres videmus fingere et construere nldSs. Cic. We see that birds 
fiislmn and build nests. 

Andiet elves acuisse ferrum. HoR. [The youth] sliaU hear that citizens 
gave edge to steel. 

TImagenes auctor est omnium in litterls studionmi antlquissimam 
musicen ezstitisse. Quint. Timagenes is the auihority (for the state- 
ment) that of all inteUectual pursuits music was the most ancient. 

The sentenee very often passes over into the Ace. and Inf. (O. O.) with- 
out any formal notice. 

Rbmarks.— 1. Verbs of Perception and Representation take the Participle to express 
the actual condition of the object of Perception or Representation (536). As there is no 
Present Participle Passive the Infinitive must be used, and thus the difference between 
intellectnal and actual perception is efiiaced, sometimes even in the Active. 

Audio cIvSs acaentSs fermmi I hear citizens sharpeniing) the steel. 

Audio S clyibus aool ferrum, 2 hear that the steel is sharpened by citizens ; or, tha 
steel as it is sharpened by dtizens. 

OotSvium dolOre conflcl vldl. Cic. I have seen Octavius (when he was) wearing 
out with anguish. 

Yldl histriQnSs flentSs Sg^edl. Qoint. I have seen actors leave Ihe stage weeping. 

Notice facio, I make out^ rejyresent^ suppose : 

Plato S BeO aedifioSrl mnndum faoit Cic. IHato makes out that the uni- 
verse U buiU by God, 

Isocratem Plato landSrl fecit S SOcrate. Cic. Fiato has represented Isocraies 
as praised by Socrates. 

F a Ci quaeso, qui ego sum e s s e t9. Cic. Suppose, 1 pray^ yourst^ to be me. 

2. When the subject of the Infinitive is a personal or reflexive pronoun, that subject 
is sometimes omitted— chiefly with Future Infinitive— and then esse also is dropped : 

SefracttlrOs caroerem minSbantur. Liv. They threatened to break open the jail. 

dw The simple Infinitive is often used in English, where the Latin takes Ace. and Inf. 
See 424, R. 3. 

The (Greek) attraction of the predicate of the Inf. into the Nominative after the Verb 
of Sayinjf or Thinkingf, is poetical : 

PhasSluB ille, quern vidstis, hospitSs, ait fuisse nSvium celerrimus. Cat. 
'Huii pinnace yonder, which you see, my stranger guests, declares she used to be the fastest 
craft afioat. 

4. When the Accusative with the Infinitive is followed by a dependent accusative, 
ambiguity may arisie : 

1lJ5 t6i AeacidS, RQmSn5s yincere posse, in which t6 may be subject or object. 

Real ambiguity is to be avoided by giving the sentence a passive turn : 

Ajo S t6, AeacidS, BOmSnds vincI posse, I affirm that the Romans can be conquered 
by thee, son qf Aeaeus. 

Ajo t6, AeacidS, S BdmSnIs vincI posse, / ^ffirin that thou, son of Aeaeus, canst be 
conquered by the Romans. 

When the context shows which is the real subject, formal ambiguity is of no import- 
snce. Bat see Quint, vii. 9. 10. 
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NOMINATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 

528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, prefer the personal construction, in which the Accasa- 
tive Subject of the Infinitive appears as the Nominative Subject 
of the leading verb. 

Active : 

TrSdunt HomSrum caeoum foiBse, tlie^/ say that Homer tDOS bUtUL 

Passive : 

TrSditnr HomSrus caecus foisse, Homer is said to have been blind, 
[Traditur Homirum caecum fuisse], it is said that Homer was blind. 

But when the leading verb is a form compounded with eafle, 
to be, the impersonal construction is preferred : 

Traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse. Cic. There %s a tradition that 
Homer was blind. 

Ariataeus inventor olei fuisse dicitur. Gic. Aristaeus is said to 
haw been the inventor of oil, 

TerentI (29, R. 1.) £Cbulae propter dlegantiam sermSniB putabantnr 
a LaeliS scrlbi. Cic. Terence's plays, on account of the elegance of the 
language, were thought to be written by LasUus, 

SI Vejdsmigrabimus amlBisse patriam videbimnr. Lrv. If 
we remove to Vefi, toe shaU seem to have lost our country. 

Reus damnatnm Irl vidSbatur. Quint. (430, R 2.) 

But: 

Venerem AdSnidX nupsisse prSditum est. Cic. Bis recorded 
Vwi Venus married Adonis, 

OrSditur Pythagorae audltSrem f u i s Ji e Numam. Cic. It is 

believed that Numa was a hearer of I^tha^oras. 

Rbnark.— In Verbs of Saying, except dlOOi the personal ronstmction is confined to 
the third person. The poets are free in treating verbs under this head. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE AFTER VZSRBA SBNTIBNDI 
ZST BZSCLARANDL 

529. The Infinitive denotes only the stage of the action, and 
determines only the relation to the time of the leading verb 
(274). 
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530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiv- 
ii'ig, and the like, 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark.— The action which is completed wijh regard to the leading verb may be in 
flself a continaed action. So in English : / ham been stmdying^ I had been studying. 
Hence, the Imperfect Indicative (/i0<m studying) is represented in this dependent form by 
the Perfect Infinitive, because it is prior to the leading verb. 

^P~ In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, the Imperfect as 
the tyi)e of the Historical, Tenses. 

531. AcTiVB. ContemparaTieous Action, Passive 

P. T. Bicit : te enrare, iS decipl, 

Se Boys^ that you are going wrong^ that you are deceived (217, B.). 

H. T. Dioebat : te errare, te decij^ 

Bi was saying, that you were going that you were decdved, 
wrong. 

Prior Action, 
• P. T, DIcit : te errasse, te deceptimi esse, 

Be says, that you have gone wrong, that you have been {are) deceived, 
that you went wrong^ that you were deceived (Aob.), 

that you have been going (that people have been deceiving you), 

wrong, 

H. T. TXciSbat : te errasse, te deceptum esse, 

He was saying, that you had gone that you had been deceived, 

wrong, 
that you went wrong, that you were deceived (Aob.), 
that you had been (that people had been deceiving you), 

going torong, 

Subsequent Action, 

P. T. Dldt : te erratmmn esse, te deceptum Irl, 

He says, that you (are about to go that you (are going to) toiU be dC' 

wrong) , will (be) go(ing) wrong, ceived. 

H. T. Dicebat : te erraturum esse, te deceptum Irl, 

Me was saying, that you were about that you were going to (would) be 

to (would) go vorong, deceived. 

Periphrastic Futuro. 

The following form (the Periphrastic Future) i? necessary when the Verb has no 8a» 
pine or Future Participle. It is often used from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the Passive than the 
Future Passive Inf. of the paradigms. 
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, AcTiVB. Peripliraaiic Futui^e. Passivk. 

P. T. IMcit : fore (iiitarum esse) ut fore ut decipiaris (metuaris), 

erres (metuas), 
fore (fattLmm esse) ut errS- fore at deoeptos sis (rare), asnally . 
verKs* (rare), deceptuni fore (not futtlnim 

esse). 

H. T. IKcebat : fore at errares fore at decipereris (metaere- 

(metoeres), ^ lis), 

errSssSs (rare), d6oeptiixii fore (rarely: fore at 

deoeptos essfti). 

Kkmarks.— 1. For examples of the Periphrastic, see 240. 

Cartli&giniexises dfibell&tam mozfore rSbantor. Lrr. 7'he Carthaginians thought 
that the war would soon be brought to an end. From dSbeUfitoxn erit, it wiU be {haw 
bten) brought to an end. So in the deponent adeptom fore. 

S. Posse, Telle, etc., do not reqaire the Periphrastic, and seldom take it. (340, R. 3.) 

ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF WILL AND 

DESIRE. 

532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a dependent Accusative 
and Infinitive : 

The relation is that of an Object to be Effected. 

SI vl& me flere, dolendum est pilmum ipsi tibL Hon. If you wish me 

to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself 

ntram MilSnis corporis an Pythagorae tibi maUs vires ingeniX dazi 7 

Cio. Which {wheDier) would you rather have given to you, Milo*s strength of 

body or Pythagoras* strength of mind f 

Ipse jubet mortis nos meminisse Deus. Makt. (375.) 

Vltae summa brevis spem n5s vetat incohare longam. Hon. (424, 

R.3.) 

Nemo ire quenquam piiblica prohibet via. Plaut. (387.) 

OermanI vinum ad se omnino importarl n5n sinont. Cabs. 

The Germans do not permit wine to be imported into tJieir country cU aU. 

Remarks.— 1. On the constraction of ttiis class of verbs with at (nS, qaOminoa), 
see 546. Impero, I command^ in ordinary prose takes only the Passive Infinitive : 

Hannibalimper&yit qaam plfLrimSs venfinStSs serpent6s vIvSs colligX. Nkp. 
ffannibal ordered as many poisonous serpents as possible to be caught alive. 

Fermitto seldom takes the Infinitive. Jabeo, Ibid ; sine, / let; veto, IfortML ; pro- 
bibeo. Iprohibit, always have the Infinitive of Passive Verbs. These verbs may them« 
selves be turned into the Passive : jabeor, sinor, vetor, probibeor. 



* Heavy periphrastics are of rare occurrence. So FStiSlSs dScrSyfinint atrom 
eOram fScisset rectfi factflram (Liv. xxxl. 8) ; not fore at feoisset* although the 6. R. 
requires atrom fBceris, reotS fSoeris. (*286, K. 4.) See Weissenborn's note. 
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8. After jabeo, / bidy and veto, I/orbidj the Infinitive Active can be nsed withoat an 
Imaginary or indefinite sabject : 

Jubet reddere, he bids return (orders the retumitig). 

Yetat adhibSre mediclnam, he forbids the administration of medicine. 

Infandum, rCglna, jubfis renovSre doIQrem. Vbrg. A^ot meet for speech^ gueen^ 
the anfftiish which you bid (me, hk) revive. 

3. When the subject of the Infinitive i» the same as the sabject of the leading verb, 
the subject of the infinitive is not necessarily expressed : 

KlpSrSrevolIs, pereundnm erit ante lucernSs. Juv. Unless you resolve to 
obey, you will hare to perish b^ore candlelight. 

Et jam mSllet equOs nunquam tetigisse patemds. Ot. And now he 
could have wished rather never to have touched his father's horses. 

But the subject may be expressed, and conmionly is expressed, when the action of the 
Infijiitive is not within the power of the subject : 

TImoIedn mSlait s 6 dlligl quam metul. Nep. Timoleonprtferred that he should 
be loved rather than that he should be feared. 

Et fagit ad salices et s 6 cnpit ante vidSrl. Vsbq. AndJIees to the wUJows, and 
desires thaJt she should first be seen. 

4. The poets go much farther in using verbs and phrases as expressions of Will and 
Desire. See 434, R. 4. 

ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF EMOTION. 

533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and In- 
finitive, inasmuch as fliese verbs may be considered as verbs of 
Saying and Thinking : 

SalTum 1 5 advenlsse gaudeo, T rejoice that you should Tuive arrived iajfe 
(ft? thirkk that you haw arrived eafe^ at your arriving safe). 

Quod salvus advenisti, ihat you have arrived safe. 

Quod salvus adveneris, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Oloriatur Epicurus se ndn tdto asse paacL Sen. Epicurus brags of 
dining for not quite one copper. See 542. 

ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 

634, The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Exclama- 
tions and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an unexpressed 
thought or feeling : 

Hem, mea lux, te nunc, mea Terentia, sic vezSii. CiG. (341.) 
Hominemne Romanum tarn Oraece loqul? Plin. Ef. A Roman speak 
such good Greek ? ( To think that a Roman should speak such good Greek). 
Mine InceptS dSsistere— ? Verg. I— desist from my undertaking? 
Hinc abire matrem ? Ter. Mother go away from here? 

Bevarkb.— 1. Different is quod, wliich gives the ground : 

Hei mihi quod nuUls amor est medicSbilis lierbls. Oy. Woe^s me that (In thai^ 
because) love is not to be cured by any herbs. 

2. On ut. with the sabjnnctive, in a similar sense, see 580. Both forms object. 
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THE ACCUSA.TIVE AND INFINITIVE AS A SUBJECT. 

635. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be the Subject 
of a sentence. The Predicate is a substantive or neuter adjeo- 
tive, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 

InnsitStum est regem capitis reum esse. Cic. It is an extrcuyrdinary 
thing that a king should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 

Facdnus est vinclrl dvem Romannm. Cic. It is an ovirage that a 
Itoman citizen sJiould be put in chains, 

Necesse est facere' sumptum qui quaerit (= earn qid qoaexit) 
lucrum. Plaut. Need is tJiat he make outlay/ who an income seeks. 

liegem brevem esse oportet, qu5 facilius ab imperXtIs teneatnr. 
Sen. It is proper that a law should be brief (a law ought to be brief), that it 
m>ay the more easily be grasped by the uneducated. 

Quid Milonis intererat interfici OlSdinm. Cic. (382.) 

Opus est to animS valere. Cic. (890, K.) 

Rbmarks.—!. Oportet, it behooves^ and necesse est, must need*, are often used witk 
the Sabjnnctive. So also many other phrases with at. (See 659.) 

Kecesse also takes the Dative of the Person : « 

Hominl necesse est morl, Man must needs dU. 

Ut onlpent alii, tibi m6 laudSre necesse. Ov. Let ethers Uame^ but you must give 
me praise. 

2. When the indirect object of the leading verb is the same as the subject of the In- 
flnitive, the predicate of the subject is put in the case of the object : in standard pioeo 
chiefly with licet, it is l^ (free) : in poetry and later prose with necessei with satins 
est* it is better^ contingit, it happens^ vacat there is room : 

Mihi neglegenti esse nOn licet, I am not free to be negligent. 

The Accusative may also be used : 

Mihi neglegentem esse nSn licet 

The Accusative is regularly used when the Dative is not expressed : 

Neglegentem esse nSn licet, One is not free to be negligent. 

In poetry, the Dative is allowable even then : 

Neglegenti esse licet. 

SSlns erO qnoniam nOn licet esse tnO. Pbop. I ehaU be aUme^ tines 1 may not 
be thine. On licet with the subjunctive, see 606. 

OBJECT SENTENCES REPRESENTED BY THE PARTICIPLE. 

536. The Participle is used after verbs t)f Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the object of 
perception or representation : 

CatSnem vXdl in bibliothScS sedentem multls StdicSrum ciFcumfasimi 
libxls. Cic / saw Goto sitting in the library toith an ocean of Stoic books 
about him. 
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PrSdiga n5n sentit pereimtem femina censtim. Jtnr. TJie lavish woman 
does not perceive (how) tfie income (is) dwincUinff, 

Baepe illam aiidlvl fortlva v5ce loquentem. Cat. / have often heard 
her talking in a steaWiy tone. 

Qaud§ qnod spectant oculitimille loquentem. Hon. (542.) 

Polyphdmum HomSros cum axiete colloquent em facit. Gia 
HoTner represents Polyphemus (as) talking with tlie ram, 

Kemark.— Od the Infinitive, see 627. B. 1. The Greek participle agreeing with the 
leading Nominative after verbs of Perception and Emotion, is rare and poetical : 

Seniit mediOs dfilapsrui in hostAi. Vkbo. He perceived (it) having faOen (that he had 
faOm) ''mkUt the enem». 

Gaadent perfOiI sanguine frStnun. Vbrg. Sefoiee, bedrenched with brothers' blood. 

537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs of 
Causation and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except 
entire fulfillment : 

Caligula Lolliam mis s am f e cit. Suet. GaUgula turned LoHia off 
(for good and all). 

Prudent! mandes sX quid recti cnratum veils. Tbr. Tou must intrust 
to a sensible man whatever you want properly attended to. 

Hbmabk.— After verbs of Will and Desire, the Infinitive esse is occasionally found 
with this Participle, and hence it may be considered a Perfect Infinitive (875). 
Compare, however. Perfect Participle Passive with opns esti ttSTlS est. (390.) 

Causal Ssntkncbs. 

538. Caujsal sentences are introduced : 

1. By Quia, because, qood, (m that) because. \ /ri„.,gg 

2. By Qnoniam (quom iam), now that, quando, quand^. I Pro^ep ^ 

quidem, sin^ (rarely in this sense). ) 

8. By Qunm, as. (Inference.) 

4. By the Relative Pronoun, partly alone, partly with ut, utpote, quippe, 
etc. (See 626, 634.) 

Rbmarks.— Qnia and qnod dlfitBr chiefly in that qnod is ased, and not qnia, when the 
cansal sentence is at the same time an object sentence. Qnod— the Ace Neat. Sing., 
qnia the Ace. ^eut PI. of qnX» — often have a correlative demonstrative, sach as, eO« 
ideS, idoiroOf ther^ore, proptereS. on that accotmt. 

Qnoniam and qnando (qnandSqnidem) are used of evident, present reasons ; bat 
qnando (qtLandOqnidem) is rare in any other than a temporal sense. Temporal con- 
janctions are often need causally. 

CAUSAL SENTENCES WITH QUIA, QUOD, AND QUONIAM. 

539. Causal sentences with quia, quod, and quoniam are put 
in the Indicative, except in oblique relation (Partial or Total). 
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He MARK.— The other person of the oblique clause may be Imaginary, and the writer or 
speaker may qaote from himself indirectly : 

LaetStus sum quod mihi liofiret reota dSfendere. Cio. Iwqs glad that I was free 
to champion the right. 

540. Causal sentences with quia, qnod, and qnoniam take the 
Indicative in Direct Discourse : 

Amantes de forma judicSre non possuut, quia seiuiuin oculorum prae- 
cipit animus. Quint. Lovers cannot judge of beauty, because tJie Jieartfore- 
staUs tJie eye. 

Quia natura mutarX n5n potest idcirco verae amicitiae sempitei 
nae sunt. Cic. Because nature cannot efiange, therefore true friendshvps are 
everlasting. 

Torquatus filium suum quod is contra imperium in hostem pug- 
nave r a t necarl Jussit. Sall. Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod pugnasset 
= because, as Torquatus said or thought]. 

Neque me vizisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non frostra me 
natum ezlstimem. Cic. And lam not sorry for Slaving lived, since I have 
so lived that I think Twos bom not in vain. 

Solus erS quoniam nSn licet esse tuS. Prop. (535, R. 2.) 

Brant quibus appetentior famae Helvidius videretur quando etiam 
sapientibus cupXdo glSriae novissima ezuitur. Tac. There were some to 
whom Helvidius seemed too eager for famSy since, even from the vdse, ambition 
is the last (infirmity) that is put off. 

641. Causal sentences witli quia, quod, and quoniam take the 
Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial or Total). 

Noctu ambulabat in foro Themistocles quod somnum capere n5n 
posset. Cic. Themistocles used to walk about in tJie market-place at night be- 
cause (as he said) h>e could not get to sleep. 

Quae quia n5n 1 i c e a t nSn f&cit, ilia fadt Ov. She who does it not 
because (she thinks, forsooth) slie may not (do it), does it. 

Elsewhere : quae quia nOn licuit nOn facit, ilia faoit 

[Ne] comp5ne comas quia sis venturus ad illam. Ov. (517.) 
Quoniam ipse pr5 se dicere n5n posset, verba fecit frater e|jaa Stesa- 
goras. Nkp. " As [Miltiades] covM not speak for himself y" his brother, Stesa- 
goraSy made a speecii. (Indirect quotation from the speech of Stesagoras.) 

Remarks.—]. NSn qnod, nSn quia, are used with the Indicative or Sabjnnctlve, ac- 
cording to the general rule. The Indicative denies absolutely,* the Subjunctive rejects 

* That the Indicative is used only of excluded /octe is not borne out by the usage of 
the language fh>m Lucr. ii. 8, to Tac. Ann. xiii. 1. 
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AD imaginary saggeBtion (as if from an ideal second person). The real ground often fol- 
lows with Bed qtiia, sed quod. 

The Snbjnnctive is more common than the Indicative with nSn quodi nOn quia. 
irOn qn5 = nQn quod, and nSn quin = nSn qu9 n5n, are foand with the Subjanctive 
only. 

Subjanctive: 

Fugil68 in JaetandlB caestibus ingemiscnnt, nOn quod doleant> sed quia pro- 
fondendS vOce omne corpus intenditur venitque plSga vehementior. Cic. Boxen 
in plying the caeatua heave groans, not that (as yon might snppose) they are in pain, but be- 
eauee in giving full vent to the voice aU the body is put to the stretch, and the blow comes 
with a gretUer rush. 

KSjdres nostrX in dominum dS servO quaerl n51u6runt ; nOn quIn posaet y6- 
rum inyenlrl, sed quia vidSbStur indigpium esse. Cic. Our ancestors would not 
allow a slave to be questioned by torture against his master, not because (not as thoagh they 
thought,) the truth oor/ld not be got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. 

A LacedaemoniOrum exulibus praetor yim arcuerat, nSn quia salvSs yellet 
sed quia perire causft indiotS nOlfibat. Liv. 77ie praetor had warded qff violence from 
the Lacedaemonian exiles,not(as you might have supposed) because he wished them to escape^ 
but because he did not wish them to perish with their case iwt pleaded (unheard). 

The same principle applies to magis quod (quO), quia . . quam quod, quia, with 
the moods in inverse order. 

LIbertStis orlginem inde, magis quia annuum imperium oonsulSre factum 
est quam quod dSminfltum quidquam sit ez rSgift potest&te, SnumerSs. Liv. 
Tou may begin to count the origin of liberty from that point, rather because the constdar 
government was limited to a year, than because aught was taken away from the royal 
power. 

Indicative : 

Sum n5n dicam miser, sed certfi ezeroitus, nOn quia multls dSbeo sed quia 
taepe ooncurrunt. Cio. lam, I win not say, wretched, but certainly worried, not because 
lam in debt to many, but because they (their claims) qften conflict. 

8. Verbs of Saying and Thinking are put in the subjunctive with quod by a kind of 
attraction : 

ImpetrSre nOn potui, quod religiSne s6 impedlrl dloerent. Cio. I could not ob- 
tain permission, because they said they were embarrassed (prevented) by a religious scruple 
(= quod impedlrentur, because (as they said) they were prevented). 

S. Causal sentences may be represented by a Participle. (669.) 



QUOD WITH VERBS OP EMOTION. 

642. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and Ex- 
pressions of Emotion, such as Verbs of Joy and Sorrow, Satis- 
faction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks and Complaints 

The rale for the Mood has been giyea already. 

Indicatiye : 

Gauds quod spectant oculi te mille loquentem. HoB. Be- 
joiee ihat a thoumnd eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. 

Dolet mihi q u o d tu nunc stomaoharis. CiG. It pains me that you 
are angry Tum. 

12 ' 
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Quintum paenitet quod animuin tuum ofiendit. Gic. (376. R) 

Juvat me quod vigent studia. Plin. Ep. / am charmed that studies 
are flourishing, 

Tiistis es? indignor quod sum tibi causa dolSris. Ov. Are you 
sad? I am provoked (with myself) tJiat lama cause of pain to you. 

Tibi gratias ago, quod m$ omnI molestiS llberSs. Cic. / 
^lank you^ tliat you free me from aU annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Gaudet miles quod vicerit hostem. Oy. The soldier rejoices at 
hamng conquered the enemy, 

Nunquam mihi in mentem veniet paenitSre quod S me ipse non de- 
scdverim. Cic. It will never occur to me to be sorry for not having been 
untrue to myself 

Laudat Panaetius AfricSnum quod fuexit abstinens. Oic. Panaetius 
praises (Scipio) Africanusfor having been abstinent. 

Nemo 5rStdrem admlratus est quod LatlnS loqueretur. GiC No one 
(eyei") admired an orator for speaking (good) Latin. 

B5crates aocusatus est quod oorrumperet juventutem. Quint. So- 
crate's was accused of corrupting youth. 

MeminI gloriaxi solitum esse Quintum Hortensium quod nunquam 
bell5 dvlU interfhisset. Cic. / remember that Qaintus Hartensius used to 
boast of never having engaged in civil wa/r, 

Agont gratias quod sibi pepercissent. Caes. (511, R. 1.) 

Remark.— All these verbs may be constraed with the Accusative and Inllnitive : Sal- 
▼nm t6 advSnlsse gaudeo. (538.) But in Expressions of Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint, quod is more common. On oum, see 566. 

AmQ t6 et nOn neglezisse habeo grStiam. Tbb. Ikmevou (= much obliged), and 
lam thankfiU to you for not having neglected (It). 

Chr&tulor ingenium n9n latuisse tuum. Or, I congratulate (yon) that yourgeniw 
hoe not Mn perdu. 

Isoorates qneritur plfls lionOris corpornm quam animOrum virtlltibus darl. 
QuiMT. laocrates complains that tnore honor is paid to the virtues qf the body than to ihone 
qf the mind. 

Perplexing Emotion (Wonder) may be followed by a conditional, or by a dependent 
interrogative, as in English. 

Sbntkncbs or Design and Temdenct. 

543. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called Con- 
secutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end — the one, as an 
aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the particle 
ttt (how, that), a relative conjunction. 

3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sentence, 
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as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive. 
Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect and Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. The 
Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive Sentence 
takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the Negative : 

Final : no (ut n§), Con&ecuUve : ut n5n, thcU not, 

nS qnis, ut nSmo, tTiat no one, 

no nllns, nt nulliu, that no. 

ne unquam, (ne quando,) at nimqiiam, tJiat never, 

nS luqaam, (necabi,) ut nusquam, that nowhere. 

nS aut — aut, (ut neve—neve,) . ut neque — neque, that neither 

— nor, 

Bkxarkb.— 1. Verbs of BffectiDg have the Final Sequence. 

2. Verbs of Hindering have the sequences of the Final Sentence, bat often the signifi- 
cation of the Consecutive. 

8. Verbs of Fearing belong to the Final Sentence only so far as they have the Opta- 
tive. 



FINAL SENTENCES. 

644. Final Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Pinal Sentences in which the Design is expressed by the 
particle : Sentences of Design. 

£isse oportet ut vivas, n5n vivere ut edas. [Cic] Tou mugt eat in order 
to live, not live in order to eat. 

This form may be translated by, (in order) to ; sometimes by, that may^ miffht, Ihat 
with the snbj., and the like. 

II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the leading 
Verb (Verba stadil et voluntatis, Verbs of Will and Desire) : Com- 
plementary Final Sentences. 

Volo utX mihi respondeas. Cic. 1 wish you to answer me. 

This form is often rendered by to, never by in order to, sometimes by thai and the sub- 
junctive, or some equivalent. 

Partly Final and partly Consecutive are: 

III. Verbs of Hindering. 
Peculiar in their sequence are : 

IV. Verbs of Fearing. 

Rbmarks.— 1. Temporal Particles are often used in a final sense. So dnm* dOnoo* 
qnoad (674), anteqnam, print quam (579). 
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S. The fi^eneral sense of a Final Sentence may be expressed : 

1.) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gemndive, with (seldom without) oatiaS or grfttiii 
(439, R. 2.) 

3.) By ad with Genind and Gemndiye. (433.) 

8.) By the Accusal ive Supine after Verbs of Motion. (438.) 

4.) By the Future Participle Active (later Latin): 

Marobodnus misit IfigfttOs ad Tiberinm OrfttfLrOs auzilia, Marbod sent oonwUt- 
iionen to TUterius, to beg for reir\forcemerU8, 



I. Sentences of Design. 

545, Sentences of Design are introduced by : 

1. Ut (uti) {how) that, and other Relatiye Pronouns and Ad- 
verbs (632). 

Ut is often preceded by a demonstrative expression, such as : idoirod, 
therefore; eo, on tliat account; e5 consiliS, loith the design. 

2. QnO = ut e6, that thereby ; with comparatives, that 
the. .. — ., .: 

3. Ne, that not, lest, continued by nfive, neu. (450.) 

RsxARX 1. Other particles are of limited nse. So nt nS cannot follow verbs of nega- 
tive signification ; qnOminiu is used with Verbs of Hindering ; qnln requires a preceding 
negative besides. 

fiaae oportet nt vivas, ii5n vXvere nt edas. [Cic] Tou must eat to Uve, 
not Uve to eat. 

Inventa sunt specula, ut homo b5 ipse ndsceret Sen. Mirrors were 
indented, to make man acquainted with himself. 

Ut ameiis, amabiliB estS. Ov. T/iat you may he loved {to make yourself 
loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. 

Ijegem brevem esse oportet, qu5 facilius ab imperltis teneatur. Sen. 
A law ought to be brief that it may tJie more easily be grasped by ihe unedu- 
cated. 

Senez sent arbores, quae alter! gaeculo prdsint. Cic. The old man sets 
out trees, to do good to the next generation. 

Semper habe P7lad§n, quX cozui51etur Oresten. Ov. Always have a 
Pylades^ to console Orestes. 

Artaserxes Themistooll Magnesiam urbem dSnaverat, quae el panem 
praeberet. Nkp. Artaxerxes had given Themistodes the city of Magnesia, 
to furnish him with bread. 

GalUnae pennls fovent puU5s, ne frigore laedantur. Gic. Hens keep 
(their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they may not be (to keep them 
from being) hurt by the cold. 

IMonysius ne coUum tonadrl committeret tondSre filias suas doouit. 
Cic. (424, R. 3.) 
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KsxAXtK 2. TJt nOn is need when a particalar word is negatived : 

Confer tS ad Mallium, ut nOii ^eetus ad alienOs sed inyltfitns ad taO« esse 

▼idearis. Cic. Betctke yourself to MaUiw^ that you may seem not thrust out to strangers^ 

kU invited to your oivn (friends). 

//. Complementary MncU Sentences. 

546. Complementary Final Sentences follow Verbs of Will- 
ing and "Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urging and 
Demanding, of Kesolving and Endeavoring, of Forcing and 
Permitting (Verba studil et voluntfttis).* 

Positive: Ut. 

Volo utl mihi respondeas. Cic. I wish you to ansioer me. 

Phaethon ut in currum patxia toUeretur optSvlt. CiC. Pliaeihon de* 
sired to be lifted up into his faHhen's chariot, 

Admoneo ut quotldie meditere resiatendum eeae Iracnndiae. Gic. / 
admonish you to reflect daily that resistance must he made to hot-headedness, 

Et precor ut possim tutius esse miser. Ov. (424.) 

Ezi^ ut Priamus natSrum fonere ludat Ov. Tou exact Uiat Priam 
sport at (his) son^ funeral. 

Athinienses quum statuerent ut nSves conscenderent, Cynilum 
quendam suadentem ut in urbe manirent lapidibus cooperuerunt. Cic. 
T?ie Athenians, resohing to go on hoard their ships, cohered with stones 
( = stoned) one CyrsUus, who tried to persuade them to remain in the city, 

Publium lisntulum ut se abdicaret praetura coegistia. CiC. Tou 
forced Publius Lentulus to resign the praetorship, 

lUud natura non patitur, ut aliSrum spolils nostras cSpiSs augeamus. 
Cic. Naiure does not allow us to increase our wealth by the spoils of others. 

So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or De- 
manding : 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus lignela se munlrent. Kbp. The I)/thia 
^answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

So e& lege, e& condiciOne ut (ne), on condition that {that not). 
Negative : Nfi, ut nfi. Negatives are added by nfive (neu), and 

not. 

. -»• ■ 

• Snch verbs and phrases are : Oro, rogo, peto, precor, obsecro, flSgito, postulo, - 
ctlro, video, prOvideo, prOspicio, — safldeo, persnSdeo, cCnseo, hortor, adhortor, moneo 
admoneo, permoveo, addflco, incito, impello, cOgo, — impero, mando, praecipio, 6dIco 
dico, scrlbo, iniito. — concfido, permitto (sino), — stotao, conatitno and decemo^—volo 
nolo, malo, opto, studeo, nitor, contend©, elabOro, pugno, — id ago, operam do, ICgem- 
fero, 16z est, anctor som, consilium dO. 
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Caesar suIs imperavit ne quod ommn5 telum in hostes rljicerent. 
Cajss. Gaeaar gave orders to his (men) not to ihrow back any missile aiaUat 
the enemy. 

ThemistocloB coUegls suIs praedlzit ut ne prius Ijacedaemoniomm 
legatoB dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus. Kef. Themistocles told his 
colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lacedaemonian envoys before he toere 
sent hack, 

Ut nS is not ased after verbs of negative signification, sncli as impedio, / hAnOer, 
reofiAO, I refuse. (548.) 

Pomp^juB Bul8 praedXxerat ut Oaesaris impetom ezoiperent neve se 
loc5 movirent. Gae& Pompey Jiad told his m>en beforehand to receive Caesar's 
charge and not to maw from their position. 

Neqne is sometimes used after ut : 

Monitor tuus 8uad§bit tibi ut hino discedas neque mihi ullum ver- 
bum responde3a. Cic. Tour adviser toill counsel you to depart hence and 
answer me never a word. 

Remarks.— 1. Instead of ut with the Snbjnnctive, the Infinitive is frequently nsed 
with this class of verbs. So, generally, with jubepi / orders 532. Authors vaJy. Tlie 
mse of the Infinitive is wider in poetry and silver prose. 

2. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as verbs of Saying fisxA Thinking, 
Knowing and Showing, the Infinitive must be used. The English translation is thctt^ and 
the Indicative : yolo. IwiU have U (maintain), moneo, 1 remark^ persuSdeOt I convince, 
deoemo, I decide^ oOgo, I conclude, 

Moneo artem sine assiduitSte dicendl n9n multnni juvfire. Cio. I remark thai 
art without constant practice in speaking is of little avaU. 

Viz culquam persuftdShStur GraeciS omnI cessarSs SQmSnOs. Liv. Scarce any 
one could be persuaded that tf^ Romans would retire from all Greece. 

NOn sunt istl audiendl qui YirtUtem dftram et quasi ferream quandam esse 
TOlunt Cic. (800.) 

Est mOs hominum ut uQlint eundem pltLribus rfibus ezcellere- Cio. It is the 
way of the world not to allow that the same man excels in more things (than one). 

8. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjunctive, without utt is em- 
ployed, and the restriction of sequence to Present and Imperfect is removed : 

EzIstimSs velim neminem oulquam oSriOrem unquam folsse quam t6 mihi. 
Cic. I wish you to think that no one was evfr dearer to anyone than you to rne. 

Male tS sapiens hostis metnat quam stultl clv6s laudent. Liv. I had rather a 
wise enemy should fear you than foolish citizens should praise you. 

EzcHsStum habeSs m6 rogo, c6no doml. Mart. (230.) 

HfLc ades, insftnl feriaut sine Uttora flucttLs. Vbro. Come hither (and) let the 
mad waves lash the shores. 

Tarn fSlIz esses quam formOsissima yellem. Ov. (316.) 

NOUem dizlssem. Cic. (254, R. 2.) 

Occidit occideritque sinSs cum nOmine TrSjam. YisBa. * Tie fallen^ and let Trcg 
befallen name and all. 

So jubeo in poetry and later prose Compare also potius quam, S19, R. 
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III. Verbs of Hindering. 

547. The dependencies of Verbs of Hindering may be re- 
garded as partly Final, partly Consecutive. Nfi and quOminiu 
are originally final, but the final sense is often effaced, especially 
' in qnOminus. Qnln is a consecutive particle. The sequence of 
Verbs of Hindering is that of the Final Sentence. 
The negative often disappears in the English translation. 

648. Verbs signifying to Prevent, to Forbid, to Eefuse, and 
to Beware, take nfi with the Subjunctive : 

Impedior ne plura dicam. Gic. I am hindered from Baying more (J 
am hindered that I should say no more). 

Compare ; ** Who did hinder yoa that ye shoald not obey the tmth ? ** Gal. v. 7. 

Servitns mea mlhi interdizit ne quid mlrer meum malum. Plaut. 

My slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at (329, 'R.l.)tUof mine. 
HistiaeuB obstiUt nS rSs oonficeretnr. Nbp. Histiaeus opposed the 

thing being done. 
Bsgulus nS sententlam dioeret recusavit. Cic. Begvlus refused to 

pronounce an opinion. 

Maledictis dSterrSre nS scxlbat parat. Teb. (424.) 

Tantom quumfingSg n§ tSB manifeata cav§t5. Ov. (264.) 

Tantum ne noceas dum via pr5desse videtS. Ov. Only see (to it) UuU 

ym do not do harm while you vnsh to do good. 

Rbxarks.— 1. Verbs of Preyenting also take qaOmintia (649), and some of them the 
Infinitive (582, R. 1). So regularly prollibfire : 

NSmo Ire quenquam pILbliofi prohibet vift. Plaut. (887.) 

Impedire, to hinder, dCterrfire, U> frighten qff, rectlsSre, to r^fvee^ Bometimes have 
the Infinitive. 

3. Verbs signifying to Beware belong to Verbs of Hindering only so fiur as action is 
contemplated. 

After eayeOi I beware, n6 is often omitted : 

CavS erSdfts, Beware qf believing, 

(Cav6 at crSdSs, He sure to believeJ) 

QaOf Yloerls tibi amicQs esse oavS credfts. Cubt. Do not bdieve that those whom 
you have conquered are friends to you, 

549. QaOminufl (= ut eO miniifl), tJiat thereby the less^ is used 
with verbs of Preventing : 

Such as : impedire, to hinder ; prohibere, to keep from ; tenSre, to hotd ; 
detexrSre, to friglden off; obstare, to be in th^ way; recuaare, to refuae; 
and the like : 
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Aetas non impedit quSminus agzf oolendl studla teneamus. CiG. Age 

does not hinder our retaining interest in agrimttwre, 

N5n detexret sapientem mors qaSminos rel pablicae (347) consulat. 
Cic. Death does not deter t7ie sage from consulting the interest of the State. 

Quid obstat quominus Deus sit beatos ? Gic. W^iat is in the way of 
GocCs being happy f 

Caesar oogn5vit per Afraniiim stare quominus proeliS dimicaretnr. 
Caes. Caesar found that it was Afrdnius^s fault that there was no decisive 
fight (stat, there is a stand stiU). 

560. ftuln is used like qnOminns, with Verbs of Preventing, 
but only when they are negatived or questioned. 

Remabks.— 1. Qaln is componcded of qui + nS, how (in which wiay), + notj and 
answers to nt eO nOn or qa9 nQn. For nOn qnin (= nOn quO nQn), see 541, R. 1. 

2. Qnin is used only after Negative Sentences, or Qnestions which expect a negative 
answer. 

3. When qnln is used as a Consecutive or Relative particle, nt nQn or qui nOn, it has 
all the sequences of the Consecutive or Relative. See 556. 

4. When qnln is used after Negative expressions of Doubt it has the sequences of the 
Interrogative. 

5. When qnln is used with Verbs of Preventing it has the sequence! of the Final Sen- 
tence. 

651. Qnln is used when Verbs and Phrases of Preventing, 
Omitting, Eefraining, Eefusing, and Delaying, Doubt and Un- 
certainty, are negatived or questioned: 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (Sequence of the Final 
Sentence) : 

Vix nunc obsistitur illis (208) quin lament mimdum^ Ov. They are 
now hardly to be kept {tJiat they should not rend) from rending th£ universe. 

Antiochus n5n se tenuit quin contra suum doctorem librum ederet. 
Cic. Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a book against his teacJier. 

Nullum adhuc intermisi diem quin aliquid ad te litterarum darem. 
Cic. IJiave thus far not allowed a day to pass but I dropped you {without 
dropping you) something of a letter (a line or two). 

Facere non possum quin quotldie ad te mittam Htteras. CiC. Ican^ 
not do without (I cannot help) sending a letter to you daily. 

(Nullo mod5 facere possum ut n5n sim popularis. Cic. / cannot Tidp 
being a man of the people.) 

Non possum quin exclamem. Plaut. I cannot but (I must) c?*y out. 

Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. Cic. There is nothing wanting thai 2 
should be (= to make me) perfectly miserable. 

Fieri null5 mod5 poterat quin CleomenI (208) paroeretur. Cic. It 
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could in no mse "happen but thai Cleomenes sTwuld he spared (= Cleomenes 
had to be spared). 

Paulum afiiit qnin Fabius Varum interficeret. Oaes. There was little 
lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus (= Fabius came near killmg Varus). 

2. 'Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (Sequence of the Inter- 
rogative sentence) : 

Non dubium est qiiln iiz5rem n51it COiiu. Tbr. There is ru) doubt that 
(my) son does not want a wife. 

Quia dubitet (= nemo dubitet) quih in virtnte dXvitiae sint? Cic. 
(251.) 

Non dnbitail debet quIn fiierint ante Hom§rum poetae. Gic. It is not 
to be doubted that there were poets before Homer, 

Nunc mihi n5n est dubium quin venturae n5n sint legiSnSs. Oic. 
(515.) 

Occasionally Verbs of Saying and Thinking are found with the same 
construction, because they are near equivalents. 

Negari n5n potest quIn rectius sit etiam ad pacat5s barbaros ezerci- 
tum mittX. Liv. It cannot be denied (doubted) tliat it is better for an army to 
be sent to the barbarians even though tJiey be quiet. 

Ndn abest suspicio (Iiitotes for dubitar! non pptest) quIn Orgetorix 
ipse sibi mortem consclverit. Caes. TJiere is no lack of ground to suspect 
(i= there is no doubt that^ 448, R. 2) Orgetorix kiUed himself, 

Reicarks.— 1. In Future relatione nOn dnbito quIn (according to 615, R. 3) may have 
the Simple Subjunctive instead of the Periphrastic : 

N9n dubitSre quIn d6 omnibns obsidibus snppliciiun sILmat Arioyistas. Cabs. 
** J2<? did not doubt that Ariovistus would pvt aU the hostages to death.^* Comp. Cat. cviii. . 

So when there if* an original Sabjunctive notion : 

NOn dnbito quIn ad t6 statim veniam. Cic J do not doubt that I ought to corns 
to you forthwith. (Veniam 1 SJiaU Icome?) 

2. Of conrfle dublto and^On dubito may have the ordinary interrogative conetrno- 
tions. On dubito an, see 459, R. 

3. NOn dnbito, with the Indnitive, usually means I do not hesitate to: 

Non dnbitem dicer e omnes sapientOs semper befttOs esse. €ic. I should not he^ 
tote to say that all wise men are always happy. 

Et dnbitfimus adhflo virtutem extendere factis 1 Vero. And do we stiU hesi- 
tate to spread our (fame for) valor by our deeds f Compare yereor, timeo, Tfear^ hesif 
tote to. 

So occasionally nOn dnbito qnln. See R. 1. 

BOmSnl arbitrabantur nOn dabitStHrum fortem vimm qnln cGderet aeqnO 
animO lOgibns. Cic. The Romans thought that a brave man would not hesitate to yield 
with equanimity to the laws. 

4. NOn dnbito with the Inf. for nOn dubito qnln occurs chiefly in Nbpos, Livt and 
later writers. 

Sunt multl qnl quae tnrpia esse dnbitSre nOn possnnt ILtilitStis specie dncti 
probent Quint. There are many who, led on by the appearance qfproJU, approve what 
they cannot doubt to be base, 

12* 
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IV. Verbs of FeoHng. 

562. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that inyolve Fear, 
take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and Future 
Indicative. 

The Perfect Subjunctive regularly represents the Perfect In- 
dicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect after a Past Tensa 

With Verbs of Fearing, nO, lest, shows that the negative is 
wished and the positive feared ; ut (nd nOn) shows that the posi- 
tive is wished and the negative feared : ne nOn is used regularly 
after the negative. 

Timeo n§ hostis veniat, I fear lest the enemy came^ that he is earning, 
that he toiU come, 
{I wish he may not come.) 
Timeo ne hostis v^neilt, Ifi^zr lest the enemy liave come^ 

that (it will turn out that) 7ve lias come, 
Timeo at amXciis veniat, / fear lest my friend corns not, that he is not 
coming, will not corns. 
(I wish he may come.) 
Timeo ut amicus venerit, I fear lest myfrisrid have not corns, 

thai 7iS has n<*t come, 
N5n timeo ne amicus n5n veniat, / do net fear thai my friend is not 

corning, wiU not corns. 
Non timeo ne amicus non venerit, I do not fear tlia/t my friend has not 
come. 

Vereor ne dum minuere velim laborem augeam. Cic. Ifear lest, while 
I wish ta lessen the' toil, I increase it {that lam insreasi7ig it). 

Veremur nS parum hic liber mellis et absinthil multum habere vide- 
atur. Quint. I am afraid that this book will seem to have too UWs honey and 
(too) much wormwood. 

Timeo ut sustineas labdres. Cic. Ifear that you will not hold out under 
your toils. 

Non vereor ne tua virtus opini5nI hominum n5n respondeat. Cic. 
1 do not fear that your virtue wiU not answer to (come up to) public expecta^ 
tion. 

Metuo ne id consilil ceperim quod n5n facile eacplicare possim. Cia 
Ifear t/iat I have formed apian that I cannot readily explain. 
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t^num illud eztamescebam ne quid torpius fecerem vel dicam Jam 
effiecissem. The ordy thing I feared was, lest Isliould act disgracefully, or, I 
should (rather) say, (lest) I had already acted disgracefvUy. 

Rbmarkb.—!. With the Infinitive, Verbs of Fear are Verbs of WiU. So especially 
vereor, Tfear to. 

Vereor tS laudfire praesentem. Cic. (424) (Yereor = prae timQre nOlo.) 

2. Vide nC see to it lent, ie often need as a polite formula for dubito an (459, R.)» 
lam inclined to think. 

Vide n6 plfLs prQfatUra sit ratio ordinSria. Sbn. (See to it lest) lamimclimd to 
think that the ordinaru. method is likely to be the more profitable, (389, 1.) 

CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

563. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which show 
the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. In Latin, Result is 
a mere inference from Tendency, though often an irresistible 
inference. In other words, the Latin language uses so as 
throughout, and not so that, although so that is often a conve- 
nient translation. The result is only implied, not stated. 

664. Consecutive Sentences, or Sentences of Tendency and 
Eesult, have the Subjunctive mood. 

Consecutive Subjunctives are put in the JPresent or Perfect, 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Tense according to the rules for 
sequence. 

The introductory particle is ut 

In the leading clause, demonstratives are often employed in 
correlation with ut, which is a relative. 

The Relative is sometimes used, parallel with ut (632). 

The Negative is ut nOn, sometimes after negatives qnln. 
When the notion of Design or Condition enters, nfi is also found. 

666, Consecutive Sentences are used after 

1. Demonstratives, 

2. Transitive and 

3. Intransitive Verbs, and 

4. Phrases, 
66Q. 1. Consecutive Sentences are largely used after Der 

monstratives expressed or implied. 

Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn in hoste etiam diligamus. Cic. 8o 

great is the virtue of uprightness, that we love it even in an enemy. 



all implying the creation or exis- 
tence of conditions that tend to 
a result. 
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Nemo tarn timidiui est ut malit semper pendSre quam semel cadere. 
Sen. No one is so timid as to prefer Jianging always to falling once 
(for all), 

Neque mS vudsse paenitet qnoniam ita vizi at n5n frostra ma natam 
ezistimem. Cic. (540.) 

N5n is es ut te pudor unqnam a turpitudine revocarit. Cic. Tou are 
not the man for shame ever to Tiave recalled you (= ever to have been re- 
called by shame) /WW baseness. 

Nemo ade5 ferns est ut n5n mitescere possit. Hob: No one is so sav- 
age that he cannot (be made to) soften. 

After a negative quin = at n5n : 

Nil tam difficile est quIn qaaerend5 invesUgSrI possiet (possit). Ter. 
Naught is so hard but it can ( = that it cannot) be tracked out by searcJi. 

Nunquam tam male est Sicidls quIn aliquid faoete et oommode dicant. 
Cic. The Sicilians are never so badly off as not to (have) something or otiier 
clever and pat (to) say. 

Remarks.— 1. Notice especially tantom abest (Irapers.) . . . at • . • at- The ori- 
gin of the phrase is shown by 

Tantom abest ab eQ at malom mors sit at verear nC homini sit nihil bonom 
aliad. Cic So far is it from death (= so far is death from) being an evil that I fear man 
has no other blessing. 

Tantom abest at nSstra mlremor at asqoe eO diifitiles slmos at nQbIs n9n 
satisfaciat ipse DSmosthenBs. Cic. So far are we from admiring our own (composi- 
tions) thai we are so hard to please thai Demosthenes himself faUs to satiny us. 

The pergonal coufitrnction can be ased when an abstract follows. 

2. Bignof , worthy, indig^os, unworthy^ aptos, id0nea8i./U, take a coasecutive sen- 
tence, but nsnally with qali seldom with nt* The Infinitive is poeUa 

Big^a fait ilia nfitfLra qoae meliOra vellet Quint. That naiure was wmih^ qf 
willing better things (= of better aims). 

8. A consecutive sentence follows qaam at (Cic.) or qaam qal : 

MSjor gam qaam at mancipiom sim mel corporis. Sbn. (318.) 

Migor som qaam cal possit FortfLna nocCre. Oy. (S18.) 

On the omist>ion of at with potias qaam (priosqaam), see 679, R. 

4. D6, lest^ is sometimes irregalarly used instead of at n9n, especially when the idea 
of design or wish intrades : 

Ita m6 gessi n6 tibi podOrl essem. Liv. / behaved myse{f so as not to be a dis- 
grace to you. 

6. Ita— at (sometimes at alone), so that, often serves to restrict and condition. The 
negative is often n6 (comp. 554). 

Ita probanda est mansuetUdo at adhibeStor relpflblicae caosS sevSritfis. Cio. 
Mildness is to be approved^ so that (provided that) sttictness te used for the sake of the corn- 
monwealth. 

Ita frol volant volaptStibos at nalU propter eSs dol9r6s conseqoantnr. Cic. 
They wish to er^joy pleasures without having any pain to ensue on account qf them. 

F^hagorfts et Flato mortem ita laadant at fagere vltam vetent. Cic. /y. 
thagoras and Plato so praise death that they, while they praise death, forbid JleHngfrom 
life. 

Ita tfl istaec taa miscSto nS m6 admiscefis. Tbb. Mix up your mixings so you 
mix me not withal. 
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8. Ut n6n is often — without and the EngUph verbal in -ing : 

OotSviSnnB nanquam fUi5s snSs popnlS commendftvit at nQn adjioeret : SZ 
merfibuntTir. Subt. Octavianus (Augustus) riever recommended his sons to the people 
in such a way as not to add (= without adding) : If they are worthy. 

Qui n5n v6r6 virttLtl studet certe malet existimarl bonus yir ut ii9n sit 
quam esse nt nOn putBtur. Cic. He who is not a true lover of virttie wiU certainly pre- 
fer being thought a good man without being such^ to being (a good man) tvithotU bHng 
believed (to be such). 

After negatives quln = ut nOn. (550, K. 3.) 

667. 2. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly^to the Final Sentence. The negative is nOn or nd ; the 
sequence, final. 

Sucli verbs are facio, officio, perficio, I make, effect, achieve ; assequor, 
conseqnor, I attain, accx)mpli%li^ and other verbs of Causation. Facere ut 
is often little more tlian a periphrasis. 

Fort-ana vestra facit ut Irae meae temperem. Lrv. Tour fortune 
causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes to my anger). 

Invltiia (324, R. 6) facio ut recorder rulnas reipublicae. Cic. (It is) 
against my toiU that Ham doing so as to) recall tJie ruined condition of tJie 



Negatives : 

Rerum obscuxitas n5n verbdrum facit ut n5n intellegatur oratio. Cic. 
His the obscurity of the subject, not of the words, thai catises the language not 
to be understood. 

Potestis efficere ut male moriar, nS moriar non potestis. PiiiN. Ep. 
Tou inay make me die a hard deaths keep me from dying you cannot 

668. 3. Consecutive Sentences follow many Impersonal Verbs 
of Happening and Following, of Accident and Consequent: 

Such verbs are fit, accidit, contingit, it happens, usii venit, it occurs^ 
accedit, tJiere is added, sequitur, it follows. So also est, it is the case. 

Fieri potest ut fallar. Cic. {It) may be (that) I am mistaken. 

Potest fieri ut is unde te audisse dicis iratus dizerit. CiC. (It) may be 
(^Q he from whom you say you lieard (it) said it in anger. 

Persaepe evenit ut utilitas cum honestate certet. Cic. It very often 
(so) happens that profit is at variance with honor. 

Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam ut caecus esset. CiC. 
To the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being blind. 

Remark.— Very common is the periphrasis fore (futtlrimi) ut, whi<jh gives the com- 
mon form of the Fut. Inf. See 240. 

669. 4. Many abstract phrases are followed by consecutivo 
sentences. 
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Such are : m5s, consuetildo est, it is tlie way^ the wont^ opus, usaa est, 
there is need^ and the like. More rarely after adjectlyes sach as aequum, 
justuin,/a2r, Jwa^, and the like. So with the Genitive after esse. 

The leading sentence is often a negative one to show the imaginary 
character of the result 

^^ In all these relations the Accusative with the Inf. is more common. 

Est m5s hominum ut nolint eundem plnzibus rebus ezcellere. Cic. 
(546, R. 2.) 

An culquam est iisus hominX se ut cruciet ? Ter. (390, R.) 

Dion^sio ne integrum quidem erat ut ad justitiam remigraret. CiC 
Dionydus was not free even (if he had wished it) to return to justice. 

Est miseronun ut malevolentes sint atque invideant bonis. PiiAur 
27ie wretched haw a way of being iU-natv/red and envying the weU-to*do. 

Rarum (= raro accidit) ut sit id5neus suae rel quisque defensor. 
Quint. It is rare for a man to be a good defender of his own cas^. 

Bemark.— JTecdflse est} it is necessary, generally, and oportet, U behooves, always 
omit ut : 

Leuctrica pugna immortftlis sit neoesse est. Nbp. 7%e battle of Leuetra muei 
needs be immortal, 

Sed nQn e£Eiigi6s ; m6cum moriSris oportet. Prop. BtU you shall not escape ; you 
must die with me, 

Exclamatory Questions, 

660. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory Ques- 
tions. 

Egoneutteinterpellem? Cic. I interrupt you f 

Tu ut unquam te conigas ? Cic. Tou — ever reform yourself? 

Remark. — The expression is closely parallel with the Accusative and Infinitive. The 
one objects to the idea ; the other, to any state of things that conld prodace the lesolL Lb 
neither case is there any definite or conscioas ellipBis. Comp. Tbb. Hec 4, 9, 13 with 
4, 8, 7. 

Temporal Sbktbncbs. 

561. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause may 
stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of three 
relations : 

I. It may be antecedent : 

Conjunctions : Postquam (Postea quam), after that, after; vX^as; ubi, 
when (literally, 't^^^^d)/ simulac, as soon as; ut primum, cum. prXmum, ths 
first moment that 

II. It may be contemporaneous : 
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Conjunctions : Dam, ddnec, loAiZtf, untU; quoad, up to (the time) Huxi; 
quamdiu, as long as; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent : 

Conjunctions : Antequam, priusquam, before that, btfore. 
A special chapter is required by 

IV. Cum, when. 

Moods n^ Temporal Sbntxbcbs. 

562. 1. The mood of Temporal clauses is regularly the 
Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive is used only — 

l.)In Oratio Obllqua (509), Total or Partial. So also in the 
Ideal Second Person. 

2.) When the idea of Design or Condition is introduced. 

I. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 

663. In historical narrative, Temporal Clauses with postquam, 
nbi, ut, simtdac, ut prlmnm, and com prbnum commonly take the 
Historical Perfect or the Historical Present Indicative : 

The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposcit. Caes. After Caesar ar- 
rived, lie demanded iMSta^es. 

Quae ubi nuntiantUr Romam, senatus eztempl5 dictatSrem did Jussit. 
Liv. When tliese tidings were carried to Borne, the senate forthwith ordered a 
dictator to be appoirited. 

Pompejus ut equitatum suum pulsum f^dit, acie ezcessit. Caes. As 
Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, lie left the line of battle, 

Pelopidas non dubitavit, simulac conspexit hostem, coufligere (551, 
R. 3.). Nep. As soon as he (had) caught sight of the enemy, Pelopidas did not 
hesitate to engage (him). 

Subjunctive in Or&tio Obllqua : 

Ariovistum, ut semel Gallorum cOpias vicerit (0. R. vlcit), superbe* 
imperare. Caes. ** That Ariovistus, as soon as Tie had once beaten tlie forces, 
of the Gauls, exercised Iiis rule arrogantly.^* 

Remark.— FoBtqnam is rarely found with the Subjanctive outside of "0, 0. 

664. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause {overlapping). 
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The translation often indicates the ppectator (224, R. 1). 

Postqaam nemo procedere audebat, intrat, Curt. After (he fonnd 
that) no one liad the courage to come forth^ he entered. 

Ubi nemo obvius Ibat, ad castra hostium tendunt. Lit. When (thej 
saw that) no one vxu coming to meet them, they proceeded to the camp of the 
enemy. 

Subjunctive in Or&tio Obllqna : 

ScrXpsistl eum, postqaam n5n auderet (0. R. n5n audebat) reprehen- 
dere, laudare coepisse. Cic. You wrote thai, after he could not get up the 
courage to blame, he began to pram. 

565. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the Re- 
sulting Condition. 

AlblnuB postquam decreverat non SgredX prSvincia, milites staUvXs 
castrls habebat. Sall. After AVnnus had fuUy determined not to depart 
from tfie province, he kept his soldiers in carUonments. 

Posteaquam multitudinem coUegerat emblematum, institoit officlnam. 
Cic. After he had got together a great number of figures, he set up shop. 

566. 2. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
. interval is mentioned. 

Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted. 

Aristldes decessit ferS post annum quartum quam ThemistocUs Athe- 
nis erat ezpulsus. Nep. Aristides died about four years after Themistocles 
had been (was) banislied from Athens. 

Hamilcar n5n5 ann5 postquam in Hispaniam vSnerat occ^us est. 
Nbp. Hamilcar was killed nine years after lie came to Spain, 

Aristides sext5 fere annd quam erat expulsus in patriam restitutus 
est. Nep. Aristides was restored to his country about six years after he was 
exiled. 

Subjunctive in Qr&tio Obllqua : 

Scriptum S Posiddni5 est triginta annis vizisse Panaetium postea- 
quam librSs de officiis edidisset. Cic. It is recorded by Posidonius thai 
'Panaetius lived thirty years after lie put forth his books on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 

Rbmark.— The Historical Perfect is also in frequent use : 

Nero nStus est Antil post novem mensSs qnam Tiberius ezoessit Subt. Nem 
was bom <U ArUium nine months (tfter Tiberius departed (this life). 
On the Iterative Plupeifect, see below, 569, 
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667. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
IndicatiTS, assume a causative signification (compare qaoniam, 
notv that = since) : 

CQiia minor mihi videtur postefiquam est miyor. Cio. TJu senate-hmue seems 
to me stnaUer now thai U is (really) greater. 

Tremo horreOque post qnamtuipexl liano. Txb. Iquiioer and sMiwr si$ice I fume 
seen her. 

So omn sometimes : 

ChrStulor tibi cam tantxtm valSs. do. Itoish you joy now that you have so much 
ir^ence. 

Iterative Action, 

568. Rule I. — When two actions are repeated contempora- 
neously, both are put in tenses of continuance : 

Humiles laborant nbi potentSg dissident. Phaedr. llie lowly mffer 
when the prnjoerful disagree, 

Populus me slbUat ; at mihi plaudo ipse domi simulac numm5s con- 
templor in area. Hon. The people hiss me ; but I dap myself at home as soon 
as I gloat o'er my cask in the strong box, 

Ut quisque mazime laborabat locus ant ipse oocurrSbat aut aliqa5s 
mittebat. Liv. As each point was hard pressed, he would either hasten to help 
himself or send some persons. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonus segnior fit ubi negligas. Sall. A good man becomes more dug- 
gish when you neglect him, 

569. EuLE II. — When one action is repeated before another, 
the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Fu- 
ture Perfect; the subsequent action, in the Present, Imperfect, or 
Future, according to the relation. 

^^ As this use runs throngh all sentences involying antecedent action, all the 
classes are represented in the following examples: 

Kehabsl 1. Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Comp. 236, B. 3. 

Quoties cecidit, sorgit, As often as he faUs^ he rises, 

Quoti§8 ceciderat, surgebat, As often as he feU, he rose. 

Qnoties ceciderit, siirget, As often as he falls^ he will rise. 

Simul inflSvit tlblcen a peiltS carmen agnSscitur. Cic. As soon as the 
fluter blows^ the song is recognized by tlve connoisseur, 

Alcibiades simulao s§ remlserat, luzuiiSsns reperiebStur. Nbf. As 
soon as Alcibiades relaxed^ lie was found a deibaucJiee, 
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DociliSra sunt ingenia prius qnam obdnraerunt. Quint. Mi7ieU are 

mare teacfiable hefare they (have) becmm hwrdened, 

Ager quummultSs ann5s requievit, nberiores eflferre fruges solet. CiC. 
W1i£n a field has rested (rests) many years, it usually produces a m^ore abun- 
dant crop. 

Quxim palam ijus anuli ad palmam converterat Qf'ges.a ntdlo vidS- 
batur. Cic. When{eYer) Oyges turned the bezel of the ring toward the palm 
(of bis hand), he y}as to be seen by no one. • 

Si pes condoluit, si dens, ferre ii5n possumus. Cic. ^ afoot^ if a tooth 
acJie(s)i we cannot endure it. 

Stomachabatur senez, si quid a«perlu8 dizeram. Gic. The old man 
used to be fretted, if I said anytldng (that was) rather harsh. 

Quod n5n dedit fortuna n5n §ripit. Sen. What fortune has not given 
(does not give), she does not take away. 

Haerebant in memoria quaecumque audierat et vXderat [ThemiBto- 
cles]. Cic. Whatever T/iemistoeles had heard and seen (= heard and saw) 
remained fixed in his memory. 

Qui timere desierint, Sdisse incipient Tag. Those who cease to fear 
will begin to hate. 

The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person : 

Ubi consuluexls, mature £aot5 opus est. Sall. When you have delibe- 
rated, you want speedy action. 

The Subjunctive in Orfttio OblXqna : 

Oato mlnxi bS lysbat quod n3n rideret hamspex haruBpicem com 
vldisset Gic. CkUo said that he wondered thai an ha/ruspex did not laugh when 
he saw (another) haruspex. (N5n ridet cum vidit.) 

The Subjunctive by Attraction: 

Rete tezunt arSneolae ut si qidd inhaeserit conficiant. Cic. (SI quid 
inhaesit, conficiunt.) 

QuarS liebat, ut omnium oculSs, quotiescunque in publicum prSdIsset, 
ad se converteret. Nef. (Quotiescunque prSdierat, convertebat.) 

(666.) 

Remark 2. The Sabjanctive (Imperf. and Plaperf.) is Bometimes fonnd in Iterative 
Sentences— chiefly after the Imperf. Ind. or some combination which shows Will, Habit, 
Expectation. The construction is best explained by Partial Obliqnity (509, 3). It is found 
chiefly in later historians' and in Nbpos. The passages in Caesar are not namerons, and 
some are uncertain. 

Ineurrere ea gens in Macedonian! solita erat nbi rSgem ooonpfttom eztemO 
beU9 sensisset- Liv. That tribe wm wont to make a raid on Macedonia whenener they 
perceived the king engrossed in/oreign war. 
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Qui finnin 6jns ordinis offendisset omnGs advers5s habfibat. Liy. W7u>80 had 
offended one of thai order was sure toJiave all against him. 

HodTLm adhibendO ubi rSs posceret priSrSs erant. Lnr. By the use qf moderation^ 
token the case demanded it, they were his superiors. 

So pometimes the Perf. Subj. with the Pres. Indicative. Compare 666, R. 1. 
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570. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action are : 
Dum, donee, while, so long as, until j quoad, up to (the time) 

that; quamdiH, as long as ; earn, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent — so long as, 
while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit — until. 

REMAmc—Dum {while) yet, denotes daration. which may be coextensive, so long as, 
or not. It is often causal. DQnec (old form dOnicam, of uncertain composition), paral* 
lel with dnm in the sense, so long as^ until. .Cicero nses it only as until. Qnam (cxun) 
demands a separate treatment. 

I. Contemporaneous in Extent. 
(So long aSy wMle.) 

571. Dum, donee, quoad, quamdia, so long as, while, take the 
IndicatiTC of all the tenses. 

VitsL dam snperest, bene est. Mabcbnas. While (so long as) Ufe fV- 
fMuns, Uis weU. 

Sibi vero banc laudem relinquant, ^ Visit, dum ▼iait, bene." Tbb. 

They leave indeed this praise for theraselws, " He lived well whUe he lived " 
(all the time). 

Tiberius Graccbus tamdiu laudabitor dum memoria remm Roma- 
namm. manebit. Cio.. Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long as the 
memory of Boman history remains (shall remain). 

Puit baec gens fortis dum Lycurgi leges vigebant. Cic. TJds nation 
IMM brave so long as tJie laws of Lycurgus were in force. 

Donee gratus eram tibi, Persarum vigui rege beatior. HOR. WhOe 1 
foas acceptable in your sight, I throve more blessed than Persians Jang. 

Quoad potuit, restitit. Cic. As long as lie could, he withstood. 

Subjunctive in Oratio Obllqua : 

[Regulus dixit] quamdiu jurejurando bostium teneretur non esse se 
senatorem. Cic. [Regulus said] tJiat as long as he was bound by his oath to 
(he enemy he was not a Senator, (Quamdiu teneor n5n sum senator.) 
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Subjunctive by Attraction : 

Faciam ut mel meminexKi dmn vltam vlvSa. PLAirr. (881.) 

KsAiARK.— When the actions are oofixtenMlye, the tenses are generaUy the same In 
both members, but not always. Dum with the Pluperf. Ind. is used of the resulting con- 
dition : Liv. zxxli., 24. 

572. Bum, while, while yet, commonly takes the Present In- 
dicative after all Tenses: so especially in narrative. 

Here the Present Indicative is simply a tense of continuance rather 
than an Historical Present, as it is commonly considered. 220 R. 

Oape hone equum, dum tibl vlzinm aliquid superegt. Lrv. Take this 
horse, while you have yet some strength left, 

Dum haec R5mae aguntur, coxisules ambo in liiguribus gerebant hel- 
ium. Lrv. While these things were going on at Borne, both consuls were 
carrying on war in Liguria, 

Praetermissa ^jus rei occasio est, dum in castelUs recipiendls tempus 
teritur. Liv. The opportunity was allowed to dip by, tohUe time teas wasted 
in recovering miseraUe forts. 

^^ Dum in this sense often resists the change into SnbJ. in 0. Q. (658, B. 3.) 
Remark.— The relation is often caneial, and the construction is parallel with the Fte- 
sent Participle, the lack of which in the Passive it supplies. 

Ardua dummetuunt (smetuentfti) Smittuut y6ra vifil. Lvob. (87l> B. 7.) 

XL Chntemporaneous in lAmiL 

(Until) 

673. Dnm, dOnec, quoad, up to (the time) that, until, have the 
Present and Perfect and Future Perfect Indicative: 

The Present is either an Historical Present, or looks forward to the 
Future. Dum, until, with the Future (of a state) is rare. 

'nt3rre, dum rede5, brevis est via, pasce capellas. Verg. IXtyrus, 
whUe I am returning (= till I return) — the way is slioi^t—feed my kids, 

Epaminondas ferrum in corpore usque e5 retinidt, quoad renuntia- 
tum est vicisse BoeotiSs. Nep. Epaminondas retained the iron in his 
body, until toord was brought back tTiat the Boeotians had conquered. 

D5nec rediit Marcellus, silentium fuit. Liv. Until MarceUv^ returned, 
tliere was silence. 

Haud desinam dSnec perfecerS. Teb. IwUl not cease until I have 
(shall have) accomplisJied (it). 

Bzspectabo dmn venit Teb. I will wait untU he comes. 

Subjunctive in &fttio Obllqua : 

ScIpiSnl SUanSque ddnec revocati ab senatu forent prorogatum im« 
perium est. Liv. Scipio and SHanus had their command extended untU 
" t?iey should haw been recoiled by the senate," 
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574. Dum, donec, and qnoad, ttntily take the Subjuuctive when 
Suspense and Design are involved : 

Verg^us dum collegam consuleret moratus est. Liv. Vergimua 
delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. 

At tibi sit tanti n5n indulgere theatris, dum bene de vacuo pectore 
cedat amor. Ov. But let it he toorth the cost to you (= deem it worth the 
cost) 7U)t to indulge in 'play-going^ untU love be fairly gone from (your) unten- 
anted bosom. 

Often with exspecto, I wait : 

.Rusticus ezspectat dum defluat amnis. Hob. T/ie down waits for the 
river to run off (dry). 
. Also : exspectareut, si (never Infinitive), 462, 2. 

Rbmark. — The Subjunctive is Bometime? used in narrative with dum, tohilet and 
dOnee, while^ until, to express subordination (1^^^ cunii 585). The principle is that of 
Partial Obliquity. There is often a Causal or Iterative sense. 

Dum intentus in eum se r6z tStus Sverteret, alter 61Stam secHrim in caput 
d6j6cit. Ltv. While the king fixed upon him was quite turned away^ the other raised his 
axe and planted it in his skuU, (Averteret from the point of view of alter = dum yidet 
fiyertentem.) 

575. Dam,, with the Subjunctive, is used in Conditional 
Wishes : Negative, dum n6 = n6 mterim. 

5dexint dum metnant. Attius. Let them luxte so long as they fea/r (pro- 
vided that, if they will only fear). 

Dumne ob malefacta peream parvX [id] aestimo. Plaut. (379.) 

So also dummodo, modo, provided only, ordy : 

Dummodo m5rata recte veniat, d5tSta est satis. Plaut. Provided 
ordy she come with a good diaracter, she is endowed (= her dowry is) enough, 

Multa [in eo] adn^anda sunt : eligere modo curae sit. QniNT. Ma/ny 
tilings in him are to be admired ; ordy you must be careful to clioose. 

C5pia placandl sit modo parva tuL Ov. (429, K. 1.) 



III. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 
Antequam and Priusquam with the Indicative. 

576. Antequam and priusquam, before, take the Present, Per- 
fect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is stated as 
a fact. I'he Present is used in anticipation of the Future. 

The elements ante, antea, prius-quam, are often separated. 

Skmark.— As priuB (ante) -quam is negative in its signification (s necdum), the 
Ind. is sometimes found where we should expect the Subjunctive. 
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677. The Present Indicative is used after Positive Sentences 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dicam. CiC. Before 1 
return to the subject, I wiU say a few things of myself 

Omnia ezperiri certmn est priusquam pereo. Ter. lam determined to 
try everything before I perish. (Priusquam perewaa. =^ sooner than perish, 
to keep from perishing.) 

Rbxabk.— The fare Perfect Indicative is used of Iterative Action. (569.) 
BociliSra sunt ingenia priiuiqaam obdtLmeriuit. Quint. 
The Present Sabjonctive is more common in general statements. 

578. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative are 
used both after Positive and after Negative clauses. 

After Negative clanses the construction Is more common and the connection alwajB 
close : KOn priiiB^iiam=diiiii* 

IiegatI n5n ante profecti quam impositSs in nSves mllites Tldenml 
Lrv. The envoys did not set out untU they saw tJie soldiers on board, 

Neque defatigabor antequam illorum vias ratiSnesque percepero et 
pro omnibus et contra omnia dXsputandl. Oic. 1 will not let myself grow 
wea/ry before (until) 1 learn (shall have learned) ^w* methods of disputing for 
and against everything. 

Subjunctive in Qr&tio Obllqoa : 

ThemistocI§s collegis suis praedizit, at ne prios Ijacedaemoniomm 
ligatds dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus. Nep. (546.) (NoUte dl- 
mittere priusquam ego ero remissus.) 

Antequam and Priusquam with the 8ub}uncttve. 

679. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunctive 
when an ideal limit is given; when the action is expected, con- 
tingent, designed, or subordinate. 

An ideal limit involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary cod- 
sequence. After Positive sentences, the Subjunctive is the rule, especially 
in Generic sentences and in narrative. (Compare cum, 686.) After 
Historical Tenses the Subjunctive is almost invariable when the action 
does not, or is not to, take place. 

The translation is often before, and the verbal in -ing. 

Ante vidimus fulguratiSnem quam sonum "audiamus. Sen. We see 
the flash of lightning before hearing tJie sound (we may never hear it). 

In omnibus negStiis priusquam aggrediare adhibenda est praei>arStio 
dlligens. Cic. In aU affairs, before addressing yourself (to them), you mttst 
make use of careful preparation, (Ideal Second Person.' 
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Oollem celeriter priusquam ab adversSriis sentiatiir commnnit. Caes. 
He speedily fortified tlie hiU before lie was perceived by Oie enemy (too soon to 
be perceived by the enemy). (Prius quam = prius quam at.) 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excederet pugna erat expertus. Lrv. 
Hannibal had tried everything before withdrawing from the fight ( = to avoid 
withdrawing from the fight). 

Saepe magna indoles virtutis prius quam rel publicae prSdesse potu- 
isset ezstincta est. Cic. Often hath great native worth been extinguished 
before it could be of service to the State* 

Ducentis annis antequam urbem R5mam caperent in Italiam Gkdli 
descenderunt. Lrv. (It was) two hundred years before their taking Rome 
(that) tJie Oauls came down into Italy, 

Here the Sahjanctive gives the nataral point of reference. 

After the Negative : 

Inde n5n prius egressus est quam (= ibi manebat dum) rex earn 
In fidem reciperet. Nep. He did not come out until the king should take 
Mm under his protection, (He stayed to make the king take him under 
his protection.) 

Bexabk. — When the will is involved, potius quam is nsed in the same way as prina 
quam. 

SSpugnS potius quam serviSs. Cic. FlgM it wU rather than be a slave, 

lY. CONSTRUCTIONS OF OUM (QUUM). 
680. Cnm is a relative conjunction, and stands nearer to the 
Ablative than to the Accusative in signification, perhaps also in 
form (quo(fi)m). Cum is the classic spelling, as well as the 
classic pronunciation. 
581. There are three great uses of cum : 
I. Temporal cum {when — then) takes the Indicative ; 
11. Historical cum, ew, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 

junctivB ; 
III. 1. Causal cum, as, since ; and 

2. Concessive cum, tohereas, although, takes the Subjunc- 
tive. 

I. Onm ver appetit, mllites ex hlbernXs movent, When spring op- 
proacheSy soldiers move out of winter-quarters. 

it. Oum ver appeteret, Hannibal ex hibemis m5vit, As spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter-quarters. 

III. 1. Oum vSr appetat, ex hIbemIs movendmn est, As (since) spring 
is approaching^ we must move out of winter-quarters. 
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Ill 2. Chun ver appeteret, tamen hostSs ez hlbemlB n5n mSrSront, 

Whereas (althougb) spring was appraaohing, n6f>ertheles8 the enemy did not 
move out of winter-quarters. 

Rkxabk.— So called oam inyersam (earn in the apodosie) is as natural in BngliBh as 
In Latin. The mood is the Indicative. 

Jam Tfir appetebat, cam Hannibal ez hibernis mOvit . Lnr. Spring was {already) 
approaching^ when Hannibal moved out qf winter-quartere. 

An illoatratlTe fact is sometimes added by oum, interim, qnidem, etc., with the 
Indicative. 



I. Temporal Cum. 

682. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indicative, 
to designate merely temporal relations. 

In the Principal clause, a temporal adverb or temporal expression is fre- . 
quently employed, such as tum,tano, tJien; nunc, now; diSs, day; tempus, 
time ; jam, already ; vix, scarcely ; and the like. 

Animus, nee cum adest nee cum discedit, apparet. Cic. Tlie soul is not 
visibUy either when it is present^ <w when it departs. 

Sex librSs tunc de Republics scrlpsimus cum gnbemacula relpublicae 
tenebamus. Cic. I wrote the six books about tJie State at tJie time wh^n I held 
the helm of tJie Slate, 

Recordare tempus illud cum pater Curio maerens Jacebat in lecto. 
Cic. Bemember tJie time wlien Curio the father lay abed from grief 

Iiongum illud tempus cum n5n ero magis me movet quam hoc exi- 
guum. Cic. TJiat long time (to come), when I shall not exist, has more effect 
on ms than this scant (present time). 

Jam dllucescebat cum signum consul dedit. LiY. By this time day 
was beginning to dawn, when the consul gave the signal, (See 581, R) 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Pater, hominum inmiortSlis est infamia. Stiam turn ylvit cum esse 
oredas mortuam. Plaut. . FatMry immortal is tJie iUrfame of the world. It 
lives on even when you think tltxit it is dead, 

Rbmarks.— 1. Fnit cum commonly follows the analogy of other characteristic rel»- 
tiyes (634), and takes the Subjunctive : 

Fait tempus cum (=fait cum) rflra colerent hominSs. Varbo. There was a time 
when all manMnd tilled, fields = were countrymen. 

The Indicative is rare. 

2. Meminl cum, / remember the time when^ takes the Indicative ; bat audire cum 
takes the .Subjunctive parallel with tlie Participle: 

Andlvl M6trod9ram enm d6 his ipsis disputSret Cic. I have heard Metrodomt 
diecuseiing) these very mxiUers. 

3. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time are treated as 
Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multl anni sunt cum (= multOs annOs) in aere meO est. {R ie) many years (ttial) 
he has been (321) in my debt. 
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Mnltl annl sunt eum (= xnnltls annls) in aere meO nOn Itiit. It is many years 
that he has not been (since he was) in my debt. 

NOndum centum et decern annl sunt com (= ex quO = abhino annOs) d6 pe- 
elinils repetnndls iSta lex est* Cic U is not yet 110 years since the law concerning ex- 
tortion was proposed, 

583. Coincident Action. — When the actions of the two 
clauses are coincident, cam is almost equivalent to its kindred 
relative quod, in that : 

Cum tacent, clamant Cic. Wlien (= in that) they care silent, tJiey cry 
aloud, 

Diad omnia cum hominem nominavl Plin. Ep. I hate mid ewrything, 
in naming the man. 

584. Conditional use of Cum. — Cum with the Future, Future 
Perfect, or Universal Present, is often almost equivalent to si, 
if, with which it is sometimes interchanged : 

Cum poscia, posce Lattne. Juv. WTien {If) you ask (for anything), 
ask in Latin. 

Cum veniet contra, digits oompesce labellum. Juv. When (If) he 
meets you, padlock your lip with your finder, 

585. Iterative use of Cum. — Cum in the sense of quoties, as 
often as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action : 

Solet cum s§ purgat in me confsrre omnem culpam. GiG. He is accus- 
tomed, wTien he clears Mmself, to put off aU the blame on me. 

Ager cum multds ann5s requiSvit uberiSrSs e£ferre frnges solet. Gic. 

Cum palam ejjus anuU ad palmam converterat QygSs a nullS videba- 
tur. Cic. (569.) 

Rbmark.— The Sabjnnctive is also found (660, R.) : 

Cum in jtLs dtlcl dSbitSrem vldissent, undique convolSbant Lit. Whenever 
they saw a debtor to/ten to court, they made it a rule to hurry together from aU quarters. 



11. Historical Oxxm, 

586. Cum, toJieJi {as), is used in narrative with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive of contemporaneous action, with the Pluperfect 
Subjunctive of antecedent action. 

Remark.— The Bubordlnate clanse generally precedes, and often indicates Causal as 
well as Temporal relation. The Subjunctive in some cases seems to be due to the Latin 
tendency to express Inner connection (evolution) by the Subjunctive. In the absence 
of participles, cum with the Subjunctive is a parallel construction. Comp. 618 with 684. 

13 
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AgeailSus cum ex Aeg3rptd reverteretur dScessit. Nep. AgesUaua 
died as he was returning from Egypt. 

ZenSnem cum Athenls essem audiSbam frequenter. Gig. Whti^ I was 
(Being) at Athens, Ilieard Zeno (lecture) /r«^^n%. . . 

Athenienses cum statuerent ut xULves conscenderent, Oyndlum quon- 
dam Buadehtem ut in urbe manerent, lapidibus cooperuerunt. Gic. 
(546.) 

Cum Caesar AncSnam occupasset, urbem rellquimns. Cic. When 
(As) (jO/esa/r had occupied Ancona (Caesar haviug occupied Ancoua), Iltft the 
dty, 

Attalus moritur alterS et septuagesimS ann5, cum quattuor et qua- 
draginta annds regnasset. Lrv. Attalus died in his s&oenty-second year^ 
having reigned forty-four years. 

IIL Causal and Oaneessite Cum. 
1. Causal Cum. 

687. Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, with the Sub- 
junctive, is used to denote the reason, and occasionally the 
motive, of an action : 

Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe n5n sit. 
Cic. &nce these things are so, it is made out (proved) tJiai nothing is bad that 
is not dishonorable. 

Cum Athenas tanquam ad mercatiiram bonSrum artium sis profectus, 
inanem redire turpissimum est. Cic. As (Since) you set out for AtJiens as 
if to market for good qualities, it would be utterly disgraceful to return empty 
Oiauded). 

Dol5 erat pugnandum, cum par non esset armis. Kep. He Jiad to fight 
by stratagem, as lie (seeing that he) was not a match in arms. 

Remark.— The Sabjnnctive is used becaase the relation is a mere conception (charac- 
teristic) ; that it is a mere conception is emphasized by quippe and utpotOi as in the 
relative sentence. 

On the occasional use of oum with the Ind. in a cansal sense, see S67. Oftener in 
earlier Latin. 

2. Concessive Cum. 

588. Cciusal cum, whereas, becomes Concessive cum, whereas, 
although, when the cause is not sufficient : the relation is often 
adversative. 

Nihil mS adjuvit cum posset. Cic. He gave me no assistance, altTiough 
(at ft time when) he had it in his power, 

Oum prImX ordines hostium conoidissent, tamen acerrime reliqnl re- 
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listebant. Cabs. AltJwugh the first ranks of the enemy TiadfaUen (been cut 
to pieces), nevertlieless tJie rest resisted most vigorously. 

Perire artem putamus nifii apparet, com desinat ars esse, si appSret 
Quint. We think thai (our) art is lost unless it shotos^ whereas it ceases to be 
art if it shows, 

589. Cum — ^tam. — When ctun, wheuy tnm, then {both — and 
especially), have the same verb, the verb is put in the Indica- 
tive : 

Pausauias consilia cum patriae turn sibi inimica capiebat Kep. 
Pausanias eonceiwd plans that were hwrtful both to his country and especially 
to himself. 

When they have different verbs, the verb with com may be 
in the Subjunctive, which often has a concessive force : 

Sisennae historia cum facile omnes superiSres vincat, turn indicat 
tamen quantum absit a summS. Cic. Mthxmghihe history of Sisenna easily 
surpasses aU former histories, yet it shows how far it is from 'the highest 
(mark). 

Conditional Sentences. 

590. In Conditional sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that which 
contains the consequence is called the Apodosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion, 
Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protaos the 
Dependent, clause. 

591. Sign of the Conditional. — The common conditional 
particle is si, if, 

BEXARK9.— 1. SI iB a locative case, literally sOy in those drcumstancea (comp. gl-c, so). 

So in English : " I would by combat make her good, so were I a man."— Shakesp. 

Hence, Conditional clauses witli si may be regarded as adverbs in the Ablative case, 
and are often actually represented by the Ablative Absolute. ^ 

2. The connection with the Causal Sentence is shown by ifi qaidein, which in later 
Latin is almost = quoniam- 

8. The temporal particles oam and qnando, when^ and the locative ubi, are also used 
to indicate conditional relations in which the idda of Time or Space Is involved. 

592. Negative of sl. — The negative of si is either si nOn or nisL 
Si nOn negatives a particular word, if not ; nisi, unless, nega- 
tives the whole idea — restricts, excepts. 

Si ndn is the rule — w 
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1. When the positive of the same verb precedes : 

Si leceris, magnam habebo gratiam ; si non fecexfs, ignoscam. Cic. 
If you do it, I will be very grateful to you; if you do not, I wUl forgive (you). 

2. When the Condition is concessive : 

% mihi bona republics frul n5n licueiit, at carebo mala. Cic. If 1 

sfioU not be allowed to enjoy good govemm^t, IsliaU cU least be rid of had. 

Nisi is in favorite use after negatives : 

Parvl (= nihill) sunt forls axma nisi est consilium domL Cic. Of 

little (value) are ai^ms abroad unless there is wisdom at Twme, 

Non possem vivere nisi in Utterls viverem. Cic. I could not live unr 
less I lived in study. 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceas. Cic. Merrwry wanes unless (ex- 
cept) you exercise it. (Si n5n exerceas, in case you fail to exercise it.) 

So nisi si, except in case : 

Miseros illudi nolunt homines nisi si sS forte Jactant. Cic. Men do not 
like to have the unfortunate mocked unless (except in case) they happen to 
swagger. 

Remarks.— 1. Sometimes the difference is unesseDtial : 

Nisi Ctirio fuisset, hodie t6 muscae oomedissent. Quint. ^ it had not beenjor 
Curio^ the flies wovid have eaten you up this day. SI nOn f oisset woald be eqnally correct. 

2. Kisi and nisi si are often used after neg itive sentences or equivalents in the signi- 
fication of but, except,, be6ide8, only : 

Inspice quid portem ; nihil hic nisi triste vidfibis, Ov. Examine what lam 
bringing; you will see nothing here except (what is) sad. 

Falsns honor juvat et mendSx inl^mia terreti quern nisi mendScem et men- 
dOsum? Hob. '■'' False honor charms and lying slander scares, whom but the false and 
faulty /"—-Bbougham. 

3. Nisi quod introduces an actual limitation— wt^ the exception, that: 

Nihil acciderat [FolycratI] quod n511et nisi quod Snulum qu9 dfilectabStnr 
in marl abjScerat Cic Nothing had hapjyened to Polycrates that he cofdd not have 
fvished, except that he had thrown into (he sea a ring in which lie took delight (= a favorite 
ring). So praeterquam quod. 

Nihil peccat nisi quod nihil peccat. Plin. Bp. Re makes no blunder except—that 
hs m^Jces no blunder (" faultily faultless "). 

4. Nisi forte, unless perhaps, nisi v6r0, unless indeed^ with the Indicative, either 
limits a previous statement, or makes an ironical concession : 

Nemo fere saltat sSbrius nisi forte insSnit. Oic. There is scarce any one that 

dances (when) sober, unless perhaps he i^ cracked. 

Licet honesta morte dCfangl, nisi forte satius est vict5ris exspectSre arbi- 

trium. Curt. We are free to die an JiOTwrable death, unless perhaps it is better to awaii 

the pleasure of the conqueror. 

6. NI is antiquated or poetical, and is equivalent to si nQn : 

NI pSr6re vellff, pereundum erit ante lucernSs. Juv. (532, H. 3.) 

Ido in oaths, promises, and the like (probably also in quid nl and nlmlrnm) : 

Feream nl piscem putSvI esse. Vabro. May Idle \f Ididnot think it was aJUh. 
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593. Ttvo Conditions excluding each the other, — ^When two 
conditions exclude each the other, si is tised for the first; sin, if 
not (but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, but ; minus, less (not) ; 
secus, otherwise ; aliter, else : 

Mercatura, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est; sin magna et cdpiSsa, 
non est admodnm vituperanda. Cic. MerearUile btmnesSf if it is pet%, is 
to be considered dirty (work) ; if (it is) not (petty, but) greai and cMndant 
(= conducted on a large scale), it is not to be found fault with much. 

Rbxabk.— If the Verb or Predicate is to be supplied tcom the context, si minilSi if 
less (not), 8ln minus, sin aliter, if otherwise, are commonly used, rarely si nOn : 

£d1Lo t6onm onm6s tnOs ; si minnsi qnam plflrimOs. Cio. Take out icith you att 
your (followers) ; ^ not, as many as possible. 

Odero si poterO ; si nOn, invltns amftbo. Oy. (234, R. 2.) 

594. Other Forms of the Protasis. — 1. The Protasis may be 
expressed by a Relative : 

Qui videret nrbem captam diceret. CiG. WJioso had seen it^ had said 
(hat tJie city was taken, 
Allraretur qui turn cemeret. Lrv. (252.) 

2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle : 

Si latet ars, prddest ; affert deprensa pudorem. Oy. IfaHis concealed, 
it does good ; (if) detected, it brings sJiame, 

Mazimas virtutes JaoSre omnes necesse est voluptate dominante. 
Cic. All the greatest virtues mvAt necessarily Ue prostrate^ if the pleasure (of 
the senses) is mistress. 

Nihil potest evenire nisi causa antecedente. Cic. Nothing can happen^ 
unless a cause precede, 

3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier : 

Fecerunt servl Milonis quod suos quisque serv5s in tall re facere 
voluisset. Ctc. The servants of Milo did what eacfi man would have wished 
his servants to do in such case (si quid tale accidisset). 

At bene non poterat sine piiro pectore vIvL LucB. Bui there could be 
no good living without a clean heart (nisi purum pectus esset). 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, 
what is more common, by an Imperative : 

Tristis es ? indignor quod sum tibi causa dol5zis. Ov. (542.) 
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CSdit amor rebus : res age, tutus eris. Oy. Lo'oe yields to btmriess ; do 
hisinesa (if you plunge into business), you will be safe, 

Immuta verborum collocationem, perierit tota res. Cic. (236, R. 4.) 

596. Correlatives of Si. — The correlatives of Si are : Sic, so ; 
ita, thus ; but they are comraonly not expressed. Occasionally 
turn, then ; and eft condidOne, on those terms, are employed. 

De frumentd responsum est ita usurum eo populum RSmSnum, td pre- 
tium aociperent. Liv. In the matter of t/ie com^ ans^joer was made that the 
Boman people would a/oail themsdves of it, on condition that tliey (tccepted the 
wilue. 



CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

596. Conditional sentences maybe divided into three classes, 
according to the character of the Protasis : * 

L Logical Conditional Sentences : Si, with the Indicative. 
11. Ideal Conditional Sentences : Si, with Present and Per- 
fect Subjunctive. 
IIL Unreal Conditional Sentences: Si, with Imperfect and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive. 



L LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

597. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
elements in question, according to the formula : 

If this is so, then that is so ; if this is not so, then that is not 
so. 

It may be compared with the Indicative Question. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative; the Apodosis is generally in 
the Indicative ; but in future relations any equivalent of the 
Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used. 



* In Bome grammars of Greek and Latin, conditional sentences, and sentences involv- 
ing conditional relations, have been divided into particular and general. Whether a con- 
dition be particular or general depends simply on the character of the Apodosis. Any 
form of the Conditional Sentence may be general, if it luiplieg a role of action. The 
foixns for Iterative action have been given. (668, S09.) 
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Protasis. 
81 id crediS| 

y you believe that, 
SI idcredebas, 

IfyouMievedthat, 
B. id credidisU, 

If you (have) believed that. 
Si id cr§deS| 

If you (shall) believe that, 
Bl id crediderifl, 

If you (shall have) b€Ueve(d) that, 
SI quid credidifltl, 

^ you have believed anything 
(= when you helicve anything). 
Si qnid crSdideras, 

If you had believed anything 
(= when yon believed anything). 



Apodosis. 
exrag, 

you are going wrong. 
errabas, 

you were going wrong, 
exrSstI, 

you hone gone (yoa went) wrong, 
errabis, 

you wiU (be) go^vi^ wrong; (284, B). 
erraverisi 

yofu will have gone (will go) wrong, 
erras, 

you go wrong, Comp. 6fi8. 
errabas, 

you went wrong. 



Si si^ritain ducit, vlvit. Cic. If Tie is drawing (his) breatJi (breatliing) 
he is limng. 

Parvl sunt forls arma nisi est consilium domL Cic. (412, R 1.) 

SI occldl, recte iScl ; sed nSn occidl. Quint, ff I kUled him, I did 
right; hut I did not kUl him, 

Naturam si sequemur dacem, nnnquam aberrabimus. CiC. ff we 
(shall) foUow nature (as our) guide, we shaU never go astray. 

Improbos tH mens consnlatos snstulerit, multa saecula propSgSiit reZ 
pnblicae. Cic If my consulship shaM Iiave done away with the destructives^ 
it vnU have added many ages to the life of the State, 

SI pes condoloit, O. dens, ferre non possumus. CiC. (569.) 

Stomachabatur senez, si quid asperius duceram. Gic. (569.) 

VIvam, si vivet ; si cadet ilia, cadam. Prop. Let me live, if she lives ; 
if sJie faUs, let me faU. 

. Nunc si forte potes, sed n5n potes, optima coqjuz, fiidtls gaude tot 
mihi morte malls. Ov. Now, if haply you can, hut you cannot, noble wife^ 
r^oice that so many evils Jiave been finisJied for me by death, 

Flectere si nequeS superSs, Acheronta movSbd. Vbrq. If I canH 
bend tJie gods above, III rouse (all) hell below. 

Si tot exempla virtutis n5n movent, nihil imquam movebit ; aS. tanta 
clades vllem vltam n5n ficit, nulla faciet. Liv. ijf so m^ny examples of 
ixdor stir you not, nothing vnU ever do it; if so great a disaster has not made 
Ufe cheap, none ever wiU, 

Desines timere si spirSre dSsiexIs. Sen. Tou wiU cease to fear, if you 
{sfuxll have) cease{d) to h^pe. 



Bbvarks.— 1. After a Verb of Saying or Thinking (OrStio OblIqaa),the Protasis 
must be put in the Sabjanctive, according to the role. 
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(SI id orSdis, errSs.) BIoo, t6, si id oredfis, errSre. 

dizl, te, si id orederSs, errfire. 
(SI id crfides, errSbis.) DIca t6, si id crOdfis, errStftnuii esse. 

dizl, t6, si id orSderfis, errStfUnim esse. 
(SI id orSdidistI, errSstl.) BIco, t6, el id orSdiderls, errSsse. 

dlzI, te, si id orddidissfti, errfisse. 

For examples, see OrStio Obllqua, 660. 

2. The Subjunctive is used by Attraction : 

B6te texunt arSneolae at si qnid inbaeserit confioiant. Cio. (SI quid inhaeeit, 
oonficiunt) (666.) 

3. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjunctive in connection with the TJniverMil 
Present : 

Senecttls plena est voluptStis si ills scifis tltl. Sen. Old ag€ U full af pUamare^ 
iif you know (if one knows) how to enioy it. 

Memoria minnitnr nisi earn exerceSs. Cio. (592.) 

4. SIve— slve (sen— sen) almost invariably takes the Logical form. (499.) 

Sen Tlcit, ferOoiter instat victis ; sen viotns est, instanrat enm viotOribns oer- 
tSmen. Liv. ^ n» vanquishes (569), hs presses the vanquished furioudy ; \f he is van- 
guished, he renews the struggle tvith the vanquishers. 

IL IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

598. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the matter 
as still in suspense. The supposition is more or less fanciful, 
and no real test is to be applied. There is often a wish for or 
against. 

The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for continued 
action, and in the Perfect Subjunctire for completion or attain- 
ment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are often 
found. The Universal Present is frequently used, especially in 
combination with the Ideal Second Person (597, R. 3, 666, E. 1). 

On the difference between Subjunctive and Future, see 250. 

Protasis. Apodosis. 

SI id credas, erres, 

J[f you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong, 

SI id credaS| erraveris, 

If you should (were to) bdieve that, you would go wrong. 

SI id crediderfs, erres, 

1. If you should (prove to) have believed 

that (Perfect ; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong* 

2. If you should (come to) bi>lieve that 

(Aor. ; Action Fatare), you toould be going wrong. 

SI id credideris (rare), erraveris, 

Jf you (should have) believe{^) that, you would (have) ^o(ne) wrong. 
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Si viclnus tuuB equum meliSrem habeat quam tans est, tuumne equum 
malis an illius ? Cic. If your 'Mvghbor (were to) haw a better horse than 
yours w, would yaii "prefer your Iwrse or his f 

6i gladinm quia apud te sana mente deposuerit, repetat insaniens, 
reddere peccatum sit, officium non reddere. CiG. If a man in sound 
mind were to deposit (to heave deposited) a sword with you (aud), reclaim it 
(when) madj tt would be wrong to return it, right not to return it. 

Si nunc me suspendam meam operam. luserim, et mels inimlcls volup- 
tatem creaverim. Plaut. Should I hang myself now^ I should (thereby) 
(have) fool{e([) my work away^ and give(n) to my enemies a charming treat. 

Ut redeant veteres : Ciceroni nemo ducentds nunc dederit numm5B 
nisi fulseiit anolus ingens. Juv. Let the ancients return : no one would 
give Cicero now-ardays two hundred two-pences unless a huge ring glittered (on 
his hand). 

Si 18 destituat, nihil satis tutum habebis. LiY. Should 7ie leave us in the 
lurch, you toUlfind no safety. 

Bl valeant homines, ars tua, Phoebe, jacet. Oy. Should men keep weU^ 
your art, Phoebus, is naught. 

Otia si tclas, pexiere Oupidinis arcus. Ov. (195, R. 6.) 

Senectus est plena voluptatis, si iUS scias uti. Sen. (597, R, 3.) 

Memoria minuitur nisi earn exerceas. Ctc. (592.) 

Nulla est ezcusatio peccati, si amici causa pecclLveils. Cic. It is no 
excuse far a sin to have sinned foi' the sake of a fiHend. 

Rbxarks.— 1. The Potential of the Past coincides in form with the Unreal of the 
Present (Comp. 252, R 2.) Clear examples of definite persons are rare. Hob. Sat. 1. 8, 6. 

Of indefinite persons : HlrSrStur qui turn oerneret. Lnr. (352.) 

So. Erat Qoinotins, si ofiderSs, plfioSbilis. Lit. Quinciius was, if you yielded to 
/m/i.(t«nre to be) placable. (Est si oSdSs.) 

SI luxuriae temperSret, avfiritiam nOn timCrBs. Tac. if he were to control his 
love of pleasure, you should not Jiave feared avarice. (SI temperet, nOn timeSs.) 

2. The lively fancy of the Roman often employs tlie Ideal where we should expect the 
Unreal. (Comp. 248,. R. 2.) 

Til si hic sis, aliter sentifis. Ter. if you were I (Pnt yonrself in my place), you 
would think differenUy. 

Haec si tScum patria loqufttur, nanne impetrSre dSbeat ! Cio. ^ ymr country 
Bliould (were to) gpeak thus with you, ought s/ie not to get (what she wants) ? 

In comparing Ideal and Unreal Conditionals, exclude future verbs such as posse, and 
velle, &c. The future sense of such unreal conditionals comes from the auxiliary. 

Sometimes the conception shifts in the coarse of a long sentence : 

SI revlviscant et tScnm loquantur—quid tSlibus vlrls respondSrSs 1 Cio. Jf 
Uiey should come to life again, and speak with ijou-^hai ansu)er would you make to such 
menf 

3. In Brfitio Obllqna the difference between Ideal and Logical Future is necessarily 
effaced, so far as the mood is concerned. (659.) 

HI. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 
599. The Unreal Conditional sentence is used of that which 
is Unfulfilled or Impossible, and is expressed by the Imperfecj; 

13* 
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Subjunctive for continued action — ^generally, in opposition to 
the Present ; and by the Pluperfect Subjunctive — unifonnly in 
opposition to the Past. 

The notion of Impossibility comes from the irreversible character of the 
Past Tense. Compare the Periphrastic Conjug. Perfect and Imperfect. 
Ai^y action that is decided is considered Past. (Comp. 266, R. 3.) 

Protasis. Apodosis. 

SI id crederes, errSres, 

If you believed (were believlDg) that^ [you do not,] you would be going wrong, 

81 id credidisses, erravissSs, 

](f you had believed that, [yoa did not,] you would hODe gone wrong, 

Sapientia n5n ezpeteretur, si nihil efficeret. Cic. . Wisdom would not 
be sought after , if it did no practical good. 

Oaederem te, nisi Xrascerer. Sen. IshovMflog yoUy if I were not getting 
angry, 

SI ibi te esse sc^Bem, ad te ipse vSnissem. Cic. If I had known you 
were t^iere, IsJiould have come to you myself. 

Hectora quia nosset, si felix Trqja fuisBet. Ov. WJio would know (of) 
Hector, if Troy had been Mppyf 

Nisi ante R5ma profectus esses, niino eam certe relinqneres. Cic. If 
you Tiad not departed from Borne before, you would certainly leaw it now. 

Ego nisi peperissem, R5ma non oppugnaretur ; nisi fllium haberem, 
libera in libera patria mortna essem. Lrv. Had I not become a motlier. 
Borne would not he besieged ; had I not a son, IsJtoidd have died a free woman 
in a free land. 

Remarks.— 1. The Imperfect Subjanctive is Bometimes nsed in opposition to con- 
tinuance in the Past Tliis is necessarily the case when the Protasis is in the Imperfect, 
and the Apodosis in the Pluperfect, except when the Impei-fect denotes opposition to a 
general statement, which holds good both for Past and for Present : 

N5n tam facile opSs CarthSginis tantae conddissent, nisi Sicilia classibus 
n58trl8 patSret. Cic. The great regourcee of CatiMge (Carthage with her great re- 
sources) would not ha-oe fallen so readily, if Sicily had not been open to our fleets. 

SI pudOrem habSrSs, nltimam mihi pensiSnem mihi rexnlsissSs. Sbn. If you 
had (- you had not, as you have not) any delicacy, you would have let me off from the lad 
payment. 

Memoriam ipsam cum vQce perdidissfimus, si tam in nSstrS potestSte esset 
ObllviscI qnam tacSre. Tag. We shotUd have lost memory itse^, together with utterance, 
if it were as much in our power to forget as to keep silent. 

The Imperfect in both members is rare : 

SI PrOtogenSfi lalysum illnm sunm caenS oblltum vid6ret, magnum, er6do, ao- 
ciperet dolOrem. Cic Jf Protogenes had seen thai famous lalyms of his besmeared with 
mud, he would have felt a mighty pang. 

Perhaps this may be regarded as a form of RepraesentStio. (659, R.) 

2. In Unreal Conditions, the Apodosis is sometimes expressed by the Imperfect In- 
dicative, when the action Is represented as interrupted (224) ; by the Pluperfect and His- 
torical Perfect, when the conclusion is confidently anticipated. (246, R. 3.) 
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LSbebar longias, nisi me retinaissem. Cic. (346, K. 3.) 

OmnlnO erat supervacua doctrlna, si nfittlra sufficeret. Quint. 

Feractum erat bellum, si Fompejum opprimere firnndusil potuisset. Flob. 
The war was (had been) JlnUhed, if he had been aide to crush Pompey at BrunduHum. 

The Imperfect Indicative is sometimes found in the Protasis: 

Ipsam tibi epistolam mlsissem, nisi tarn subito fratris pner proficiscSbStnr. 
Cic. 1 should have sent you the letter itse^^ if my brotJier^s servant was not starting so 
suddenly. 

8. The Indicative is the regular construction with verbs which signify Possibility or 
Power, Obligation or Necessity— so with the Active and Passive Periphrastic— vix. 
paene, scarcely, hardly, and th<j like. 

Consul esse qui potui, nisi eum vltae eursumtenuissem r Cic. ffow eould Ihave 
been consul, if I had not kept that course of life? 

Ant&nl potuit gladiOs contemnere, si slo omnia dizisset. Jinr. Sis might have 
despised Antony's swords, if he had thus said all (that he did say). 

ImendfittUrns, si lieuisset, eram. Ov. I should have removed thefauUs, \f 1 had been 
free (to do it). 

In bona venttLrus, si paterCre (R. 10 fait. Ov. He would have come into (my) pro- 
perty, if you had permitted it. 

Fons iter paene hostibus dedit (paene dedit = dabat = dattlrus erat.) nl flnus 
vir f uisset. Li v. The bridge well nigh gave a passage to the enemy, had it not been for one 
tnan. 

4. In (!Jratio Obllqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is formed by the 
Periphrutic Pra»ent and Perfect Infinitive (149), for the Active, fatUrum (fore) ut, ftt- 
tHrom fuisse ut for Passive and Supineleas Yerbt. 

A. Dice (dizl), t6, si id crSderSs, errSttrum esse. 

B. BIco (dixl), te, si id cr6didis86s, errfttflrum fuisse. 

A, DIco (dizl), si id crfiderfis, fore ut dSoiperfiris. 

B. Dleo (dixl), si id crSdidissfis, fattirum fuisse ut dficiperSris. 

A is very rare ; A, theoretical. For the long form, B, the simple Perfect Infinitive is 
found. Examples, see 6G2, R. In B, fuisse is seldom omitted. 

5. When the Apodosis of un Unreal Conditional is made to depend on a sentence 
which requires the Subjunctive, the Pluperfect is turned into the Periphrastic Perfect 
Subjunctive; the Imperfect form is unchanged. 

K5n dubito, ] quin, si id cr6der6s, errSrSs, 
2 do not doubt, \ thai, if you believed that, you ufould be going *orong. 

KQn dubitSbam, f quin, si id crMidissfis, errSttlrus fueris, 
/ did not doubts j that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong, 

Honestum tSle est ut, vel si ignQrSrent id hominSs, esset laudSbile. Cio. 
Tiirtue is a thing to desejrve praise, even if men did not know it. 

Nee dubium erat quin, si tam pauci simul obire omnia possent, terga datfbrl 
hostCs fuerint. Liv. Th&re was no doubt that, if it had been possible for so small a num- 
ber to have managed every thithg at the same time, the enemy would have turned their 
hacks. 

Die quidnam factHrus fueris, si eO tempore censor fuissfis ? Lrv. Tell (me) whai 
ymt uwuld have done, if you had been censor at that time f 

AdeS inopiS coactus est Hannibal, ut, nisi tum fugae speoiem abeundfli 
timuisset, Galliam repetltllrus fuerit. Liv. Hannibal was so hard pressed by wanfi 
ofprovisums, thai, had he not at the lime feared (presenting) the appearance cf flight byre 
treating, he toould have gone back to Gaul. 

The Periphrastic Pluperfect Subjunctive occurs rarely, and then only In the Depen^ 
ent Interrogative. 

FotuI ('^46, R.l)commonly becomes potuerim, and the Peiiphrastic T^ssiy^ witl^ fi^ 
becomes fuerim: 
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Hand dubiumfuit quln, nisi ea mora intervSnisset, oastra ed diSFUnioa eapX 
potnerint. Liv. There was no doubt tluU^ had not that delay interfered, the Fume camp 
could hm>e been taJcen on that day. 

The PasBive Conditional is unchanged : 

Id ille 8l repudiasset, dubitStis quin el vis esset allSta ? Cic J(fhe had r^ 
iected that, do you doubt that force would have been brought (to bear) on hitnf 

The active form is rarely unchanged. (Liv. 11. 33.) In the absence of the periphrastic 
tense use potuerim. 
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600. Omissmi of the Oonditional /S'^^/^.— Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side without 
a Conditional sign : 

An iUe mihi (351) liber, oul mulier imperat? poscit, dandum est; 
vocat, veniendum; ejicit, abeundum; minatur, esctimescendum. Cic. 

Or is he free (tell) me, to whom a woman gives o^^ders f she asks^ he mvM 
give; she caUs^ he must come ; she turns out (of door), he must go ; she 
threatens, he must be frightened. 

t^num oognoris, onmes ndxis. Tbb. You know one, you know aU. 

Dedisses hulc animd par corpus, fecisBet quod optabat. Plin. "Ep. 
Had you given him a body that was a match for his spirit, he would have ac- 
complisJied what he desired. 

601. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis. — When the Verb 
of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or the general 
idea of the verb is to be supplied from the Apodosis : 

Si quisquam, Oato sapiens fuit = SI quisquam fuit. Cic. J^ any one 

was wise, Gato was. 

602. Total Omission of the Protasis. — The Protasis is oftea 
contained in a Participle or involved in the context (594, 2). 

The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes mechanically ex- 
plained by the omission of an indefinite Protasis. See 252, E. 1. 

Nimio plus quam velim Volsc5rum ingenia sunt mobilia. Lnr. TJie 
dispositions of tlie Volscians are (too) much more unstable than I should like 
(if I had my way, if I could manage it, or what not). 

Velim Bic ezlstimes. CiG. I should like you to. think so. (Utlnam ezlsti. 
mSs!) 

Tarn fellx esses quam formdsissima vellem. Ov. (316). (Utinam esses !) 
The impossibility of definite ellipsis constitutes the Modality. 
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603. (hnission and Involution of the Apodosis.— 'The Apodo- 
sis is omitted in Wishes (254), and implied after verbs and 
phrases denoting Trial (462, 2). It is often involved in Oratio 
Obllqua, and sometimes consists in the general notion of Resulty 
Ascertainment, or the like. 

Si verum ezcutias, facies non uxor amatur. Juv. If you were to get 
out the truth (you would find that) it is the face, not tihe wife^ that is loved. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 

604. The Apodosis is omitted in comparisons with ut si, 
velnt 81, ac si, qnam si, tanquam si, qnasi, or simply velut and 
tanqnam, as if. 

The verb is to be supplied from the Protasis, as is common in 
correlative sentences. The Mood is the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the ordi- 
nary use of the conditional. In English, the translation implies 
the unreality of the comparison. 

Noli timere quasi [=quam timeas si] assem elephanto des. Quint. 
Ih7i*t be afraid^ as if you were giving a penny to an elephatU, 

Parvi prixno ortu sic jacent tanquam [= Jaceant si] omninS sine 
animd sint. Cic Babies, when first horn, lie (there), as \f tJiey Iiad no mind 
ataU, 

I£c est obstandum, mllites, velut si ante R5mana moenia pugnemus. 
Lrv. Here (is where) we must oppose t/iem^ soldiers, as if we were fighting 
before ihe walls of Home (velut obstemus, si pugnemus, as we would oppose 
them, if tee were to fight). 

Me Juvat, velut ipse in parte labSris ac pericull fiierim, ad finem belli 
F-onicI. pervenisse. Liv. / am delighted to have readied the end of the 
Punic war, as if Iliad shared in tJie toil and danger (of it). 

Suspectus tanquam ipse suas incenderit aedes. Juv. Suspected as if 
Tie liad (of having) set his own Iwuse on fire, 

Tantus patrSs metus cepit velut si jam ad portas hostis esset. Lrv. 
A great fear took hold of ths senators, as if the enemy were already at their 
gates. 

Deleta est AusSnum gens perinde ac si interneclvd beI15 certasset. 
Liv. Tlie Ausonian race was blotted out, just as if it had engaged in an in- 
ternecine war (war to the knife). 

. Hemarks.— 1. Occasionally the sequence is violated out of regard to the Conditional 
MassiliensSs in e5 honOre audlmus apud E5man5s esse ac si medium umbill 
cum Graeciae incolerent. Liv. We hear that the people of MarseUles are in as high 
honor with the Bomam asifthey inlidbited the mid-navel (= the heart) of Greece. 
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3. As in the ordinary conditional sentence, so In the comparative sentence, the 
Protasis may be expressed by a Participle : 

GFallX laetl nt expl9r£tS yictOriS ad castra SQmSnOrum pergpnnt. Cavs. The 
Oauls in their joy, as if (their) victory had beenfuUy ascertained, proceeded to the camp of 
the Romans. 

Antiochus sScllnis erat d6 bellO BOmSnO tamquam nOn transittUrls in Asiam^ 
BOmSnIs. Liy. Anti^xihtis was as unconcerned about ths war vjith Borne as \f the Bomana 
did not intend to cross over into Asia 3finor, 

CoNCBssiTE Sentences. 

605. Concessive Sentences are introduced — 

1. By the conditional Particles, etsi, etiamsl, tametsl. 

2. By the Generic Eelative, quanqnam. 

3. By the compounds, quamvls, qnantnmvls. 

4. By the Verb licet 

5. By the Final Particles, nt (n6). 

6. By qnnm (cum) ; all answering generally to the notion 
although. 

Remarks.— EtsI (et + si), even if; etiamsl, even now if ; tametsl, yet even if; 
quanquami (quam + qnaiii), to what extent soever ; quamylB, to what extent you 
choose ; qnantnmylB, to whM amount you choose ; licet, it is kftfree (perhaps intrans. 
of linquo, I leave). 

606. EtsI, etiamsl, and tametsl, take the Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, according to the general principles which regulate the 
use of si, if. The Indicative is more common, especially with 
etsi and etiamsl : 

De fiitiiils rebus etsI semper difficile est dioere, taxnen interdum con^ 
Jectura possis accedere. Oic Although it is always difficult to tell about 
the future, neverVveless you can sometimes come near it by guessing, 

Hamilcar etsi flagrabat bellandl cupiditate, tamen pad serviendum 
putavit. Nep. Although Hamilcar wa>s on fire with tJis desire of war yneoer-- 
theless lie tJoought that he ought to subserve (to work for) pea/ie, 

Inops ille etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habere certe potest. 
Cic. Tlie needy man (spoken of), if he cannot return a favor; can at least 
feel it. 

Me vera pro gratis loqul, etsI meuxn ingenium nSn moneret, necessi- 
tas cogit. Liv. £Jven if my disposition did not bid me^ necessity compels me 
to speak the truth instead of tlie smooth. 

Remark — SI itself is often concessive, 692. 

607. Qnanquam, to lohat extent soever, falls under the head of 
generic relatives (?46, E. 4), and, in the best authors, is con- 
strued with the Indicative : 
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Medici quanquam intellegunt saepe, tamen nunquamaogris dicunt, 
Ulo morbd e5s esse moriturdB. Cic. Altfumgh physicians often know, 
nefwrtJveless tJiey never tell their patients that they wiU die of t?iat disease, 

Rrmarks.— 1. The Patential SabjanctiTe is sometimes foand with quanquam r 
Quanquam exercitum qui in Volsols erat mSllett nihil rectLsSvit. Liy. Although 
he might well have pr^erred the army which was in the Votscian country^ nevertheless he 
made no ofijectUm. 

3. Quanquam is often need at the beginning of sentences, in the same way as the 
English, And yet^ Although, Uowever, in order to limit the whole preceding sentence ; less 
frequently etsit tametsl. 

8. The Indicative, with etsl and quanquam, i?, of course, liable to attraction into 
the Subjunctive in OrStio Obllqua. (509.) 

608. Quamvls follows the analogy of volo, / will, with which 
it is compounded, and takes the Subjunctive. Quantamvls and 
quamlibet (as conjunctions) belong to poetry and silver prose. 

Quamvis sint jiub aqua, sub aquS qualedlcere tentant. Ov. Aliho'ugh 
they be under i/ie water ^ under the water they try to revile, 

Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses. Yerg. Although lie 
was blacky although you were fair. 

Vitia mentis, qoantumvls ezigua sint, in mSJnB ezoednnt. Sen. 
Mental ailments ( = passions), n^ matter hmo slight they be^ go on increasing. 

REMARKS.— 1. In later Latin, quamvis and quanquam change parts : 

Quamvis ingeniO nOn valet, arte valet. Ov. Although he does notteUby genius^ he 
does tell by art. 

In Tacitus, for instance, quanquam regularly tias the Subjunctive. 

2. The Verb of quamvIs i» sometimes inflected: 

Quam velit sit potens, nunquam impetrSvisset. Cio. No matter how powerful 
she may be, she would never have obtained it. 

609. Licet retains its verbal nature, and, according to the 
Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Present and Perfect Sub- 
junctive : 

Iiicet izxideat si qui vult. Cic. Let any one laugh who wUl. 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juv. Though she herself 
is agloWy she r^&ices in tJie tortures of Tier lover, 

Sim licet extremumj sicat sum, missus in orbem. Ov. Although I be 
senty as I have been, to the end of tJie world. 

REjfABKs.— 1. Exceptions are extremely rare : Jut. xiii. 66. 
S. Quamvis is sometimes combined with licet. 

610. lit and nfi are also used concessively : 

Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas. Ov. Oranted (hat 
strength be lacking^ nevertheless you must praise (my) good will. 
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Ne sit summum malum dolor, malum certS est. C^c. Granted that 
pain he not the chief evil, an evil it certainly is. 

Remark.— -Ut ii5n can be used on the principle of the Specific Negative : 
^ Hic dies ultixnus est ; ut nOn sit, prope ab ultimo. Sen. 7%i8 it your last day ; 
gi^arded that it he not^ it is near the last. 

On ita— ut, see 255 ; on ut— ita, see 484, 2. 

611. Concessive sentence represented by a Participle or Pre- 
dicative Attribute. — The Concessive sentence may be represented 
by a Participle or Predicative Attribute. 

Risus interdum ita repente erumpit, ut eum cupientes tenere nequea- 
mus. Cic. Laughter between whiles (occasionally) hreaJcs out so suddenly ikai 
we cannot keep it down^ althoug/i, we desire to do so, 

Multorum te ocuU et aures non sentientem oustddient. Cic {Cf) 
many (the) ej/es and ears will keep guard over yoUy tlwugh you percevoe it not 
(without your perceiving it). • . " 

Quis Aristidem non mortuum dlligit. Cic. Who does not love Aristides, 
(thougli) deadf 

Remark.— Later writers combine etsi, quanquam, or quamyls* with the Participle 
or a Predicative attribute, or the like. 

Gaesarem mllitfis quamvls rectlsantem ultrd in Africam sunt secatl. Suet. 
The soldiers followed Caesar into Africa of their own motion^ although he declined it. 

Saepe bibi sUcds quamvls invltus amSrQs. Or. I have ofUn drunk bitter potions, 
altftough against my will. With Adjectives, quamvls, never so, is found even in Cicero. 

Relative Sentences. 

612. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English : so in the beginning of sentences, and 
in combination with Conjunctions and other Eelativcs. 

Remarks.— 1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal translation, may gene 
rally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstrative with an appropriate conjunction, 
or the employment of an ab^^tract noun : 

Quae quum ita sint. Now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

FuttLra modo exspectant ; quae quia certa esse nOn possunt, eOnfioiuntur et 
angOre et metH. Cic. They only look forward to ths future; and because that cannot be 
certain^ they wear themselves out toith distress and fear. 

Epicurus nQn satis polltus iXs artibus quas qui tenent, Srudltl appellantur. 
Cic. Epicurus is not suffidenUy polished by those accomplishments, from Vie possession of 
which, people are called cultivated. 

Notice especially quod in combination with si, ubi, in which quod means and as for 
that, and is sometimes translated by and, but, ther^ore, sometimes not at all. 

2. The Relative is the fertile source of many of the introductory particles of the com- 
pound sentence, and is therefore put last on account of the multiplicity of its uses. 

613. Relative sentences are introduced by the Relative Pro- 
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nouns in all their forms: Adjective, Substantive, and Adverbial. 
(See Tables 106 foil.) 

KBMAUK8.— 1. The relative adverbs of Place, and their correlatives', may be used 
Instead or a preposition with a relative. Unde« whence., is fVequently used of persons, 
the others less frequently : ibi = in 69, &c. ; ubi = is quOi &c. ; inde = ex 69, &c. ; 
unde = ex quQ, <&c. ; eO = in eum, &c. ; qu5 = in quern, &c. : 

Potest fieri nt is, unde te andlsse dicis, Iratus dixerit. Cio. it may be that he^ 
from whom you say you heard (it), said it in anger. 

2. The relative is not to be confounded with the dependent interrogative sentence. 
(469, R. 3.) 

Quae probat popnlns ego nfiscio. Sen. The things that the peopie apprwee^ I do 
not know (quid probet, what it is the people c^iproves). 

£t quid ego tS velim, et ttL quod quaeris, scifis. Tbb. Tou shaU know both what 
(it is) Iwant ^ you, and what (the thing which) you are asking ( = the answer to your 
question). 

614. Position of Relatives. — The Kelative and Kelative forms 
are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. The Prepo- 
sition, however, generally, though not invariably, precedes its 
relative. (414.) 

616. Antecedent — The word to which the Relative refers is 
called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought even 
when it does not in expression. 

BsxABK.— The close connection between Relative and Antecedent is shown by the 
frequent use of one preposition in common. (416.) 

CONCORD. 

616. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person : 

Is minimo eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit Sybus. (293.) 
Uxor contenta est quae bona est uno vir6. Plaut. (373, R. 1 .) 
Malum est cdnsilium quod mutari non potest Sybus. Bad is the 

plan tJiat cannot (let itself) he changed. 

Hoc ilUs narro qui me n5n intelligunt. Phaedrus. IteU this tale far 

those who understand me not. 

Ego qui te confixmo, ipse me non possum. Cic. Zj wJw reassure you^ 

cannot reassure myself. 

Remarks.— 1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the tnie Antecedent, even 
when a predicate intervenes : 

Tfl 68 is, qnl mfi ad caelum extulistl. Cio. Tou are he that has extolled m€ to ths 
sties. 

So occasionally in English : Acts xzi. 38. 
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S. When the RelatlTe refers to a sentence, id quod, that which^ is commonly nsed 
(parenthetically) : 

SI S vOblB dfiserax, (id quod nOn spSro,) tamen anixnO nOn dSficiam. Cio. ^ 1 
$hould be deserted by you, {which 1 do not expect,) nevertheless I should not become foML- 
hearted. 

3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

I. By tlie sense, and not by the form. 

II. By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent : 
Examples: I. Sex milia qui Py dnam pezingerant. Liy. S^thavaand^ 

who had fled to Pydna. 

Equitatum omnem praemittit, qui videanl LiY. Ea 9ent aU the eamlrp 
ahead, who sJiovJd see {that they might see, to see), 

II. Thebae, quod caput Boedtiae est. Lrv. Thd>es, which is the capital 
of Boeotia. 

Flnmen Scaldis, quod influit in Mosam. Oaes. The river Scheldt, which 
empties into ths Maas. 

Justa gldria, qui est fructus virtutis. CiG. Beal glory, which is the fruit 
of virtue. 

4. The pronominal apposition may be taken np Into the relatlye and disappear : 
TestSrum suffirSgils quod illl ostradgmum Tooant. Nkp. By potsherd votes— 

(a thing) which they call " ostracism.'*^ 

5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of different gender, the 
strongest gender is preferred, according to 282 : 

Grandfis n&ta mfitrfis et panruU llberl, qudrum utrOrumque aetSs misericor- 
diam nostram requlrit. do. Aged maJlrons and ii\fant children, whose age on either 
hand demands our compassion. 

Dtium atque dlvitiae, quae prima mortfilfis putant Saix. Leisure and money, 
which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae frtgfis atque fructtLs quOs terra gignit. Cio. TTiose fruits offidd and tree 
which earth bem^s, 

6. Combined Persons follow the mle, 283. 

617. Repetition of the Antecedent, — The Antecedent of the 
Relative is not seldom repeated in the Relative clause, with the 
Relative as its attributive : 

Oaesar intellesdt diem instare, qu5 diS £rumentum mllitibus meUrl 
oporteret. Caes. Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on which (day it 
belwoved to measure) corn (was to be measured out) to ihe soldiers. 

618. Incorporation of the A^itecedent. — The Antecedent and 
the Adjective or the apposition of the Antecedent, are often in- 
corporated into the Relative clause : 

In quern primum egressi sunt locum TrSJa vocatur. Liv. The firsi 
place they landed at was caUed Troy. 
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Amanns Syriam a Oilicia dividit, qui moxui erat hostinm plenos. 
Cic. Syi^ 18 divided from Cilicia by AmaniiSy a mountain which was fuU 
of enemies. 

Themistocles, de servis sius quern habuit fidelissimum, ad Xerzem 
mlsit Nef. Themistocles sent the most faithful slave Tie had to Xerxes. 

Quam quisque n5rit artem, in hac se exerceat Cic. W7iat trade each 
man understands, in that let him practise himself (= eveiy man to liis" 
trade). 

Rkmabk.— Especially to be Doted are the phrases : quae tua prtldentia est, whidi 
(such) is your pruOence ; qu« prfLdentiS 68 ( = ttl es eS prfidentiS), of which (such) 
prudence are you ( = pr5 tua prfLdentifi, in accordance toith your prudence). See 622. 

619. Attraction of the Relative. — ^The Accusative of the Eel- 
ative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the Antece- 
dent, rarely into any other case : 

H5c coxifirmamus ill5 augxirio qu5 dizimnB. Cic. We confirm thts by 
tJie augury which we mentioned. 

Rbkarks.— 1. This attraction takes place chiefly when the verb of the relative clause 
must be sapplied from the principal sentence : 

Quibus saucils poterat sScum ductis ad urbem pergit. Lit. Having taken ivith 
him all the wounded he could, he proceeded to the city. 

2, Inverted Attraction. — So-called Inverted Attraction isfoand only in poetry, and then 
in the Accusative case, which may be considered as an object of thought or feeling: 

XTrbem quam statue, vestra est. Vime. (As for) the city which lam rearing^ (it) is 
yours. 

Istum queiiL quaeris, ego sum. Ter. (As for) that man whom you are looking for^ 1 
wnAe. Q' He that bath ears to hear, let him hear.") 

620. Correlative Use of the Relative. — The usual Correlative 
of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille : 

Is minimd eget mortalis, qid miniTnum cupit. Sykus. (293.) 

Hie sapiens, de qu5 loquor. Cic. (290, 3.) 

nia dies veniet, mea qua lugubria ponam. Oy. (292, 4.) 

621. Absorption of the Correlative. — The Correlative, is, is 
often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the same case 
as the Relative. This is a kind of Incorporation. 

Postume, non bene olet, qui bene semper olet. Mart. Postumv^^ (he) 
smdls not sweety who always smells sweet. 

'Quern arma non fregerant vitia vioerunt. Curt. (Him) whom arms had 
not erus7i£d did vices overcome. 

Quern dl diligunt adulescens moxitur. Plaut. (He) whom tJie gods love 
dies young. 
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Xerses praemium proposuit qui [ = ei qui ] invenlsset novam vol. 
uptatem. Cic. Xeroses offered a reward to him who should invent a new 
pleasure. 

Miseranda vita qui [ = edrum qui ] se metul quam amari malunt. 
Nep. Pitiable is the life of those who would prefer being feared to being lowd, 

Discite sanari per quern [ = per eum, per qnem ] didicistia amare. 
Ov. (403.) 

622. Position of the Correlative clause, — The Eelative clause 
often precedes the Correlative ; incorporation is common : 

Male res se habet quum quod virtute effici debet id tentatnr pecunia. 
Gig. It is a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accomplished by worth, 
is attempted by money. 

Quod vides acoidere pueris hoc nSbis qnoque m^uscuUs pneris evenit 
Sen. WJiat you see befall children (this) happens to us aXso^ children of 
a larger grototh 

Quae quia n5n liceat nSn facit, ilia fadt. Oy. (^1.) 

Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se ezerceat. (618.) 

The Correlative absorbed: 

Quod n5n dedit fortuna, n5n eripit. Sen. 'Wh>at fortune has not gwen 
(does not give), she does not take away. 

Per quas n5s petitis saepe fugatis opes. Ov. The means you take to 
win us, often scare us off, 

623. Indefinite Antecedent, — The Indefinite Antecedent is 
generally omitted : 

£lige cul dicas : tu mihi sola plaoes. Ov. Clwose soms one to whom 
you may say : Tou alone please me. 

Remark.— Such sentences are sometimes hardly to be distinguished from the 
Interrogative : 

ConQn nOn quaeslvit ubi ipse tfltQ vlveret. Nbp., (297), might be either. 

TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

624. Future and Future Perfect, — The Future and Future 
Perfect are used with greater exactness than in current English 
(234, 236) : 

Sit liber, dominus qui volet esse meus. Mart. He must be free who 
wishes (shall wish) to be my m>asier. 
Qui prior strinzerit ferrum, ejjus victdria erit. Lrv. (236, R. 2.) 
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626. Iterative Action. — Eelative sentences follow the laws 
laid down for Iterative action (568, 569 :) 

I. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit qaodoumqne potest, atque addit acerv5. HoR. Drags 
tDith its mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). 

Quacumque incedebat agmen, l$gaU ooourrebant. Lrv. In w?iatet)er 
direction the column advanced^ ambassadors came to meet them. 

II. Prior action : 

Teira nnnquam sine nsura reddit, quod accepit. CiG. The earth never 
returns without interest what it has received (receives). 

Quod nSn dedit fortuna, non eripit. Sen. (622.) 

Non cenat quoties nemo vocavit eum. Mabt. He does not dine ous 
often as (when) nd one has invited (invites) him, 

EUierebant in memoria quaecumqae audierat et viderat [Themistocles]. 
Cic. (569.) 

Sequentur te qu5cumqne pervSnexis vitia. Sen. Vices wiU foUow you 
whitfiersoever you go. 

Qid timere desierint, ddisse incipient Tag. (560.) 

Bbmakk.— According to 569, the Subjunctive is used 

1.) In ?HEtio Obllqua (Total or Partial) : 

HartI GaUIquae beU5 oSperint (Perf. Sabj.) dSvoyent (=» ss dattUrOs vovent.) 
Oass. The Gauls devote (promise to give) to Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (5. B. 
Quae oeperimus, dabimus). 

S.) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses) : 

Qnis eum dlligat quern metuat 1 Cic. Who could love Mm whom hefeart f 

3,) In the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonus segnior fit ubi neglegSs. Sall. (568.) 

4.) On the general principle of obliqae sense, chiefly in later historians : 

Qui anum ejus ordinis offendisset omnSs adversOs habSbat Liv. (569.) 

MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

626. The Relative clause, as such — that is, as the representa- 
tive of an adjective — takes the Indicative mood: 

Uxor quae bona eat, A wife who is good {a good wife). 

Remark.— The Relative in this use often serves as a drcnmlocntion for a Substantive, 
with this differeuce : that the Substantive expresses a permanent relation ; the Relative 
clause, atrani>ient relation : il qui docent = those who teach = the teachers (inasmuch as 
they are exercising the functions). 

627. The Explanatory Relative qui, with the Indicative, 
( = is enim, for he,) often approaches quod, in that 
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Habeo senectnti magnam gratiam, quae mihl BennSnis aviditSlem 
aixsit. Oic. I am wry thankful to old offe, which (for it, in that it) lias in- 
creased m6{=zia. me) the appetite for talk. 

Rbmabk.— Qui with the Subjunctive gives a ground = cum is (587); qui with tha 
Indicative, a fact,* and in many passages the causal eense seems to be inevitable : 

Errfiverim fortasse qui mC esse aliquem putSvI. Plin. Ep. / may have erred in 
thinking myself to be somebody. 

Improba [i. «., Ardea] quae nOstrOs cQgis abesse virOs. Or. NaughLy Ardea^ that 
forceet (for forcing) our htubande to be away. 

In some authors this causal sense is heightened by ut* utpOtOi as; quippe, namefy ; 
but with these particles the SubjunctiViB is for more common. 

628. Qnl = si quis, if any yh&s the Indicative when the Condi- 
tional is logical So in Generic Sentences. (246, K. 4) 

Terra nnnquam sine usurS reddit, quod accepit. Gig. (SI quid acce- 
pit) (625.) 

Qui mon didicit, servlre dedidicit. Sen. (424.) 

EUsMABK.— On the Relative with the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 591. 

629. The Subjunctive is employed in Eelative clauses when 
it would be used in a simple sentence. 

PoTBNTiAii : Habeo quae velim. Cic. I have what IshmUd Uke, 
Optative : Quod faustum sit, regem create. Lrv. Blessing be on your 
choice, make ye a king. 

Remabk.— Especially to be noted is the Subjunctive in Restrictive phrases. This Rela- 
tive often takes quidem, sometimes modo. Such phrases are quod sciam = quantum 
8Cio,/(7r aU I know ; quod meminerim, so far c^s memory serves me. 

Omnium OrStOrum quSs quidem cognQyerim skCHtissimum jtLdico SertQrium. 
Gig. Of all orators, so far as I know than, I comider Sertorius the most acute. 

NuUum omStum qui modo n5n obscHret subtrahendumputo. Quint. I think 
no ornament is to be withdrawn, provided that it do not cause obscurity. 

Sometimes qui quidem is found with the Indicative. 

630. The Subjunctive is used in Eelative clauses which form 
a part of the utterance or the view of another than the nar- 
rator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly quoted. (539, 
E.) So especially in Qr&tio Obllqua and Final Sentences : 

Roots Oraecl praecipiunt, non temptanda quae effici n5n poasint. 
Quint. Bight are the Greeks in teaching y that those things. are not to beat' 
tempted, which cannot be accomplished. 

Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristoteles ait, bestiolas quasdam nasci quae 
unum diem vivant. Cic. (653.) 

Paetus omnes librSs quos irater suus rellquisset mihi d5navit. Cic. 
(This is Paetus* statement ; otherwise : quos frater ejjua (521) rellquerat.) 
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Xerxes praemium prSposuit qvd [=r ei qui] invSnisset novam volup- 
latem. Cic. (621.) 

Multi suam vitam neglezerunt uteos qxd his oariSres quam ipsi sibi 
eisent Uberarent. Cic. Many have neglected their own Uves^ th/it they might 
free those who were dearer to tJiem^ than they were to tliemselves, 

R8MARK8.~BTefi in OrStiLo OblXqua the Indicative is retained : 
1. In explanations of the narrator : 

HIlntiStiiT XfrSniS magnOs commeStfls qui iter habSbant ad Caesarem ad 
fltlmen oonstitisse. Cass, it is (was) announced to Afranius that large supplies qf pro- 
viskms (which were on their way to Caesar) ?tad halted at the river. 

In the historians this sometimes occurs where the Relative claase is an integral part 
of the sentence, especially in the Imperfect and Pluperfect ; partly for clearness, partly 
for liveliness. For shifting Indicative and Sabjanctive, see Liv. xzvi. 1. 

3. In mere circumlocutions : 

Qnis neget haec omnia quae vidSmus deOrum potestSte administrSr1 1 Cio. 
Who would deny that this whole visible world is managed by the power of the gods ? 

Fr&yidendum est nS ea quae dicuntur ab ed qui didt dissentiant. Quint. We 
must see to U thattheipeechbenotout qf keeping udth the speaker, 
f 

631. Kelatiye sentences which depend on Infinitives and 
Subjunctiyes, and form an integral part of the thought, are put 
in the Subjunctiye (Attraction of Mood) : 

Pigzl est ingeniX contentum esse lis quae sint ab aliXs inventa. Quint. 
It is tlie mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been found out by 
others. 

Quia eum dUigat qnem metuat aut eum a qu5 sS metuX putet ? Cic. 
Who could love a man wliom he fears, or by wham he deems himself feared f 

Nam quod emas possXs Jure vocare tuum. Mart. For what you buy^ 
you may rightly call your own. 

Ab ali5 ezspectes alterl quod fecerXs. Strus. (306.) 

In virtute sunt multX asoensus, ut is gloria mazime ezcellat, qui vir- 
tute plurimum praestet. Cic. In virtue there are many degrees^.so that he 
excels most in glory, who has the greatest eminence in virtue. • 

Si s51oH eos diceres miserSs quibus moriendum esset, nSminem e5rum 
qui viverent ezciperes; moriendum enim est omnibus. Cic. If you 
eaUed only those yyretched wlvo had (haye) to die, you would except none who 
lived (live) ; for all have to die. 

Rbmabks.— The Indicative is aaed: 

1. In mere circnmlocations ; so, often in Consecntive Sentences : 

Hecesse est facere stLmptum qui quaerit lucrum. Plaut. (535.) 

£i&citur ab SrStQre, ut il qui audiunt ita afficianttir ut OrStor velit. Cio. itie 

brought about ^ the orator that those who hear him (= his auditors) are affected as he 

wishes (them to be). 
8. Of individual facts: 
Et quod vidfis perlsse perditum dUcSs. Cat. And what you see (definite thing, 

deflnite person) is lost/or aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod videSs, any body, any thing.) 
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632. Relative Sentences of Design. — Optative Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = nt is : 

Sunt multl qui aliis eripiunt quod alils largiantur. CiC Many are 

they who snatch from some to lavish on otiiers. 

Senex serit arbores, quae alte]tsa9cul5 pr5slnt. Cic. (545.) 
Semper habe Pyladen, qui consdlStur Oresten. Ov. (545.) 
Artazerxes ThemistocU Magnesiam urbem dSnaverat, quae el pSnem 

praeberet. Nep. (545.) 

RBMARE:.~In many combinations this Relative leans to the Characteristic, and the 
conception seems Potential rather than Optatiye. 

633. Relative Sentences of Tendency. — Potential Eelacive sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when qui = nt is. 

The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation : 

Damna nuUa tanta sunt quae non viri fortes ferenda arbitrentur. Cic. 

27iere are no losses so greats Vuii brave men sJumld not thi?ik tJiem endurable 

(great enough to keep brave men from thinking them endurable). 

lUe ego stun cujus laniet fuxiosa capill5s. Ov. lam tfie man whose 

hair slie tears in her seasons of frenzy. 

Nil pr5dest quod non laedere possit idem. Ov. (296.) 

Quem mea Calliope laeserit iinus ego. Ov. lam the only one tJiat my 

Calliope ( = my Muse) ?uis hurt. 

M£yor stun quam cul possit Fortuna nocere. Ov, (313.) 
Digna fiiit iUa natura quae meliora velletl Quint. (556, R. 2.) 

634. This construction of the Characteristic Kelative is 
especially common after such general expressions as 

Est qui, sunt qui, t?iere is, tJiere are some who ; nemo est qui, there is 
none to ; nihil est quod, t?iere is nothing ; habeo quod, JTiave to; repexi- 
untur qui, persons are found wJio (to) , . . ; quis est qui ? wJio is there 
who (to) ..*..? est our, t/iere is reason for, &c. So, also, fuii 
cum, t/iere was a time when. 

Sunt- qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse mortem. Cic. TTiere 
are som>e who (to) think tMt death is the departure of tlie soul from the body. 

Fuit qui suaderet appellationem mensis AugustI in Septembrem 
transferendam. Suet. TJie^^e was a m/in wlw urged ( = to urge) that tJie 
name of tJie month (of) August should be transferred to September. 

Multl fiierunt qui tranquillitatem expetentes a negotils publicls se 
rem5verint. Cic. T/iere liate been many who, in the search for quiet^ have 
withdrawn themselves frotn public\engafjement8. 

Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mall. Plaut. After 
death there is no iU in death for m^ to dread 
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Nec mea qui digitis lumina oondat exit Or. And there vsUl he no 
one to dose mine eyes with his fingers, 

Miserximus est qal cum esse cupit quod edat non habet. Plaut. 
Eeis a poor wreteh who^ when he wants to eat^ has not any thing to eat, 

KOn habet quid edat woald mean : does not know what to eat, 

N5n est quod paupertas n5s aphilosophia revocet ne egestas quidem. 
Sen. There is notJiing to make narrow circumstances reeaU ub from pMU 
09ophy—n4>t eeen ( := or even) want 

Rb VARK8.— 1. The Indicative may be nsed in the statements of definite facts, and not 
of general characteristics : 

Mnltl sunt qui Sripiant, Mnltl sunt qui Sripiunt. 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Of course this happens only after affirmative sentences. The poets use the Indicative 
more freely than prose writers : 

Suut-quI ( = quidam) quod sentiunt nOn audent dicere. Cio. Some dare not say 
what they think. 

Sunt-quibus ing^Ste timida .indulgentia seryit. Or. To some trembling in- 
dulgence plays the slave aU thanklessly. 

Est-ubi prefects damnum praestat facere quam lucrum. Plaut. Sometimes, in 
point of fact, His better to lose than gain. 

2. When a definite predicate is negatived, the Indicative may stand on account of the 
definite statement, the Subjanctive on account of the negative : 

A. Kihil bonum est quod nSn eum qui id possidet meliSrem facit ; or, 

B. Nihil bonum est quod nOn eum qui id possideat meliOrem faciat. 

A. Nothing that does not make Us oioner better is good. 

B. There is nothing good that does not make its owner better. 

636. Negative of Qui in Sentences of Character. — Qnl nOn, 
sometimes quae non, quod nOn, &q., are represented after nega- 
tive clanses by quin : 

Sunt oerta vitia quae nSmo est quIn effugere capiat. Cic. There are 
certain faults which there is no one but ( := everybody) desires to escape. 

Nil tarn difficile est quIn qnaerendd investigazl possiet ( = possit). 
Tbb. (556.) 

But as quIn =. ut n6n, the demonstrative may be expressed : 

Non cum qudquam azma contuU quIn is mihi succubuerit. Nep. 1 fiave 
n&oar measured swords with any one thai he has not (but he has) succumbed 
to me. 

For other uses of quin, see 551. 

636. Relative tn a Causal Sense. — When q^ ==: onm is, as he, 
the Subjunctive is employed. ■ 
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The particles nt, ntpote, qulppe, as, are often used in conjunction with 
the Relative : 

[Oanlnius] full mXrificS vlgilantia qui 8u5 tot5 consulatii somnum n5n 
▼Iderit. Cic. Oaninitts ?uis shown marveUaus watchfulness, not to have seen 
(= taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consulship. 

O fortunate aduleBcens,.quI tuae virtutlji Homerum praeodnem inve- 
nezls! Cic. Lucky youth/ to haw found a crier (= trumpeter) of your 
vaior (in) Homer / 

Maior gl5ria Sclpidnis, QuinctX recentior nt qui ed annd txiumphasset. 
Lrv. Scipio^s glory was greater, Quinctius* was fresher, as (was to be ex- 
pected in) a man who (inasmuch as he) had triumplied in that year. 

Plato S DionysiS tyrann5 cradeliter violatus est qulppe quern yrS- 
numdarl Jussiaset. Nep. Plato was crueUy maltreated by the tyrant 
Dionysius, seeing, namdy, that he had ordered him to be sold. 

637. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense. — Qsal is 
sometimes used as equiyalent to cum is in a Concessive or 
Adversative Sense: 

Ego qui leviter GraecSs Utteras attigissem, tamen oum veniasem 
Athenas complures dies ibi commoratus sum. Cic. Although I had 
dabbled but sli^itly in Greek, nevertheless, Jiaving corns to AtJiens, I stayed 
there several days. 

638. Accusative Relative and Infinitive, — ^The Accusative 
E«lative, with the Infinitive, may be used in 0r&tLO Obllqna when 
the Eelative is to be resolved into a Coordinating Conjunction 
and the Demonstrative : 

PhilosophI censent unumquemque n5strum mundl esse partem, ez 
qu5 illud natura consequi ut communem utilitatem ndstrae antep5aa- 
mus. Cic. Philosophers hold that every one of us is a part of t/ie universe, 
and that the natural consequence of this is for us to prefer the common loelr 
fare to our own. 

Rbmark.— So alto sometimes sentences with the relative particles quia, cumi ut. 
quanquam, etc. : quia tmeldfire = quia tmeldSrent, because they butchered (only in 
the later historians). 

639. Combination of Relative Seiitences. — Relative Sentences 
are combined by means of Copulative Conjunctions only when 
they are actually co6rdinate. 

When the second Eelative would stand in the same case as 
• the first, it is commonly omitted. 
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When it would stand in a different case, the Demonstrative is 
often substituted; or, if the case be the Nominative, or Accusa- 
tive, the Eelative may be omitted altogether : 

Dumnorix qui principatum obtinebat culque plebs favebat, 

Jhtmnorix, who held the chieftaincy, an4 whom the commoru favored ; 
Dnmnoziz qui principatum obtinebat ac plebl acceptus erat, (Cabs.), 

Dumnorix, who held the chief taiMy, and (who) was acceptable to the commons ; 
Dumnorix qui principatum obtinebat ^que plebs favebat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy, and whom the commomjs favored ; 
Dumnorix qui principatum obtinebat et plebs dUigebat, 

Dumnorix, who hdd the chieftaincy, and (whom) the commons loved; 
Dumnorix quem plebs dlligebat et principatimi obtinebat, 

Dumtiorias, whom the commons loved, and (who) Tteld the chi^taincy, 

Rbmabk. — TheRelatiye is not combined with adversative or illative conjunctions (but 
who, who therefore), except at the beginning of a sentence, when it represents or antici- 
pates a demonstrative. (623.) 

Qui fortis est fidens est, qui autem fidens est is nOn eztimescit. Cio. He who 
is brave is confident, but he who is confident is not afraid, 

Sed qui, qui tamen, can be used in antithesis to adjectives. 

SOphrSn mlmOrum qtiidein scriptor sed quem Plato probSvit. Qctint. Sophron, 
a tcriter qf mimes. His true, but (one) Hiat Plato approved. 

640. Eelative Sentence represented hy a Participle, — The 
Relative sentence is sometimes represented by a Participle, but 
generally the Participle expresses a closer connection than the 
mere explanatory Eelative : 

Omnes aliud agentes, aliud simulantes perfidi sunt. Gic. All who are 
driving at one thing and pretending another are treacherotui, 

Ksistratus HomSrI libros confusos antea sic disposuisse dicitur ut 
nunc habemus. Oic. Pimtratus is said to have anrranged the books of Homer, 
which were (whereas they were) in confusion before, as toe have them now. 

COMPABATrVB SeNTBNOEB. 

641. A peculiar phase of the Eelative sentence is the Com- 
parative, which is introduced in English by as or tha7iy in Latin 
by a great variety of relative forms : 

I. By correlatives ; 
IL By atqne or ac ; 
III. By quam. 

642. Moods in Comparative Sentences. — The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 19 
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required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the conditional 
idea (604). 

Remark.— On potiuB qaam with the Sabjanctlve, see below, 647, R 4. 

643. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from, the 
leading clause : 

IgnSratio futuromm malonun utilior est qxiam scientia. Cic. (311.) 
Ser^ moribus iisdem erant quibus dominus. CiC. (296, R 1.) 

644. When the dependent clause (or standard of comparison) 
borrows its verb from the leading clause, the dependent clause 
is treated as a part of the leading clause ; and if the first or 
leading clause stands in the Accusative with the Infinitive, the 
second or dependent clause must have the Accusative likewise : 

Ita sentio Latlnam linguam locupletidrem esse quam Graecam. CiC. 

It is my (ypinion that the Latin language is richer than the Greek, 

Ego G^um Oaesarem n5n eadem de republica sentire quae me scio. 
Cic. I know that Gains Caesar has not the same views wiUh rega/rd to the state 
a«/(have). 

L CORRELATIVE COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 

645. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced by 
Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 

1. Adjective correlatives : 



tot, totidem 


quot, 


(so) as many 




tantus 


quantus, 


(so) as great 




t^lis 


quails, 


such 


*as 


Idem 


qid, 


the same 




2. Adverbial correlatives : 




tam 


quam. 


(so) as much 




tantopere 


quantopere 


(so) as much 




toties 


quoties, 


as often 


-as. 


tamdiu 


quamdin, 


as long 




ita, sic 


I ut, uti, sicut, 


) / V 


item, itidem 


•| quemadmodum, 


I «? (as) = as. 




( quomodo, 


)♦ 


Qnot hominSs, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (so) many minds, Pnov. 


Frumentom tanti fuit quanti iste aestimavit. Cic. Corn was worth as 


much as he valued it. 
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QnSIem inveni talem relXquL Front. Such as I found (him), I left 
(him). 

Cim5n Incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suns. Nep. (296.) 

Nihil tarn populare quam bonitas. Cic. Nothing is so winning as 
kindness. 

Sic de ambitidne quomodo de amica quenmtur. Sen. The^ complain 
of amMiion as tJiey do of a sweetheart. 

Tamdiu requiesco quamdiu ad te scilbo. Gic. / rest as long as I am 
writing to you. 

Rbmabxs.— 1. On other fomiB with Idem Bee 396. 

3. Vt qoisque with the Superlative is more common than quO qvisque with the 
Comparative, and is translated in the i*ame way: 

Ut qnisqne sihi pltrimum confldit, ita maximB exeellit. Cic. ThA mon a man 
trusts himse^y the more he excels. 

Obsonrior qnO quisque dSterior. Quint. The oltscurer a man (a speaker) is, the 
worse he is. 

One memher often coalesces with the other: 

Optimum quidqne rSriaaimnm eit =:irt qnidqne optimum est, ita rfirissi* 
mum. Bee 905. 

3. Ut— ita is often used concessively (484). On ita^nt, in asseverations, see 255 : 

4. Ut And pro eO at are frequently nsed in a limiting or causal sense, so far as, inas- 
much as : Prd ed ut tempomm diffioultas tiilit« so far as the hard times permitted / 
ut turn r6s erantt as things were then ; ut temporihus iHSA^for those times ; ut erat 
foriOsus, stark mad as he was; ut Siculus, cu Os, was, to be expected of ) a Sicilian. 

Yir ut inter Aet5108 fScundus- Liv. A man of eloquence for an Aetolian, 
Ut sunt hUmSna, nihil est perpetuum datum. Plaut. As the world wags^ noth' 
§ng is given for good and all. 

5. On quam, quantus, and the Superlative, see 311. 
Notice in this connection quam qui with the Superlative : 

Tam sum amicus relpublicae quam qui maxims (= est). Cic lamas devoted a 
friend to the State as he who is most (= as any man). 



II. COMPARATIVE SENTENCES WITH atque (ao). 

646. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and XJnlikeness 
may take atqne or ac : 

Virtns eadem in homine ac de9. Cic. Virtus is the same in man as in 
god. 

Date operam ne simill fortuna utamur atque antea nti sumus. Teb. 
Do your endeavor thai we have not (\\\)-luck like that we had before. 

Dissimulatio est quum alia dicuntur ac sentias. CiC. Dissimulation is 
when other things are said than what you mean (something is said other than 
what you mean). 

Similiter facis ac id me roges cur te du5bu8 contuear oculls, et n5n 
alters. Cic. Tou are acting (like) as if you were to ask me why lam looking 
at you with two eyes, and not with one. 
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N5n dlxl seciu (alitor) ao sentiebam. Cic. / did not speak otiierftue 
than I thought, 

Bkmarks.— 1. The expression is commonly explained by an ellipsis : 

Alitor dXzI atque [alitor] sentiebam, / spoke one way and yet I was iMnHng 
another way. 

So we find : 

^iimeo n6 alind crSdam atque aliud nllntiAi. Teb. I fear that I believe one 
thitig, and you are telling another, 

£t and -que are occaeionally used in the same way.* 

3. Alius, alitor, secus, seldom have quam: nOn alius and othernegative combina- 
tions seldom have atque, commonly quam or nisi. (592, R. 2.) 

Fhilosophia quid est aliud ( = nihil est aliud) nisi dOnum deOram? Cio. 
Philosophy— what else is it but the ff\ft of the gods t 
If 9n aliter has either quam or atque. 

IIL COMPARATIVE SENTENCES WITH quam. 

647. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the compara- 
tive degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be supplied 
from the leading clause, according to 643. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case after it 
as before it : 

Melior tutiorque est certa pax quam sperata victdxia. Liv. (292, R 1.) 
Potius amicum> quam dictum perdidl. Quint. / preferred to lose my 

friend rather tluin my joke, 

Ezistimes velim nemlnem culquam cariSrem unquam fuisse quam te 

toihi. Cic. (546, R. 3.) 

Bemarks.— 1. When the second member is a subject, and the first member an obliqae 
case, the second member must be put in the Nominative, with the proper form of the 
verb esse, unless the oblioue case be an Accusative : 

Vlclnus tuus equum meliOrem habet quam tuus est. Cic. (698.) 

Haeo verba sunt YarrOnis, hominis doctiOris quam fuit Claudius. Gsll. 
These words are (the words) of Varro, a person qf greater learning than Claudiw (was). 

£go hominem oailidiOrem vidl n6miuem quam PhormiOnem Ter. / have 
teen no shrewder man than Phormio ( = quam Fhormio est). 

2. On quam pr5, and quam qui, 813. On the double compamtive, 814. 

8. Atque for quam after a comparative is poetical. 

4. When two clauses are compared by potius, rather^ prius, bifore, oitius, qtticker^ 
sooner^ the second clause is put in the Present or Imperfect Subjunctive (512), with or 
without ut. 

DepugnS potius quam serviSs. Cic. (579 R.) 

yir bonus statuit intolerSbilX dolOre lacerSrl potius quam ut officium prOdat. 
Cic. a good tnan resolves to let himself be torn by insufferable anguish^ rather than be un- 
true to his duty. 

* Still, -que in atque connects these clauses with the Relative, and the explanation of 
atque as ad i- que, in comparison with + hwo (Ribbeck) is worthy of note. 
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MoritllrOB 86 aiBrmfibant oitius quam in aliSnOs mOrSs verterentur. Lit. 
They declared that they had rather die, than let themselves be changed tofareiffn toays. 

ir the leading clause is in the Iiiflnitiye, the dependent claut«e may be in the Inflnitiye 
likewise, and this is the more common coiistraction when the lufluitive follows a verb of 
Will and Deeire : 

Haec patienda cBuscio, potius qnam trnoldfirl corpora vestra. Lir. 1 thMs 
these things are to be end-ured, rather than that your bodies ( = yon) should be butchered. 

5. Instead of tam— quam, <u— m>, the Roman prefers the combinations nOn miniu 
quam— nOn magis quam (by Litotes). 

1 .) KOn minus quam means no less than = quite as much : 

Patria hominibus nOn minus cfira esse debet quam IXberl. Cic. Country ought 
to be no less dear to men than children ( = quite as dear as). 

2.) KOn magis quam means quite as little, or quite as much : 

Animus nOn magis est sfinus quam corpus. Cio. The mind is no more sound than 
the body = as little sound as the body. 

Or it might mean : 

The mind is no more sound than the body = the body Ui quite as sound as the mind, 

Fabius nOn in armis praestantior fuit quam in togS. Cio. Fabius was notmor€ 
distinguished in tear than in peace (no less distinguished in peace tlian in tear, quite as die 
tinguished in peace as in war). 

The Abridged Sentence. 

648. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Lifinitiye or a Participle for th^ 
dependent clause. 

Thb ImrnnTiYB and Lnfinitiye Fobiu. 

649. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already been 
considered : 

Infinitive after Verbs of Creation: 424 and after. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 426 and after. 

Supine: 435 and after.^ 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526 and after. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences: 532. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences : 638. 

Bbmabk.— Under the head of the Abridged Sentence, will be treated the Historical 
Infinitiye and OrStio Obllqua : the Historical Infinitiye, because it is a compendiona 
Imperfect ; Ihrfttio Obllqua, because it foreshortens, if it does not actually abridge, and 
eflOnccs the finer distinctions of OrStio Seota. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 

660. The Infinitive of the Present is sometimes used by 
the historians to give a rapid outline of events, with the 
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subject in the Nominative; generally, several infinitives m 
succession : 

[Verres] minitarl Dioddr5, vociferSxI palam, lacrimas interdum vix 
tenere. Cic. Verves i/ireatened ZHodorus^ bawled out before everybody^ 
sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 

Bemarks.— 1. The ancient asBumption of an ellipsis of eoepit, b^an (Quint. Ix. 3, 58), 
serves to show the conception, although it does not explain the constmction. . There is 
xio ellipsis. The Infinitiye is to be explained as in OrStio Obllqna. It takes the place 
of the Imperfect, \i used chiefly in rapid passages, and gives the outline of the thought, 
and not the details. 

2. The Historical Infinitive is sometimes found after com, vbi, etc. : 

KOn xnultTim erat prOgressa nSvis ouxn datO signO mere teotmn. Tag. Not 
far (but a little way) Jiad the ship advanced^ when^ at a signal given^ t/ie roqf came down 
wWi a rush (began to tumble). 

OrItio obltqua. 

651. The thoughts of the narrator,.or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called 0r&tio Recta, or 
Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratio Obllqna, reports not the exact 
words spoken, but the general impression produced. 

Remarks.— 1. Under the general head of OrStio Obllqiia are embraced also those 
clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial Obliquity). See 509. 

3. Inqnain* quoth /, is used in citing the Or£tio Becta ; ajo, / say^ generally in 
Or£tio Obllqiia. Inquam is always parenthetic; i^o may or may not be parenthetic. 
GrStio Becta may also be cited by a parenthetic '^ ut ait,^* *' ut Sjunt," as he says, as 
they say. When the subject of inquit is mentioned it is commonly postponed. 

652. Uratio Obllqna differs from Oratio Recta, partly in the 
use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the Pro- 
nouns. * * 

Remabks.— 1. It must be remembered that 6. 0. is necessarily less accurate in its 
conception than 0- B-t and hence it is not always possible to restore the 6. B. from the 
0. 0. with perfect certainty. What is ideal to the speaker, may become unreal to tbe 
narrator from his knowledge of the result, and hence, when accuracy is aimed at, the nar- 
rator takes the point of view of the speaker, and in the last resort passes over to 0. 
Beota. 

2. 0. Obllqua often comes in without any formal notice. 

Moods in Oratio Obllqua. 

653. In Oratio Obllqna the principal clauses are put in the 
Infinitive, the subordinate clauses in the Subjunctiye. 
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OrStio Seeta : Apad Hypanim fluvium, inquit AristotelSs, 

Oratio Obliqua : Apud Hypanim fluvimn Aristotelds ait, 

0. S. : bestiolae quaedam nSsonntur, 

O. O. : bestiolas quasdam nasci, 

& E. : quae Unam diem vlvnnt, 

O. O. : quae unum diem vlyant. 

0, TL— On the river Bog, says Aristotle, ) ,.^^, ^ » ^t * 

O. 0.-ArUtoiU mgs that on the river Bog, \ ^^^ '^'^'"'•*» *^* *^> '^ 
Uve (but) one day. 

Sdcrates dicere solebat : 

O. S. Omnes in eO quod sciunt satis sunt 61oquent68. 

S. O. Omnes in e5 quod sclrent satis esse eloquentes. 

U. S. Socrates used to say : "'AU menAXK doquent. enough inwhat ^A^ understand/* 
O. O. Socrates iised to my thai all men webs eloquent enough in what 

they UNDERSTOOD. 

Remark.— When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive is nsed according to the role for Verbs of Saying and Thinking. When the Prin- 
cipal Clause, or Apodosts, is iu the Subjanctive, as in the Ideal and Unreal conditions, 
special rules are necessary. (ft99.) 

Otherwise, Subjunctive in (J. B. continues to be Subjunctive in 0. 0* 

654. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive ac- 
cording to 469 : 

Ariovistus respondit a§ pxius in Galliam venlsse quam populum 
Romanum : quid sibi vellet cur in suas possessiSnes venlret. Gaes. 
Ariovistus replied that lie had come to Gaul before the Soman people : wliat did 
h^ (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions? (Quid tibi vis ?) 

Thrasybulus mag^ vdce ezolamat: cur se fiigiant? Thrasyhulus 
cried out with a loud voice (asking), why they ran from him. {0. R., our 
me fugitis ?) 

BEitAKKs.— ]. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (466) are transferred from the Indica- 
tive of the OrStio Secta to the Accusative and Infinitive of 0. 0. ; but seldom in the 
Second Person, which is commonly in the Subjunctive. 

6. B. Nam possum 1 Can If [No.] Q. a Num posse 1 Cotjildhef 

Quid est turpius T What is baser f [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius T What was 

baser? 

Qu9 s6 repulsOs ab BOmSnXs itflrOs 1 Liv. WhUher should they go, \f repelled by 
the Romans f (QuSIbimusI) 

Cul n5n appSrfire ab eO qui prior arma intulisset injUriam ortam esse 1 Liv. 
To whom is it not evident that the wrong began with Aim, who had been the first to wags 
war t (Cul nOn appSret \) 

SI bonum dflcerent, quid pr5 noziO damnSssent ? Liv. If they thaugU him a 
good man, why had they condemned him as guilty t (SI bonum dllcitis, quid prS noziO 
damnSstis 1) 

2. In Subjunctive Rhetorical Questions the Subjunctive is either retainc I, or trans* 
ferred to the Infinitive. (The Deliberative Subjunctive is always retained.) 

14* 
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Quia sibi pemiSdSret sine certS r6 Ambiorigem ad Sjusmodl eonsilinm dS- 
BCendlBsel Caes. Who could persuade Mfme(f (hoi Ambiorix had proceeded to un 
extreme measure like that^ tuithout (having made) a sure thing (of it) ? (Qois sibi per- 
BtiSdeat V 

Ttie Infinitive form woakl be the Fiitare : quem flibi persuSsfLrom 1 (659) and is 
not to be distingaished from the Fotare Indicative. 

655. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive: the 
Negative is, of course, n6 : 

Redditur responsum : Ndndum tempus pugnae esse ; castris se tene- 
rent. Lnr. Tliere was returned for answer, tfiat it was not yet time to figJU, 
iliat they must keep within t/ie camp. (O. R. castris v5s tenete.) 

Vercingetoiiz cohortatus est : ne perturbarentur incommodo. Cass. 
Vercingetorix comforted tJiem (by saying) that iliey must not aUaa t1iemself)€S 
to he disconcerted by the disaster. (O. R ndllte perturbarl.) 

Remark. —Vt can be nsed in the first sentence, according to 546 ; but only in the 
first 

Fythia respondit nt moenibos lignels sS xnfLnlrentc Nbp. The P^fthia anaioered 
that they must dtfend themselves wUh walls qf wood. 

TENSES IN ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

Q56. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

657. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of se- 
quence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of view of 
the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker. 

Bemabk.— By aesuming the point of view of the speaker, greater liveliness as well as 
greater accuracy is Imparted to the discourse. This form is technically called Keprae- 
sentStio. in Conditional Sentences SepraesentStio often serves to prevent ambiguity. 
The point of view not unflreqaently shifts from reporter to spealcer, sometimes in the 
same sentence. 

Point of View of the Reporter: 

Legatidni Ariovistus respondit : sibi mirum viderl quid in sua Gallia 
quam belld vicisset, Caesari negotil esset. Cabs. To the embassy Ario- 
vistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) what business Cae- 
sar Jiad in his Gaul, which he had conquered in war. 

Point of View of the Speaker : 

I«egaUs Helveti5rum Oaesar respondit : consuesse deds immortales, 
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quo graviua homines ex commutatidne rerum doleant, qu5s pr5 scelere 
edmm ulciscl velint, his secundiores interduin res concedere. Caes. lb 

ffie envois of tlie Helvetians Caesar replied^ that the gods were (are) toont, thM 
men might (may) suffer the more severely from change in their fortunes, to 
grant occasional increase of prosperity to those whom they wished (wish) to 
punish for their crime. (A long passage may be found in Lrv. xxviii. 32.) 

Point of View shifted : 

Ad haec Marius respondit : Si quid ab senSta petere vellent, ab axmls 
discedant. Sall. T/iereto Marius replied : If (hey wished to ajsk anything of 
the senate^ ihey must lay down their arms, 

658. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses follow 
the general laws of Oratio Obllqna. 

Examples of 6. O. in Object Clauses, 525. 

Causal, 541. 

Temporal, 562, 563, 564, 566, 571, 573, 578. 

Relative, 630. 

Kbxarks.— 1. Coordinate Kelatlve Claases are pnt hi the Accusative and Infinitive 
(«38). 

2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative : I. In mere circumlocutlone. 2. In ex- 
planations of the narrator. (630, R. 1.) 

3. Dnm, with the Indicative, is often retained as a mere circumlocution (so also some- 
times cum) : 

Die, hospes, Spartae nOs t6 lilc vidisse jacentai, dam Sanctis patriae ICgibus 
obseqnimnr. Cic. TeU ffparta, stranger, that thou hast seen us lying here obeying (in 
obedience to) our country^s hallowed laws. 

659. Oonditiandl Sentences in Ordtio Obliqua (Total and PaHial), 

1. The Protasis follows the rule. 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, Im- 
perfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the Future In- 
finitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect In- 
finitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution with 
fiitarum fuifise ut . . . . 240, R. 2. 

Remark 1.— Posse needs no Future (240, B. 8), and potoisse no Periphrastic Perfect 
Infinitive, so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 

3. Identical Forms. — In the transfer of conditions to 0. 0« 
the difference between many forms disappears. For instance : 



3^ OBATIO OBUQUA. 

I. SI id crSdis, errabis. 

SI id credes, errabis. ^DIco te, 8l id credsta^ enratnmm esse. 
SI id credos, erroF. 
II. SI id credis, errabis. 



SI id credes, errabis. 
SI id credas, erres. 
SI id crederes, errares. 
III. SI id credidexSi4 errabis. 
Si id crediderik, erres. 
SI id crediderb, erraveris. 
SI id credidisses, errares. 



Dud te, 9l id crederSs, erratnrom esse..' 



DizI te, si id credidisses, erratnnini 
esse. 



Sbxabk 2.— In Ko. L the difference is not vital, though exactness is lost 
In No. n. the ambignlty is avoided by BepraesentStio for the logical condition, and 
the use of the Periphrastic Perfect for the Unreal, wherever it is possible. The differvnoe 
between an Unfulfilled Present and an Unfulfilled Past would naturally vanish to the nar- 
rator, to whom both are Papt.* 

Ariovistus respondit : SI quid ipsl S Gaesare opus esset. sSse ad ilium ventft- 
rum falsse : si quid ille s6 velit, ilium ad s6 venire oportere. Caes. Ariovistus 
answered^ that if he had wanted anything of Caesar he would have eoms to Mm ; \f h* 
(Caesar) wanted anything of him, he ought to come to him, (Ariovistus). 

0. B. SI quid mihi a Gaesare opus esset, ego ad ilium vSuissem ; si quid ille 
m6 vult, iUum ad mS venire oportet. 

No. ni., like No. U., is used chiefly of the Future. 

660. Logical Conditions in Oratio Obllqna : 

1. Ad haec Ariovistus respondit : si ipse populS R5mand non prae- 
Bciilberet quem ad modum su5 jure uteretur, non oportere sese a populo 
R5man6 in suo jure impedlzl. Cae3. To this Arwviattbs made answer : If 
Tie did not prescribe to the Boman people Juno to exercise their right, he ought 
not to he hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his right, (O. R. SI 
ego non praescrlbo, non oportet me impedlrl.) 

2. Si bonum ducerent, quid pr5 noad5 damnassent ? Sin (593) nozimn 
comperissent, quid alterum consulatum crederent? LiY. If they thought 
him a good man, why had they condemned Mm as guilty ; if on the other 
hand tfwy had found him guilty, why did tJiey intrust him with a second con- 
sulship? (O. R. SI— ducitis, quid damnastis ? sin — comperistis, quid ere- 
ditis?) 

8. Titurius clamitabat, suam sententiam in utramque partem, esse 
tiitam ; si nihil esset (6. R., si nihil erit) durius, nulld perlcul5 ad prozi- 
jnam legionem perventur5s {Q, R., pervenietis) ; si Oallia omnis cum 
Germanls consenUret (5. R., slconsentit) unam esse {0. R, est) in cele- 
ritate positam salutem. Caes. Titurius kept crying out tTiat his resolution 
was safe in eitlier case : if there were (should be) 7k? especial pressure^ they 

• Cic. Fin. i. 2, 39 ; v. 81, 93. Weissenbom on Liy. xxxiv. 4. 
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would get to (he next legion without danger; if aU GmU was in league xoith 
the Germans, their only safety lay in speed. I 

4. Sum omnium labomm finem fore existimabant si hostem ab Hiber5 
intercludere potuissent. Cabs. They tho^tght thai would be tTie end of all 
(their) toils^ if they could ctU off tlie enemy from tlie' Ebro. (0. R., is labo- 
rum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem intercludere potuerimus.) 

5. [HI] Jugnrthae n5n mediocrem animum pollicitando accendebant 
f& Micipsa rex occidisset, fore uti s51us imperi5 Niimidiae potiretur. 
Sall. TJiese persons kindled no little courage in Jugurthai^^ heart) by prom' 
ising over and over that if King Micipsa felly he tzlone should possess the mle 
over Nmnidia. (O. R., A Micipsa occiderit, ta b51u8 impezio potieris.) 

6. Fides data est, si Jugurtham vlvnm ant necatum sibi tradidisset 
fore ut illl senatus impunitatem et sua omnia concederet. Sall. His 
word was pledged that if he delivered to him Jugurtha, alive m* dead^ the senate 
would grant Hm impunity, and all that was Ids, (3. R., si mihi tradideris, 
tibi senatus tua omnia concedet.) 

7. Ndn multo ante urbem captam ezaudita vox est . . futurum esse, 
nisi pr5-viBum esset, ut R5ma caperitur. Cic. Not long before the taking 
of the ciiyy a voice was heard (saying), that unless precautions were adopted^ 
Borne would be taken. (O. R., nisi prSvlsum erit, Roma capietur.) 

8. Ariovistus respondit si quid ille se velit ilium ad se venire opox- 
tere. Caes. (659, R) 

9. [Ariovistus respondit] nisi decedat [Caesar] sese illimi pro hoste 
habiturum ; quodsl eum interfecerit, multis sese ndbilibus principibus- 
que popull RSmani gratum facturum. Caes. Anovistus replied^ that un^ 
less Caesar toithdreWj he should regard liim as an enemy , and in case he killed 
himj lie would do a favor to many men of tlie highest position am>ong the 
Boman people. (6. R., Nisi decedSs te pr5 hoste habebo . . . si te inter- 
fecero gratum fecero (236, R. 4). 

10. Fertiir Jugurtha dixisse urbem venalem et mature perituram si 
emptSrem invenerit. Sall. (Perf. Subj.). Jugurtha is reported to have said 
that the city was for sale^ and toould soon perish if it found a buyer. (0. R., 
nrbs perlbit ed empt5rem invenerit : Fat. Perf. lud.) 

Kemark.— Fosse is need as has been ptated. (659.) 

Hegarunt bellum dirimi posse nisi Messfinils Achael Fylum redderent. Liy. 
They said that the war caidd not be stopped unless the AcJiaeans restored Pylos to the Messe- 
rdans, (0. B. Bellum dirimi nOn potest (poterit) nisi Fylum reddent.) 

Docent, si turris concidisset. nOn posse mllitSs continSrl quin spS praedae in 
nrbem irrumpant. Caes. They show that if the tower fell, the soldiers could not be kept 
from bursting into the city in the hope of booty. (0. B. 8l conciderit, nOn possunt 
(poterunt) continSrI) 

661. Ideal Conditions in Qratio Obllqua: 

1. Ait Be si uratur ^ Quam hoc suave " dictiirum. Cio. He dedarea 
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tfuit if he were to he iurnt ?ie would say, " How sweet tMs w." (6. R. BL tbnur, 
dlcam, same form as Logical.) 

3. Voluptatem bI ipsa pro sS loquatur concenraram arbitror DignitatiL 
Cic. / think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself, she would yield (the 
palm) to Virtue. (The context shows (Fin. III. 1) that the condition Is 
Ideal, not Logical. Si loquatur, concSdat. Comp. 598, R 2.) 

662. Unreal Conditions in Qratio Obllqua : 

1. Titnrius clamitabat EburSnSs, si Oaesar adesset, ad oaatra [R5ma- 
n5rum] ventnr5s [n5n] esse. Caes. Titurius kept crying out that if Oaesar 
were there, the Eburones wovM not be coming to the camp of the Eomana. 
(d. R., si Oaesar adesset, Ebur5nes nSn venlrent.) On the rareness of 
tliis form see 659, R. 2. 

2. AppSrSbat si dintius vlzisset Hamilcare duce Poen5s arma Italiae 
illaturSs fuisse. Liy. It was evident tliat if Tie had lived longer, the Punies 
would have carried tlieir arms into Italy under Hdmilear*s conduct. 

3. Nisi eo ips5 tempore nuntil dS Oaesaxis victdria essent allStI ez- 
Istimabant plerlque fiiturum fuisse nt oppidum fimitteretur. Caes. Had 
not news of Caesar*s victory been hrougJU at t?iat very time, most persons 
tluytight the city would have been lost. (0. R., nisi nuntil allati essent, oppi* 
dum amissum esset.) 

Remark.— As the Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes nsed (rhetorically) for tbe Sab- 
Junctive (^H, R. 8), so the ordinary Perfect Infinitive is sometimes employed instead of 
the Periphrastic : 

K6mo mihi penuSdfibit multOs praestantSs virOs tanta esse oOnStOs (= cOnS- 
tUrOs fuisse) nisi animS oenierent (51)9, R. l) posteritstem ad s6 pertinSre. Cio. 
No one v)iU persuade me that (so) many eminent men had made such mighty endeavors^ had 
they not seen loith tfieir minds' (eye) that posterity belonged to them. 

Fompejum plfirlque existimant si Sorius insequl yoluisset bellum eO diS pot- 
uisse finlre. Cabs. Most people think that If Pompey had (but) determined to follow up 
more en^rgeficaUy, he could have .finished the war on that day. (0. &., si voluisset po- 
tuit, 599, R. 2.) 

Hamque ills multitHdine si sSna mens esset (599, R. 1) Graeciae, supplieium 
Fers&s dare potuisse. Nep. For with that number if Oreeoe had had (= been in her) 
sound mind, the Persians might have paid the penalty (due). (D. B. 81 sSnamens esstt 
Graeciae, supplieium Persae dare potu6runt-) 

Pronouns in Oratio ObViqua. 

663. 1. The Eeflexive is used according to the priiiciples laid 
down 520, and after. 

2. The person addressed is ille or is : 

[Ariovistus respondit] nisi decedat [Oaesar] sSse ilium pro hoste ha- 
biturum : quodsl eum interfecerit, multls sese ndbilibus prinoipibusque 
popuU R5manl gratum fiacturum. Caes. (667, R. 9.) 

Of coui-se this does not exclude the ordinary demonstratiye use. 



orItio obliqua. 
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3. Hie and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, as nnne 
into tun and tnnc. 

BiodSrus respondit se pauds illXs dieboB argentam misisse Ijily- 
baeum. Cic. (392, R 4.) 

4. NOs is used when the narrator's party is referred to. Caes. 
B. G. I. 44. 

664. Specimens of the conversion of ?Irfttio Obliqua into 
Or&tioBecta. 



bratio Obliqua. 

1. Ariovistus respondit : 

Transisse Ilhenum sBsB nOn 
sufi sponte 8ed rogStuin et arcessl- 
tum a Gallls ) iiOn sine magna spe 
magnlaque praemils domum propin- 
quOsque rellqiiisse ; sBdes habere 
in GalliS ab ipsis concessfls, obsides 
ipsOrum voluntate datOs; stlpen- 
(fium capere jare belli, quod victOi-es 
victls impOnere consnCrint. NOn 
fiCse Gallls sed GallOs sibi bellum in- 
tulisse ; omnBs Galliae civitatCs ad 
se oppugnandum vBnisse et CbntrS 
se castra habuisse; eSs omnes 
cOpitts a sB anO proeliO pulsas ac 
Buperatas esse. Si iterum experlrt 
velint, sB itemm paratum esse dB- 
certare ; si pace Utl velint, inlquum 
essede stipendio recQsare, quod sua 
voluntate ad id tempus pependerint. 
Amlcitiam popull ROaianl sibi or- 
namento et praesidio, non dBtil- 
mentO esse oportBre idque sB ea spB 
petisse. Si per populum Romanum 
stipendium remittatur et dediticil 
subtrahantur, nOn minus libenter 
sBsB recusattlrum popull ROmanI 
amlcitiam quam appetierit. Quod 
multitddinem GermanOrum in Gal- 
Ham traducat, id sB sul mUniendl, 
nGn Galliae impugnandae causa 
fkccre ; ejus rel testimOniO esse 
quod nisi rogatus nOn vBnerit et 
quod bellum nOn intulerit sed de- 
fenderit. 

Caes. B. G. L, 44. 



5ratio Recta. 



Transil RhBnum nOn mea sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessltus a Gallls; 
n^n sine magna spB magnlsque 
praemils domum propinquOsque re- 
liqul ; sedBs habeo in Gallia ab ipsIs 
concessas, obsidBs ipsOrum volun- 
tate datOs ; stipendium capio jtlre 
belli, quod victOrBs victis impOnere 
consuBrunt. NOn ego Gallls sed 
Gain mihi bellum intulBrunt; o- 
mnBs Galliae cIvitatBs ad mB oppu- 
gnandum vBnBrunt et contrt mB 
castra habuBrunt ; eae omnBs cOpiae 
a me UnO proeliO pulsae ac supera- 
tae sunt. Si iterum experlrl volunt, 
iterum paratus sum dBcertare, si 
pace ntl volunt, inlquum est dB stl- 
pendiO recttsare, quod sua voluntate 
ad hoc tempus pependBrunt. Amlci- 
tiam popull ROmam mihi ornft- 
mento et praesidiO, non dBtilmentO 
esse oportet idque ea spB petil. Si 
per populum ROmanum stipendium 
remittBtur et dBditicil subtrahentur, 
nOn minus libenter recHsabo popull 
ROmam amlcitiam quam appetiL 
Quod multitadinem GerraanOrum 
in Galliam tradacam,* id mel mnni- 
endl nOn Galliae impugnandae 
causa facio ; ejus rel testimOniO est 
quod nisi rogatus nOn vBnl et quod 
bellum nOn intull sed dBfendl. 



*AllaBioii to the preceding speech, 
otherwise trSdfloo. 
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Oratio Obllqua. 

2. IRs CoBsar ita respondit : 

E(5 sibi minus dubitfltlOnis dart 
quod eas res quas legatl HelvBtil 
commemorassent meinoria teneret 
atque eO gravius ferre quO minus 
merits popull ROmanI accidissenl ; 
qui si alictljus injilriae sibi conscius 
tuisseb nOn fuisse difficile cavBre; 
sed eO deceptum quod neque com- 
missura a se intellegeret quare 
timSret neque sine causa timendum 
putaret. Quod si veteris contumB- 
liae obllvisci vellet num etiam recen- 
tium injariamm, quod eO invito iter 
per prOvinciam per vim temptas- 
sent, quod AeduOs, quod Ambar- 
rOs, quod Allobrogas vexassent me- 
moriam depOnere posse? Quod 
sua victoria tarn insolenter gloria- 
rentur quodque tarn diQ sB impQne 
tulisse injarias admlrarentur eOdem 
pertinere. Consuesse enim deOs im- 
mortalBs quO gravius homines ex 
commlltatiOne rerum doleant, quOs 
prO scelere eOrum ulciscl velint, bis 
secundiOres interdum res et diQtur- 
niOrem impanitateni concedere. 
Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsides, ab 
ils sibi dentur uti ea quae pollicean- 
tur factaros intellegat, et si Aeduls 
de injQrils quas ipsis socilsque 
eOrum intulerint, item si Allobrogi- 
bus satisfaciant sBse cum ils pacem 
esse facttlrum. 

Caes. B. G. I., 14. 



Oratio Recta. 



Hoc mihi minus dubitationis da* 
tur quod eas res quas vOs, legatl 
Helvetil, commemorastis, memoria 
leneo atque hOc gravius fero quO 
minus merito popull ROmanl acci- 
derunt ; qui si alicGjus injQriae sibi 
conscius fuisset, nOn fuit difficile ca- 
vBre ; sed eO deceptus quod neque 
commissum a sB intellegBbat quarB 
timBret neque sine causa timendum 
putabat. Quod si veteris contumB- 
liae obllvisci volo, num etiam recen- 
tium injuriarum, quod mB invito 
iter per prOvinciam per vim temp- 
tastis quod AeduOs, quod AmbarrOs, 
quod Allobrogas vexastis,memoriam 
dBpOnere possum ? Quod vestra vi- 
ctoria tarn insolenter glOriaminL 
quodque tam did vos impUne tu- 
lisse iujUrias admlramini eOdem 
pertinet. OousuBvBrunt enim dl 
immortalBs quo gravius bominBs 
ex commutaiiOne rBrum doleant, 
quOs pro scelere eOrum ulciscl vo- 
lunt, his secundiOrBs interdum rBs 
et diaturuiOrem iuipQnitatem con- 
cBdere. Cum haec ita sint, tamen 
si obsidBs a vObIs mihi dabuntur, utI 
ea, quae pollicBminI, factarOs iutel- 
legam et sl Aeduls dB injUrils quas 
ipsIs socilsque eOrum intulistis, item 
si Allobrogibus satisfaclBtis, ego v5- 
blscum pacem faciam. 



8. Sulla regi paiefecit : 

Quod poUiceatur, senatum et po- 
pulum Romanum, quoniam amplius 
armis valuissent, nOn in gratiam 
habitarOs ; faciunduni aliquid, quod 
lUOrum magis quam sua rBtulIsse 
vidBrBtur ; id ideO in prOmptu esse, 
quoniam Jugurthae cOpiam habBret, 
quem si ROmanIs tradidisset, fore 
ut illl pltlrimum dBbBrBtur ; amici- 
tiam, foedus, Numidiae partem, 
quam nunc peteret, tunc ultrO ad- 
ventftram. 

Sall. B. J. 111. 



Quod pollicBris, senatus et pbpu- 
lus ROmanus quoniam amplius 
armIs valuBrunt, nOn in gratiam ha- 
bBbunt; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illOrum magis quam tua rBtuIisse 
videatur; id ideO in prompta est, 
quoniam Jugurthae copiam habBs, 
quem si ROmanLs tradideris tibi 
plurimum dBbBbitur; amicitia, foe- 
dus, Numidiae pars, quam nunc 
petis, tunc ultrO adveniet. 



ATTRACTION OF MOOD. 
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Oratio Obliqua. 

4. Athenienses deplora/oerunt vas- 
tdtianem pojmlatidnemque miseror 
bilem agrorum. Neque s5 id querl 
quod hostllia ab hoste passi forent ; 
esse enim quaedam belli jtlra quae 
ut facere ita pati sit fjis. Sataexan, 
dlrul tecta, praedas hominum peco- 
mmque agl misera magis qnam in- 
digna patienti esse; verum enim 
ver5 id sB queil, quod is, qui R5ma- 
nOs alienigenas et barbarOs vocet, 
adcO omnia simul divlna hdmSna- 
que jtlra polluerit ut priOre popula- 
tiOne cum infernis dils, secundS 
cum supftrls bellum nefSrium gesse- 
rit. Omnia sepulcra monumentaque 
diruta esse in ftnibus suls, omnium 
nndatfls manes, nuUlus ossa terra 
tegl. Qualem terram Atticam ffece- 
rit, exornatam quondam opulentam- 
que, talem eum si liceat AetGliam 
Qraeciamque omnem factttrum. 
XJrbis quoque suae sirailem defor- 
mitatem fattLram fuisse nisi ROmanI 
subyenissent. 

Liv. xxxi. 30. 



Oratio Recta. 



NOn id querimur quod hostllia ab 
hoste passI sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli jQra quae ut facere 
ita patI est f^s. Sata extin, dirul 
tecta, praedas hominum pecorum- 
que agl misera magis qnam indigna 
patienti sunt ; vBrum enim vBrO id 
querimur quod is, qui ROmanOs 
alienigenas et barbarOs vocat, adeO 
omnia simul divlna hOmanaque 
jara polluit ut priOre populatiOne 
cum infernis dils, secunda cum su- 
perls bellum nefSrium gesserit 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque di- 
ruta sunt in ftnibus nOstrTs, omnium 
ntldatl manes, nulllus ossa terra 
teguntur. Qualem terram Atticam 
ffecit, exornatam quondam opulen- 
tamque, talem is, si licebit AetOliam 
Graeciamque omnem faciet, XJrbis 
quoque nOslrae similis defbrmitas 
tuisset, nisi ROmanI subvenissent. 



INVOLVED ORATIO OBLIQUA. ATTRACTION OF MOOD. 

665. Oratio Obliqua proper depends on some verb of Thinking or 
Saying, expressed or undei'stood. In a more general sense, the term O. 
Obllqna is used of all complementary clauses, that belong to ideal rela- 
tions. The principle is the same in both sets of sentences, for in the one 
as in the other, the Infinitive takes its dependencies in the Subjunctive, on 
account of the close relation between the Ideal mood and the Substantive 
Idea of the verb. Hence the favorite combination of the Infinitive and 
the Ideal second person : 

Proprium hiimani ingenil est odisse quern laeserls. Tac. Bis (peculiar 
to] human nature to hate wliom you have injured, (But OdisU quern laeslstl) 

The so-called attraction of mood by which clauses originally Indicative 
become Subjunctive in dependence on Subjunctives, is another phase of 
the same general principle. 

QQQ, All clauses which depend on Infinitives and Subjunc- 
tives, and form an integi'al part of the thought,- are put in the 
Subjunctive: 



330 PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 

RecordStione n5strae amicitiae sic fruor ut beate vizisse videar quia 
cum Sclpi5ne vizerim. Cic. / enjoy the remembrance of our friendship so 
much that I seem to have lived JiappUy because Hived with Seipio. 

Vereor ne dum minuere velim labSrem augeam. Cic. I fear lest whUe 
lam wishing to lessen the toil Ima/y increase it (dum minuere volo, augeo). 

Oorpoxis viribus utare dum adsint, cum absint ne requlras. Cic. 
(264.) 

Quare fiebat ut omnium ooul5s quotiescumque in publicum prddiaset 
ad se converteret. Nef. Whereby it happened tluxt he attracted t/ie eyes of 
all, evei'y time h£ went out in public (quotiSscumque pr5dierat convertebat). 

Nescire quid antequam natus sis accident, id est semper esse pue- 
rum. Cic. Not to know what happened before you were bom, (that) is to be 
always a boy, 

Fraus fidem in parvis sibi praestruit ut cum operae pretium sit, 
cum ma£^a mercede fallat. Gic. Fraud lays itself a foundation of credit 
in small ildngs in order that wlien it is wort?i while it may make a greai profit 
by cheating, 

Rgte teximt [araneolae] ut si quid inhaeserit coi^ciant. Cic. Spiders 
weave a web to kiU anything that gets caugJit in it (si quid inhaesit confici- 
unt, 569). 

AbeuntI si quid poposcerit concedere moris. Tac. To the departing 
(guest) it is ctcstomary to grant anything that he asks (SI quid poposcit 
concedunt). 

Bemabks.— 1. From this it is easy to see how the Subjunctive came to be used in a 
Generic or Iterative sense after Tenses of Continuance. Present, Imperfect, and Future 
Indicative may all involve the Notion of Habit, Will, Inclination, Endeavor, and the 
complementary clauses would follow the sense rather than the form (Partial Obliquity). 
Examples, see 569, R. 

3. Dum not unfrequently resists the Attraction both in prose and poetry : 

Tantum n6 nooeSs dum yls prQdesse yidOtQ. Ov. (648.) 

PABTICIPIAIi SbNTBNCBB. 

667. Participles are used in Latin eyen more extensively 
than in English, to express a great yariety of subordinate rela- 
tions, such as Time and Circurnstance, Cause and Occasion^ 
Condition and Concession. The classification cannot always be 
exact, as one kind blends with another. 

Hemarks.— 1. Tt is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial Sentence by a co- 
ordinate clause, but the Participle itself is never coordinate, and such clauses are never 
equivalents*. (409, R. 2.) • 

ManliuB Galium oaesum torque spoliSyit Liv. MarUiua slew the 0<ad and strip- 
ved him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul stripped him of his neckchain, having 
elaiu, etc.). 
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MiltiadSs capitis abBOlfltiu, peoftniS mnltStiu est. Nbp. muiades (though) ac- 
qyUted of a capital charge^ was mulcted in (a sum of ) money (was acquitted, but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an Abstract Nonn : See 324, R 3 : 

Terra mlltSta n5n mtLtat xn5r68. Liv. The change of land changeth not the char- 
acter. 

Teueer IJlix6n ream facit IjSeis oeclsl. Qjjist, Teucer indUOs Ulysugfor ths 
murder of Ajax. 

On the Participle after Verbs of Perception and Representation, see 624, R. 1 and 686. 

668. Participles may represent Time when: 

Alexander moziens anulum suum dederat Perdiccae. NsF. Alexan- 
der (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiceas, 

IKonysins tyrannus Syracusjs expulsiis Oorinthl paer5s dooebat. 
Cic. DionymLS t/ie tyrant^ (after he had been) exiled from Syracuse (after 
his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) hoys' (school) at Corinth. 

Ablatiye Absolute : 

Solon et PiBistratos ServiS Tulli5 regnante viguerunt. Cic. Soion and 
Pisistratus flourished when Servius TuUius toas king (in the reign of Servius 
Tullius). 

Sdle orto VoUcI se circumvallStds "^demnt. Liv. When the sun wm 
risen (after sunrise), the Volsdans saw tliat tJiey were surrounded by lines of 
intrenchment. 

Rbmabk.— On the Ablatiye Absolute of the Simple Participle, see 438, R. 1. 

669. Participles may represent Cause Why : 

Areopagitae damnavenmt puerum cotumXcum ocul5s iruentem. 
Quint. T/ie court of Mari HUl condemn^ a boy because he plucked out 
(for plucking out) the eyes of quails, 

Athenienses Aloibiadem cozruptum a rSge Persarom capere ndluisae 
Cymen arguebant. Nef, 77ie Athenians charged Alcibiades with having 
been unwilling to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed by the King of 
Persia, 

Ablative Absolute : 

R5man£ veteres regnaxl omnes volebant Ubertatis dulcSdine ndndum 
experta. Lrv. T/ie old Romans all wished to Jiave a king over them (because 
the}- had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

Rbkark.— An apparent cause is given by ut as yelat« as, for inetanee, tanquam (so) 
as, quasi, as \f, see 604, R. 2. 

670. Participles may represent Condition and Concession : 
81 latet an prSdest, affert dSprensa pudSrem. Oy. (594, 2 ) 
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Risus interdtim ita repente enimpit at emu caplentes tenere nequea- 
mus. Cic. (611.) 

MiltiadeB capitis absolutus pecunia multatus est. ITep. (667, R) 

Ablative Absolute : 

Masdmas virtutes Jacere omnes neoesse est voluptate dominante. 

Cic. (594,2.) 

Remark.— Later writers combine with the Participle etsl, qnanqnam, quamYis. 
see 611, R. 

671. Participles may represent Eelative Clauses (640) : 

Omnes aliud agentes, aliud simulantes, perfidX sunt. Oic. 
Pisistratus Homerl libr5s confus5s antea sic disposuisse dicitur ut 
nunc habemus. CiC. 

Remark.— >S'o caUed^ qui dIcitur, yooStur, quern yocant ; above-mmtioned, quem 
antes, suprS dizimus. 

672. Future Participle {Aetii)e). — The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective, denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the older 
language with sum, lam^ as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin, it is used 
freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to express subordinate 
relations. 

Peculiar is the free use of it in Sentences of Design, and especially no- 
ticeable the compactness gained by the employment of it in Conditional 
Relations. 

673. In later Latin, the Future Participle (Active) is used to 
represent subordinate relations : 

1. Time When: 

Tiberius trajecturus (cum trsg'ecturus esset) Rhenum commeatum non 
transmisit. Suet. When Tiberius was about to cross the Ehine^ he did mt 
send omr Hie provisions. 

2. Cause Why: 

Deridicul5 fuit senex foedissimae aduIatiSnis tantum infamia nsnnis. 
Tac. a butt of ridicule was the old man^ as infamy was the only gain he 
would make by his foul fawning, 

Antiochus securus erat de bello R5mano tanquam non transiturls in 
Asiam Rdmanls. (604, R 2.) 

3. Purpose: 

Maroboduus misit legatSs ad Tiberium 5raturo8 auadlia. Tac. (544« 
R. 2.) 
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, Rbkark.— The Present Participle is sometimes ased in a similar sense, bat the Par- 
pose is only an inference : 

LSgStl yenOrunt nUntiantOs Asiae qnoqne olvitStes Bollicitarl. Liy. Enwjyi 
came with the announcement that the states of Asia (Minor) also were tampered with. 

4. Condition and Concession • 

1.) Protasis. 

DSditnxis se Hanniball fuisBe accersendum R5inan5ruin praesidium? 
Liv. If they had been ready to Hurrender to Hannibal^ ioouJd Ihey Jiave had 
to send for a Roman garrison t (= SI deditnrl fuissent, Q. R. si deditnzl 
fuemnt.) 

2.) Apodosis. 

Quatiunt arma, mpturl imperium nl dncantur. Tag. Tliey dash their 
arms, ready to break a?'derSy if they be not led forward. 

liibmm ndsl exigents tibi, miss^ma etsi n5n ezegisses. Plin. Ep. I 
hate sent you the book^ as you exacted it, aUlwugh I should have sent it even 
if you liad not exacted it. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

674. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the ar- 
rangement of words than the English. This freedom is, of 
course, due to its greater wealth of inflections. 

675. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clearness. 
Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis and 

Rhythm. 

1. Emphasis is produced 1. By reversing tlie ordinary position. 

3. By approximation of similars or opposites. 
8. By separation. 

In all sentences beginning and end are emphatic points. In long sen- 
tences the means as well as the extremes are the points of emphasis. 

2. Bhythm, — ^Much depends on the rhythmical order of words, for 
which the treatises of the ancients are to be consulted. Especially avoided 
are poetic rhythms. So, for example, the dactyl and spondee, or close of 
an hexameter at the end of a period. 

676. Rule I. — The most simple arrangement of a sentence 
is as follows: 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Modifiers of the Predicate. 

3. The Predicate Proper or Verb. 
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1. Dionyuiui tyranuus, 2. SyrSoosIs ezpnlsiu Oorinthl paflrti, 
8. docebat. Cic. (668.) 
Rhetorical positions : 
Potentes sequitur invidla. Quint. (479.) 
N5biB n5n satisfacit ipse DemosthenSa. Cic (556. R. 1.) 
Descriptus eratpopulus Romanus cemifi, ordinibua, aetatflms. Gia 
Intra moenia sunt hostes. SaUj. 

Bbmabk.— The modiliers of the predicate stand in the order of theAt importanoo. The 
following arrangement is common : 
1. Place, Time, Cause, or Means. 
8. Indirect Ohject. 

3. Direct Object. 

4. Adverb. 
6. Verb. 

677. Rule II.-— Interrogative Sentences begin with the in- 
terrogative, subordinate clauses with the leading particle or 
relative : 

Quia eum dlligat quern metuat? CiG. (631.) 

Postquam Oaesar pervenit obsidSs popoBcit. Cabs. (563.) 

81 spiritum ducit vivit. CiC. (597.) 

Qui timere desierint Sdisse incipient Tac. (569.) 

Rhetorical position : 

Naturam s£ sequemur duoem, nunquam aberrabimus. CiC. (597.) 

De futnxlB rebus etsi semper difficile est dXcere, tamen interdnm oon- 
Jectnra possis accedere. Cic. (606.) 

Cato mirarl se ajebat quod n5n rideret haruspez, haruspicem cum 
vidisset. Cic. (569.) 

678. EuLE III. — An Adjective or dependent Genitive fol- 
lows the word to which it belongs : 

TorquStus ftlium suum necari jussit Sall. (540.) 

Sensum ocul5rum praecipit animus. Quint. (540.) 

Rhetorical positions : 

Hannibalem sui civSs 8 civitate ejecerunt. Cic. (295, R 1.) 

liocrates quexitur plus hcnSris corporum qnam animorum virtutflms 
darL Quint. (542, R.) 

Ager, cum multds ann5s requievit, ubexi5res efferre frnges solet. CiC. 
(569.) 

Vereor nS parum hic liber mellis et absinthiX multum habere videft- 
tvaci Quint. (552.) 

Rbmarks.— 1. Many expressions have become fixed formulae: So titles, proper 
names, and the like : see 284 : 

Facinns est vinolrl olvem BOmSnum. Cic. (586.) 
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S. The demonstrative prononiiB regularly precede : 

Vereor nS hie liber absintliil mnltam habere yideStnr. Quint. (563.) 

Rhetorical pot*ition : 

BecordSre tempus illud, cum pater CfLrio maerens jaoSbat in lectQ. Cic. (583.) 

3. New modifiers of either element may be inserted, prefixed, or added : 

CatQnem yidl in bibliotli6oS sedentem moltis circumfasum St5io9nim librXs. 

Cio. (536.) 

Saepe magna indole? yirttltis priosqTUim relptLblioae prQdesBe potuiBset ex- 
Btinota fait Cio. (579.) 

At yidete bominis intolerSbilem audSoiam. Cic (490.) 
AristXdes interfnit pognae nfiySU apnd SalamXnem. Nsf. (346.) 

679. EuLE IV. — Adyerbs are commonly put next to their 
verb, and before it when it ends a sentence, and immediately 
before their adjective or adverb : 

Zenonem cum Athenis essem audiebam frequenter . . . CiC. (586.) 
Nemo oratorem admXratus est quod JJatlne loqneretur. CiC. (542.) 
Viz cnXquam persuadebatur Graecia omnX cessnr5a,fi.5maxi5s. Liv 

(546, R 2.) 

BjEva interdum ita repente erumpit ut eum cupientes tenere neque- 

amos. Cic. (611.) 
Rhetorical positions : 

&am bene Ennius initium dixit insanlae. Cic. (441.) 
Saepe magna indoles virtutis priusquam reipubUcae prodesse pota- 

isset ezstincta fiut Cic. (579.) 

Rexabrs.— 1. Pere, paene, prope, asoally follow : 

Nemo fere saltat sebrins nisi forte insSnit Cio. (599, R. 4.) 

3. Negatives always precede, see 447. 

680. EuLE V. — Prepositions regularly precede their case. 
(414) 

A recta oonsoientia transversnm ungaem non oportet discedere. CiG. 
(332.) 

Rkxarks— 1. On yersns, tenns and the regular postposition of cum in combination 
with the Personal Pronouns and the Relative, see 414, R. 1. 

3. Monosyllabic prepositions are not nnfreqnently pat between the A^ectlve and 
Substantive : 

Kagna cum cUrS (401). 

Less freqaeutly between the Genitiye and Sabstaotive ; except when the relative is 
employed. 

3. Dissyllabic prepositions are sometimes pat after their case (Anastroph^), especial- 
ly after a relative or demonstrative : most freqnently contrS, inter, propter. So also 
tdvert)s. 

4. The preposition may be separated IVom its case by a Genitive or an Adverb. 
Ad Appil Clandil seneottLtem accedebat etiam at oaeons esset. Oic. (668.) 

5w Monosyllabic prepositions snch as cum, ez, de, posti sometimes append the en- 
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cliticB -que, -ye* -ne, as ex que ilSi and from them, Usnally, howerer, the endiUoi Join 
the dependent substantive : in patriamqua rediit, and returned to Me country, 
Ou the position of per, see 415, R. 

681. Rule VL — Particles yary : 

Enim commouly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. 

Erg5 in th^ syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows ; igltur is commonly 
second or third ; itaque regularly first 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. 

Quidam and demum {at length) follow the word to which they belong. 

682. Rule VII. — A word that belongs to more than one 
word regularly stands before them all, or after them all, some- 
times after the first (287) : 

Ariovistus >espondit mtdtls sSse nSbUibus principlbusqae popoU 
Romanl gratum factiirum. Caes. (670, 9.) 

Socrates queritur plus honSiis corporum quam anlmdmm virtutibus 
dan. Quint. (542, R.) 

Iiongum est mulSrum persequi utilitates et asinomm. Cic. (246, H.) 

683. Rule VIII. — Words of kindred or opposite meaning 
are often put side by side for the sake of complement or con- 
trast: 

Manus manum lavat, One hand washes the other, 

Cato mirari se sgebat quod n5n rideret haruspez, harospiceiii cum 
^irtdisset. Cic. (569.) 

£mit morte immortalitatem.' Quint. (404.) 

684. Rule IX. — Contrasted Pairs. — ^When pairs are con- 
trasted, the second is put in the same order as the first, but 
often in inyerse order. This inyerse order is called Chiasmus,* 
Or crosswise position, and gives alternate stress. The principle 
is of wide application. 

Same order : 

Foitona vestra faoit at Xrae meae temperem. Liy. (557.) 
Malo te sapiens hostis metuat quam stulti elves laudent Lit. (546, 
R. 3.) 

• From the Greek letter X 

1. Forls XT 3. arma. 

s. oonsiliom ^ l. doml. 
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Inyerse order (Chiasmus) : 

Ante ▼idemiis (1) folgurationem (2) qnam sonnm (2) audi&nus (1), 
Sen. (579.) 

Parvi sunt foxis (1) axma (2) nisi est consilium (2) domi (1). Gic. (412, 
Rl.) 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

685. A period is a compound sentence with one or more 
subordinate clauses, in which sentence the meaning is kept sus- 
pended to the close. 

686. Latin periods may be divided into two classes : 

1. Eesponsive or Apodotic, in which a Protasis has au 
Apodosis. 

2. Intercalary or Enthetic, in which the various items are 
inserted in their proper place between Subject and Predicate. 

687. Care must be taken — 

1. To vary the clauses, so as to prevent too great uniformity 
of rhythm. 

2. To observe a certain proportion in the length of the 
clauses. 

The following passages may be cited as specimens of long 
periods : 

Ut saepe homines aegri morbo gravl, cum aesttl febrlque jactantur, si 
aquam gelidam biberunt, prImO relevftrl videntur, deinde multO gravius 
vehementiusque afflictantur : sic bic morbus, qui est in republics, rele- 
vatus istlus paena, vehementius, vivis reliquls, ingravescet Cic. (Apodotic.) 

Catuvolcus, rex dimidiae partis EburOnum. qui Una cum Ambiorige 
consilium inierat, aetate jam confectus, cum labOrem aut belli aut fugae 
ferre nOn posset, omnibus precibus detestatus Ambiorigem, qui ejus con- 
silil auctor fuisset, taxG, cUjus magna in Gallia Germaniaque cOpia est, se 
ezanimavit. Cars. (Enthetic.) 

FIGURES OP SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

688. Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective (195, R. 1), 
the copula of the predicate (200), the verb of the adverb. 

Unde domo ? 411, R. 2. 

.15 
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Bbmabx.— When the ellipsis is indefinite, do not attempt to supply it. The iigare ia 
nmch abused by commentators in the explanation of grammatical phenomena. « 

689. Brachylogy (breyiloqnentia) is a failure to repeat an 
element which is often to be supplied in a more or less modified 
form. 

Tarn fSUz eBsSs quam fonnSsijwima (= es) ▼ellem. Or. (816.) 

600. Zeugma or Syllepsis is a junction of two words under 
the same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the 
common factor strictly applies but to one. 

ManiU ac supplioSs vSces ad Tiberlum tendens. Tac. Stretching cut 
hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius, 

691. Aposiopesis is a rhetorical breaking off before the close 
of the sentence, as in the famous Vergilian QuOs ^o 

692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 

693. Hypdrbaton, or Trajection, is a yiolent displacement of 
words. 

Lydia die per omnes te deSs or5. HoK. (415, R.) 

694. Anacoltithon, or toant of sequence, occurs when the 
scheme of a sentence is changed in its course. 

695. Hendiadys (?v dux dvoiv) consists in giving an analy- 
sis instead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected 
by a copulative conjunction, instead of one substantive and 
an adjective or attributive genitive : 

VulgoB et mulUtado, the common herd. 
Via et ratio, scientific method, 
Vi et armls, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb: fundi 
fngSrlque, to he utterly routed, 

696. Constructio Praegnans. So-called oonstmctio praegnaiu 
is nothing but an extended application of the accusative of the 
Inner Object (Object Effected). The result is involved, not 
distinctly stated. 

Ezitium irxltat. Tag. Ee provokes destruction. (Ad ezitium irrltat) 

697 On Litotes, see 448, R 2. 



PROSODY. 



698. Pbosodt treats of Quantity and Versification. 

Remark. — ^Prosody originally meant Accent. Latin Accent is rcga- 
lated by Quantity, and as classic Latin yersification is also quantitatiye^ 
Prosody is loosely used of both quantity and versification. 



Quantity. 

699. EuLB I. — A syllable is said to be long hy nature when 
it contains a long yowel or diphthong: 6, vae, leges, saevae. 

Rbmark.— Every vowel sound followed by j is long. This is due 
sometimes to the broad sound of the J itself, sometimes to natural length 
of the vowel, sometimes to compensation (Q^us from OSvius, p€|J6ro for 
peijero). J does not make position in the compounds of Jngom, yoke; 
UQuguB, two-horse. 

700. Rule II.— A syllable is said to be long by poeition when 
a short vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a 
double consonant : a n, o o Unm, d i sec, o a stra. 

Rbicarks. — 1. The consonants may be divided between two wordsT 
per mare^ in t erxls ; but when all the consonants are in the second word, 
the preceding short syllable commonly remains short : praemiK sorfbae. 

2. The natural length of a vowel before two consonants is often hard, 
often impossible, to detemiine. Every vowel before nf and ns seems to 
have had a long sound. Other points are too much disputed to be intro- 
duced into an elementary treatise. With the clear and full pronunciation 
of the vowels, the diflference between length by nature and length by posi- 
don was probably not so great as might be supposed. 

701. Rule III. — ^A syllable ending in a short vowel before a 
mute, followed by 1 or r, is common :.tcn8-brae. 
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Hemarks. — 1. The syllable must end in a short vowel: navf-fragus, 
melll-flaus ; but & b-rumpo, 5 b-liviscor. 

2. lu Grjeek words, m and n are included under this rule : TS-cmessa, 
Oy'-cnus. 

702. BuX/E IV. — Every diplifchoiig, and every vowel derived 
from a diphthong, or crmtracted from other vowels, is long : 
saevus, oondado (from dando), inlquns (from aequns), oOgo 
(from coigo = con + ago). 

Exception. — ^Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel ; prae- 
iistus. 

703. BuLE v.— One simple vowel before another vowel- 
sound, or h, makes a short syllable: dftns, Ood; p^r, boy ; 
nihil, nothing. 

Exceptions. — 1. a in the old Genitive of the First Declension : anraL 

2. e in -el of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel pre- 
cedes : diel, but fid^L 

8. a and e before i in proper names in -Jos ; QaX, 
PompeL 

4. i in the Genitive form -lus. Alterlus is often short- 
ened, perhaps even in prose : unlus, nIHiu, nulUiis, 
tSUus, are found in poetry. In alius the i is never 
shortened (alius for aliius). 

6. i in fio (for fuio) is long, except before r : fio, but 
fieret^ 

6. Iheu, Diana, She, dius (= divus). 

7. Many Greek words: aer, MenelSuSi mnaSmn, 

Med e a. 

Quantity of Final Syllables. 
A. Polysyllables. 

704. EuLB VI. — In words of more than one syllable, final 
a, e, and y are short ; i, o, and u are long. 

1. a is short: terH[, earth; d5n^ ffift^/ oapit^ Tieads. 
ExcBPTiONS. — ^1. Ablative of the First Declension : terra. 

2. Vocative of words in as (AenSIl), and Greek Nomin- 
ative in a long (Clectra), 

8. Imperative of First Conjugation : ama. 

4. Most uninfiectcd words : triginta, Juzt£* but it^i 
quiS, €tj&. With put& {for instance), oomp. oav^ 
below. 
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2. e is short 

Exceptions.— 1. Ablative of the Fifth Declension : die. 

2. Imperative of Second Conjugation : monS (but cav8 

and occasionally other Iambic Imperatives). 
8. Most adverbs of Second Declension : reote (but ben^, 

malS, infem^, Bupem^, saep^). 
4. Greek words in e long (7) ; Tempo, mele. 

3. y is always short, except in contracted forms : misy (Dative misy :<• 
misyi). 

4 i is long : domini, viglnti, audi. 

ExcEPTiONa— 1. Greek Dative eX : Tr5ai^ 

2. Greek Nommatives, tinapi Vocatives, PazX; Da- 

tives Sing, (rarely) BfllnSidl. 

3. quasi, nisi, ciiX (when a dissyDable). 

4 i is common in miU, tiU, sihl, iU, nbL 
Observe the compounds : ibidem, ibXque, ublque, ubXnam, nbSvIs, nbY 
cunque, necubS ; (utiE, but) ntXnam, ntXque^ siciztl 

5. o is long : bond, tatd. 

Exceptions.— 1. Common in Nominatives of proper names, and occa- 
sionally in common nouns : ScIpiS, virgS. 
2. Common in verbal forms, but more rarely outside of 
the Present Tense or in verbs with long penults : 
80I8, put8, V0I8 ; estS, credS. The short pronun- 
ciation extended sometimes even to the Gerund : 
amand5. 
8. o is short in mod5, citb, da5, oottt, eg5, illlod, iinmS, 
and in many other words (in later poetry). 

0. n is always long : oomn, imdtSL, audxtu. 

706. EuLE VIL — ^AU final syllables that end in a simple 
consonant other than 8 are short. * 

Exceptions. — 1. §lec, lien, and many Greek nouns. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illlc, illuc, istio, 

istac, can hardly be considered exceptions, as -o is 
for -ce, and is merely enclitic. 

3. Compounds of p& : dispar, impftr. 

4. lit, petilt, and their compounds. 

706. EuLB VIII. — Of final syllables in s : as, es, 08, are long; 
is, us, ys, short. 
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1. as is long : AeneSs, servas, amas. 

• 

Exceptions.— 1. Greek nouns in Ss, &dls : ArcSs, Aro&dls. 

2. Greek Accusatiye Plural, Third Declension : hSrO^ 

Aroad&. 
8. an^ an&tis. 

2. ea is long : reges, diSs, mones. 

Exceptions. — 1. Nominative Singular Third Declension, when the 
Genitive has ^tis, itis, idis : seg^a, mll^ obate ; 
but abiSs, aries, paxiSs. 

3. Compounds of ^8, da; ad^s, potd& 
8. pen^s (Preposition). 

i. Greek words in $a (cQ : NominatiTe Plural, Arcadfa 
Yocatiye, Demosthenes ; Neuter, oaoodth^a. 

8. OS is long : deSa, nep5s. 

Exceptions.— 1. Oomptts, imptts, extta. 

2. Greek words in 5a (oS) : mel&a. 

4. la is short : oanXs, legis. 

Exceptions.— 1. Dative and Ablative Plural . terxis, bonis. 

2. Accusative Plural of the Third Declension : omnia =s 

onmSs. 
8. In the Nominative of sundry words, increasing loig 

in the Genitive : Qnlrls, Qnizltia. 

4. Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active; 

Fourth Conjugation : audls. 

5. In the verbal forms from via, sla, fis, and veils : 

n5-ll8, ml-Us, ad-sIs, oale-fis. 

6. In the Second Person Singular Future Perfect In- 

dicative and Perfect Subjunctive, Xs is common; 
vldezls. 

5. US is short : servils, ourrfis. 

Exceptions.- 1. Gen. Sin., Nom. and Ace. Plural, Fouilh Declension : 

cnxras. 
2. Nominative Third Declension, when the Gtenitive has 

a long u : virtus, virtfltis ; incna, incudis : teUu% 

telluria. 
8. In Greek words with u long {ov^ : trlp^ Sapphtia 

but Oedipus and polypiLs. 

6. ys is short : chlamys. 
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B. MONOSYLLABLE& 

707. KuLB IX — All monosyllables that end in a vowel are 
long : &, d&, md, d6, hi, si, 0, dO, ta. 

Except the enclitics : -qu^, -v^, -n^, -c^, -tS, -ps^, .ptS. 

708. KuLE X — Declined or conjugated monosyllables that 
end in a consonant follow the rules given : dfts, flAi, scis, dit. 
fl^t, is, id, qnis, his, qnls, qnOs. 

hie, tias one, is sometimes short ; dlo and duo have the quantity of their 
verbs ; es, be, is short 

700. KuLE XL — Monosyllabic Nominatives of Substantives 
and Adjectives are long when they end in a consonant, even if 
the stem-syllable be short: Os, mos, v6r, aOl, fbr, plOs; Iftr (l&ris), 
pes (pddis), bOs (bdvis), p&r (p&ris). 

Exceptions.— vir and lao, os (ossis), mel ; 
Also oor, vas (vadis), feL 

710. EuLE XII. — Monosyllabic particles that end in a con- 
sonant are short : ftn, ols, in, ndc, pdr, tdr. 

Excepting 9n and n5n and qaXn } 

And also craa and cur and sin ; 

Also the Adverbs in o : hlo, hno, hao, ale. 



Quantity of Stem-Syllables. 

711. EuLB XIII. — The quantity of stem-syllables, when not 
determined by the general rules, is fixed by the usage of the 
poets (long or short by authority). 

Remarks. — 1. The changes of quanUty in the formation of tense-stems 
have been set forth in the conjugation of the verb, (153, 3.) 

2. The occasional differences in the quantity of the stem-syllables, 
which spring from the same radical, can only be explained by reference 
to the history of each word, and cannot be given here. 
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p^iscor, 




B^deo, 


sadSfl. 


m&cer, 


mdoezo. 


fidSs, 


fidQ (feldo). 


Wgo, 


19X, legiB. 


dux, dilcis, 


duco (douco). 


r«go, 


rez, regis. 


v6oo, 


v5x. 


t«go, 


tSgula. 


lilcema, 


luceo (looceo) 


acer, 


&cerbu8. 


BiupXcor, 


susplcio. 


m51€8, 


mSlestus. 


mdveo, 


m5bili8(=movbiliB) 



Quantity in Compounds. 

712. EuLE XIV. — Compouiids generally keep the quantity 
of their constituent parts: (oedo), ante-oddo, d6-o6do, pr0-o6do, 
(caedo), ooddo (c&do), ooddo. 

Remarks. — 1. Of the inseparable prefixes, dl, si, and ve, are long, r^, 
short : didnco, siduoo, vecors, rSdaoo. Exgbptions : di in dlCsertus is 
short ; in dirimo dXr stands for dis. 

2. NS is short, except in nedum, nemo (ne-hemo), nSquam, neqnl- 
quam, nSqnaquam, nequitia, nSve, necubi, necunde. 

3. R^ is sometimes lengthened ; the following letter is then doubled in 
many texts : rel(l)igio, rel(l)lquiae, rep(p)erit, re(t)tulit ; compare reddo. 
Re is for red, but, except in perfect stems and in dactylic poetry, there is 
no compensation. 

4. Pr5 is shortened in many words, especially before f : prbfugio, prbfh- 
gus, pr6fimduB, pr6fiteor, prdfarl, prbfanus, prbficiscor, prScella^ prttcul, 
pr6nep58. The older language shortens less frequently than the later. 
In Greek words pro (upo) is generally short : pr6pheta. 

5. The second part of the compound is sometim es shortened : deij^ro, 
(from Juro), cognitus, agnitus (from nStus). Notice the quantity in the 
compounds of -dicus : fatidX cus, vSxid icus (dloo), and innilba, prSniiba 
(nubo). 

6. Mechanical rules, more minute than those given above, might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are all open to so many exceptions as to 
be of little practical value. A correct pronunciation of Latin cannot be 
acquired except by constant practice, under the direction of a competent 
teacher, or by a diligent study of the Latin poets, -and consequently of 
Latin versification. 



Figures of Peosody. 

713. Poetry often preserves the older forms of language, and 
perpetuates peculiarities of pronunciation, both of wliich are too 
frequently set down to poetic licence. 
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714. Hiatus and Elision, — Hiatus is the meeting of two 
vowels in separaite syllables, which meeting produces an almost 
continuous opening (yawning) of the vocal tube. In the body 
Df a word this hiatus, or yawning, is avoided sometimes by con- 
traction, often by shortening the first vowel (13). 

In poetry, when one word ends with a vowel and another 
begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. Elision is 
not a total omission, but rather a hurried half-pronunciation. 

a e 

O feliz im(a) ant(e) alias Priameia virgo.— Ybbg. 

In like manner m final (a faint nasal sound) is elided with its short 
vowel before a vowel or h {EcthUpm). 
u Q e 

Moii8tr(iim), horrend(um), infonn(e) ingens oui lumen ademptom.— * 

Vbrg. 

Exceptions. — After a vowel or m final, the word est, m, drops its e 
and joins the preceding syllable. 

Si rixas t ubi tu pulsas ego vapulo tantum. — Juv. 
Aetemas quoniam paenas in morte timendum s t. — LuCR. 

Bbxabks.— ]. The Hiatus is sometimes allowed : b, in the Arsis, chiefly when the first 
Towei is long; &, in tbti Thesifi, when a long vowel is shortened ; <?, hefore a period* 

a. Stant et juniper! (A) et castaneae {h) hirsutae. YERe. 

b. GrOdimns 1 an qui (A) amant ipsi sibi somnia flngnnt 1 Yebo. 
e, Fromlssam eripui genero. ih) Arma impia sumpsi. Ysbg. 

2. Monosyllabic inteijections are not elided. 

3. On the elision of e in -M 1 Bee 456, B. 2. 

715. Diastole, — Many final syllables, which were originally 
long, are I'estored to their rights by the weight of the Arsis, 
This is called Diastole. 

Hostis est uxor invita quae ad virum nuptnm datnr. — ^Plaut. 
IXimmodS morata recte veniat dotatast satis. — ^Plaut. 
Pectoribns inhians spirantia consulit ezta.— Ybrg. 
Femipit Acheronta Herculeus labor. — HoR. 

Sometimes, however, Diastole arises from the necessities of the verse 
(as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation). 
Nee quas Piriamides in aquosis vallibus Idae. — Ov. 
Desine plura puer — et quod nunc instat agamus. — ^Vero. 

Remarks.— 1. Scholars are not agreed on all these points. 
2. Notice especially -qu6 : 

Sideraque ventique nocent avidaeque voluores. Oy. 

15* 
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716. SystoU, — Long syllables which had begun to shorten m 
prose, are shortened (Systole). 

Obstupui stet^runtque oomae vox faucibus haesit. — ^Yebg. 
Zj terra magii(iim) alteiius spectare laborem- — LuCR. 
Unius ad certam formam primordia rerom. — LucR. 
NulliuB addictus jurare in verba magistrL — ^HoR. 

Remarks.— 1. Many rej^ard the ehort penult of the Perf. in Btetfiruzit, deddnmti as 
original (dkdro in inecriptions). 

S. In earlier poetry (e. g, Plantns), many syllables otherwiae long by position are 
shortened : So UlOi and its forma IgtOi mors rarely Ipse. Also Inde* ilndei and others. 

717. Hardening. — The vowels i and n assert their half-con- 
sonant nature (Hardening): &bjdt6, (&bldtd), g6ny& (gtotift), 
t6nvi& (t6ntii&). 

Flnvjorum rex ZSridanus camposqae per onmea. — ^Yerq. 
Nam quae 1 9 n v i a sunt hisoendlst nulla potestas. — LucR. 

718. Dialysis. — The consonants j and v assert their half- 
Yowel nature (Didlysis): dissdltio (dissolvo), O&itis (O&jns, from 
O&yiius). 

Adulteretnr et columba m i 1 u o. — HoR. 

710. Syncope. — Short vowels are dropped between conson- 
ants, as often in prose (Syncopd) : caliiEudo for oalefiEusio. 

Templormn positor templonim sanote r e p o ■ t o r. — v. 

Quiddam magnum add ens unmn me 8urpite(= 8aRiplte) morti.-^ 

HOR. 

720. jTwe^i^.— Compound words are separated •into their 
parts (Tmesis). 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes. — UoR. 

Rkxabk.— The earlier poets carry Tmesis mncb ftirther in nnwiie emalation of the 
Greek. Celebrated is :— 

Saxo cere oomminnit brum. Enkius. 

721. Synizesis. — Vowels are connected by a slur (Syniz^sis)i 
as often in the living language : demde, d^oeps. 

Quid faciam roger anne rogem ? quid d^nde rogabo ? — Ov 

So even when h intervenes, as dehinc : 

Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vooat, dehino talia faitur. Yerg. 
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RxxARK.— Syniz6!<ia {settling together) is also called Synaergsis {taMng together)^ as 
opposed to Diaei-esis (5) ; bat Synaeresis properly means comtractUm^ as in oOgO (for 
eoig^O), and nfimo (lor nehemo). Synaloepha is a general term embracing all methods 
of avoiding Hiatus. 

722. Peculiarities of S. — ^In the older poetry, final 8, preceded 
by a short vowel, is dropped before a consonant. 

fn somnia vidit priu(s) qu£m Bam (= earn) ducere o6eplt. — ^Enkius. 
Often in Lucretius. 

Bjbkabk.— In comic poetry, a short final syllable in ■ blends with eitt and sometimes 
with es : opiut (= opus est) ; simili^s (= similis es). 

VEKSIFICATIOK 

723. Rhythm, — Khythm means harmonious movement. In 
language, Rhythm is marked by the stress of voice (Accent). 
The accenteii part is called the Arsis; the unaccented, the 
Thesis. The Rhythmical Accent is called the Ictus {Ihw, heat). 

Rrkark. — Besides the dominant Ictus, there is a subordinate or second- 
ary Ictus, just as there is a dominant and a secondary Accent in words. 

724. Metre, — Rhythm, when represented in language, is em- 
bodied in Metre {Measure). A Metre is a system of syllables 
standing in a determined order. 

726. Unit of Measure. — The Unit of Measure is the short 
syllable: Mora, Tempus {Time), ^. 

The value in music is ^ = i. 

The long - is the double of the short. 

The value in music is J = J. 

Rehabk.— Any quantity tliat cannot be measured by the standard nnlt is called 
irrational. 

726. Resolution and Contraction, — 1\\. some verses, two short 
syllables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), or a long 
instead of two short (Contraction). 

Resolution, ^^ilf # #. Contraction, s^su J, 

727. Feet. — As elements of musical strains. Metres are called 
Bars. 
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As elements of verses, Metres are called Feet. 
As musical strains are composed of equal bars, so verses are 
composed of equal feet, marked as in music, thus | . 

Remark.— Theoretically, the number of metres is unrestricted ; prac- 
tically, only those metres are important that serve to embody the prin- 
cipal rhythms. 

728. Names of the Feet, — The feet in use are the following : 
Pebt of Three Times. 



Trochee^ 


— \j 


legit 


J^ 


Iambus, 


\j — 


l^gont 


^J 


Tribrach, 


\j \j \j 


legits. 


/^/ 




Feet of Four Times. 




Dactyl, 


'— \j \j 


Uffiama, 


J j: 


Anapaest, 


\j \j — 


l«gSrent. 


JDJ 


Spondee^ 


-- 


15gL 


J J 




Feet of Frrtt Times. 




Oretic, 


— «*/ — 


legtfrlnt 


J j*j 


First PaeSn, 


"' \j ^ yj 


iSgSzltls. 


JAQ 


Fourth Pae5n, 


yj \J yj -^ 


l^gYmYnL 


•Q/J 


Bacchlus, 


\J — — 


ItfgebSnt. 


J'JJ 


Antibacchlus, 


\J 


leglstXs. 


JJJ' 




Feet of Sec Times. 




ISnicns S maJSzI, 


• 


c5Ue£^ils. 


JJJ3 


ISnicus S minSrI, 


v-f vy — — 


rSlSgebant. 


J2JJ 


Ohoriambus, 


— wr w — 


c5lUg«rent. 


JJDJ 


IMtrochee, 


— w — v^ 


c^mg^tilr. 


Ji'J^ 


piiambns. 


\j -^ yj — 


l^gaminl. 


J'JJ'J 
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RsjiAi!K.— Other feet are put down in Latin Gramman, but they do not occnr in 
Latin verse, if in any, ench as : 



Fyrrhio, y^ ^ Idgit. 

First Epitrite, v^ rdl6g6rtlnt. 

Second Epitrite, - v^ SligebSnt. 

Third Epitrite, - vy 86l6gdrlnt. 

Fourth Epitrite, v^ eOUfiglstis. 



Antispast, v^ ^ IfigfibSris. 

Dispondee, sSlegSrfLnt 

Second FaeOn, <^ — v^ v. 16g6ntIbilB. 

Third FaeSn, ^^-^ I6git5t6. 

Holossus, l6g6rtLnt- 



729. Ascending and Descending Rhythms. — Rhythms are 
divided into ascending and descending. If the Arsis follows, 
the Rhythm is called ascending ; if it precedes, descending. So 
the Trochee has a descending, the Iambus an ascending, rhythm. 

Ascending rhythms may become descending by Anacrusis. 

When the Thesis precedes the Arsis, it is cut off and called 
an Anacrusis {upward stroke, sigjial-beat). So the Iambus is re- 
garded as an Anacrustic Trochee, the Anapaest as an Anacrus- 
tic Dactyl, the lonicus a minor! as an Anacrustic lonicus a 
majorL The sign of the Anacrusis is: . 

730. Names of Rhythms. — Rhythms are commonly called 
after their principal metrical representative. So the Trochaic 
Rhythm, the Anapaestic Rhythm, the Iambic Rhythm, the 
Dactylic Rhythm, the Ionic Rhythm. 

731. Classes of Rhythms. — In Latin, the musical element of 
versification is subordinate, and the principles of Greek rhythm 
have but a limited application. 

The Greek classes are based on tlie relation of Arsis to Thesis. 

I. Equal Class^ in which the Arais is equal to the Thesis {yivoi id or). 
This may be called the Dactylico- Anapaestic class. 

II. Unequal Class^ in which the Arsis is double of the Thesis {yevoi 
dtTtXddiov). 

This may be called the Trochaico-Iambic class. 

III. Quinquepartite or Paeonian Class {Five-eighths class\ of which the 
Cretic and Bacchlus are the chief representatives {yiro^ ^jutoXtor). 

732. Rhythmical Series. — A Rhythmical Series is an unin- 
terrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its name from 
the number of feet that compose it. 

Monopody = one foot Tetrapody = four feet. 

Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet 

Tripody = three feet Hexapody = six feet 
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Remarks.— 1. The Dipody Is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Trochaic, Iam- 
bic, and Anapaestic verse. Iti tliese rliyttims a monometer contains two feet, a dimeter 
four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter eiglit 

2. Tliere are limits to ttie extension of series. 

In Latin, foor feet is the limit of the Dactylic, six of the Trochaic and Iambic aeiles. 
All beyond these are compoands. 

733. Equality of the Feet, — Every rhythmical series is com- 
posed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it is vio- 
lated by language, there are four methods : 

1. Syllaba Anceps. 

2. CatalSxis. 

3. Protraction. 

4. Correption. 

734. Syllaba Anceps. — The final syllable of a series or verse 
may be short or long indifferently. It may be short when the 
metre demands a long ; long when the metre demands a short. 
Such a syllable is called a Syllaba Anceps. 

735. Catalexis and Pause, — A complete series is called Aca- 
talectic ; an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A series or 
verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyllabuniy in 
trisyllabunty according to the number of syllables in the cata- 
lectic foot. 

jL^^\j I j.\u\u I J. Trimeter doGtylieus eatalidicus in syUabam, 
M^^ I ji.\j^ I jiw Trimeter dcustyUcus caitalieUGU$ in ^^ 

The time is made up by Pause. 

The omission of one mora is marked 

A 

** " two morae " 

A 

736. Protraction and Syncope. — Protraction {rovri) consists 
in drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quantity. It 
occurs in the body of a verse, and serves to make up for the 
omission of one or more theses, which omission is called Syn- 
cope. 

737. Correption. — Correption is the shortening of a syllable 
to suit the measure. 
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So 00 = two short syllables with the yalue of one. 
So the ordinary (heavy) dactyl is — wr v-f = 4 J Jj 

The light (irrational) dactyl is -^v^ = 3 (li + i + 1) J. j J 

Rbkabk.— Under this head, notice the fireqnent nee of the irrational long in Trochaic 
and Iambic verses, and in Anacrasis. The irrational long is marlced > . 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 

a be b c b d e 

Nullam I Vare sa- j era I vite pzi- | us | severis | arbo | -rem. Hob. 

a. Irrational trochee. & Light dactyl, e. Syncop^ and Protraction, d, Syllaba 
anceps. e, Catalfizis. 

738. Verse, — A Simple Khythm is one that consists of a 
simple series. . 

A Compound Rhythm is one that consists of two or more 
series. 

A Verse is a simple or compound rhythmical series, which 
forms a distinct and separate unit. The end of a verse is 
marked — 

1. By closing with a full word. Two verses cannot divide a word be- 
tween them. 

2. By the Syllaba Anceps^ which can stand unconditionally. 

3. By the Hiatus, t. ^., the verse may end with a vowel, though the next 
verse begin with one. 

Rxif ARK.— Occasionally, one verse is nin into another hy Elision. This is called 
Synaph^a {6vv<X(peta). It is a violation of the Ihndamental law, and is not to be imi- 
tated. Ybrg. Aen. 1., 83^-3, 448-9 ; ii., 746-6. 

739. Methods of Combining Verses. — The same verse may be 
repeated throughout without recurring groups. So the Heroic 
Hexameter, the Iambic Trimeter (Linear Composition). Or the 
same verse or different verses may be grouped in pairs (distichs), 
triplets (tristichs), fours (tetrastichs). Beyond these simple 
stanzas Latin versification seldom ventured. 

Larger groups of series are called Systems. 
Larger groups of verses are called Strophes, a name some- 
times attached to the Horatian stanzas. 

740. Union of Language with Rhythm. — When embodied in 
language, rhythm has to deal with rhythmical groups already 
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in existence. Every full word is a rhythmical group with its 
accent, is a metrical group with its long or short syllables, is a 
word-foot. Ictus sometimes conflicts with decent; the unity 
of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of the word-foot. 

741. Conflict of Ictus and Accent — In earlier Latin poetry, 
the coincidence and conflict of Ictus and Accent are regulated 
by subtle laws, the exposition of which would require too much 
space. In ordinary Latin verse. Ictus overrides Accent, at least 
according to modern pronunciation. 

742. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot— Hh^ conflict of 
word-foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura means 
an incision produced by the end of a word in the middle of a 
verse-foot, and is marked f . 

This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses o* 
the verse. 

Bemarks.— 1. So in the Heroic Hexameter the great caesara falls htfore the middle of 
the verAe, to give the voice etrength for the first arsis of the second half. 

Una sains viotis t nnllam sperare salntem. Ybro. 
It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would become monotonous. 
3. In many treatises any incision in a verse is called a Caesura. 

743. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae. — In trisyllabic me- 
tres, when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls on an 
arsis, it is called a Masculine Caesura; when on a thesis, a 
Feminine Caesura. 

a b e d 

Una sa I lu8 1 vi I ctis f nul | lam f spe | rare f sa | lyitem. 

a, 6, 0, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 

744. Diaeresis. — When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, 
Diaeresis arises, marked thus : ||. 

Ite domum saturae f venit I Hesperus J ite capellae. — ^VsBG. 

Rbmark.— Diaeresis, lilce Caesura, serves to distribute the masses of the verse and 
prevent monotony. What is Caesura in an ascending rhythm becomes Diaeresis as soon 
as the rhythm is treated anacrustically. 

Snis ! et i I psat Bo I ma yi I ribus I mit Iambic Trimeter. 

8u : is et I ipsa I Sonia I viri | bns t ru I it. Troch. Trimeter, Catal., with Anacm- 
0is. 
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745. Recitation. — When the word-foot runs over into the 
next verse-foot, a more energetic recitation is required, in order 
to preserve the sense, and hence the multiplication of Caesurae 
lends vigor to the verse. 

Rb»aiik.— The ordinary mode of sauining, or Binging out the elemeuts of a veree, 
without reference to signification, cannot be too strongly condemned, aa, 
Vxiasa, luBvio, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem! 

Trochaic Rhythms. 

746. The Trochaic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in which 
the arsis is double of the thesis. It is represented — 

By the Trochee : j^\j\ 

By the Tribrach : e^ v-f v^ ; and, at the end of a series. 

By the Spondee : ^ -, or rather the irrational Trochee, ->. 

BB1LA.KKS.— 1. Anapaests are rare. Dactyls are used only in proper names. Both are 
of course irrational. In the earlier poets^ however, the treatment of the Trochaic yerse 
is very free. 

2. Trochaic-meters, heing compounded of dipodies (ditrochaeDi have | instead of ^ 
jirae (788). The second trochee of each dipody (-meter) may he irrational on the principle 
of syllaba anceps. Hence the i^ilo : 

747. Trochaic-meters admit the substitution of a long for 
the short of the even places. 

1. Trochaic Tripody {IthyphaUic), 

Blssareu bicomis. — Atil. Fort. ^ w | — wr | — w 

2. Trochaic Tetrapody (Catalectic). 

. Aula divitem manet. — HOR. ^v-f|— vy|— v-f|— * 

8. Trochaic Dimeter, a. AcaiaUctic ; h. Catalectic. 
a. Vive laetus quisque vivis. -t<«f|— >|^v-f|— 3 



b. Vita parvommUnus est. — Anthol. Lat. ^ v^ | — > | jiv-f 
4. I^ocJuuc Dimeter with Anacrims {Alcaic), 

Si fractus illab&tur orbis. — Hor. ^ : ^ wr | - > | ^ v-f 



A 



748. 5. Trochaic Tetravieter Acatalectic (Octdn&riiLs). 

Farce jam camoena vati parce Jam sacrd fdrori. — Servius. 

Rexabe.— This verse and the following are compounds. The OotOnSriUB is com- 
pounded of two Dimeters acatalectic ; hence reg<«lar Diaeresis after the Dimeter ; freely 
handled in comedy ; Hiatus in the Diaei*esis ; Monotonous, on account of the division 
Into two equal parts. It occurs occasionally in Plautus and Terence. 
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Verba dam tint, veram si ad rem I eonferentnr, yapulabit. Tsb. 
Sine mode et modestia sum I sine bono jure atqne honore, Plaut. 
Petnlans prOtervo iracundo I animo indomito incogitato. Plaut. 

749. 6. Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic (Septen&riiis). 

Oras amet qui nunquam amavit I quique amavit eras amet. PERYia. 
Ven. 

Tu me amoxis magi' quam honoris I servavisti gratia. ISnnius. 
Vapulare ego te vehementer | Jabeo : ne me territes. Plaut. 

Rexark.— The Trochaic Tetrameter (so called by eminence) is of frequent occarrenoa 
in comic poetry. It in compounded of Dimeter + Dimeter Catalectic. Hiatus is often 
found at the break. 

Manibn* pnris capite operto Tibi continno contonat. Plaut. 

Iambic Rhythms. 

750. The Iambic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in which 
the arsis is double of the thesis. It is represented 

By the Iambus i \j j^\ 

By the Tribrach \ yjy^yj; 

By the Spondee ; - -e. (in -meters) ; 

By the Dactyl : - s£f\j (sometimes) ; and 

By the Anapaest: yj\j j:., 

Bbxabk.— Of course, Spondee, Dactyl, and Anapaest, are all IrrationaL The Spondee 
= ^ > ^ the Anapaest, = ^y «*/>» and the Dactyl, = -vv-f. 

761. Iambic -meters admit substitution of a long for the 
short of the odd feet. 

Remabk.— Regarding the Iambus as an Anacrustic Trochee, the same rale and reason 
hold for the substitution in the one, as in the other (746, R. 3). 

752. 7. Iambic Dimeter. 

Usual SoJieme, Anacrotic ScJieme. 

Inarsit aestuosius v^^v-f— ^^^^v^— su :-tw|— v-fi-tvy|«.A 

Imbres nivesque com- 

Videre properantes 

domum -.^v-/v/v^«^\^«. > : ^vyivyv^>|jc.vy|— ^ 

Ast ego vicissim ri- 

sero. HoR. ^ yo^ ^ j^\j ^ > : v^«*/v-'|_>|^v-f|— a 

Rbkai^k.— According to the Anacrustic Scheme, the Iambic Dimeter Acatalectus Is a 
Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. 
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753. 8. Iambic Trimeter Gatalectic 

Mea renldet in domo lacunar \jjl\j^\jm\j^\jx.\j 

Regmnque pueris nee satalles OrcL HoR. -.u.\j\j^^^js.\j^sujs.sj 

AncLCT%i9tU Bchefmn: •^:-w|->|-w'|— v-f|i__|_^ (with Syn« 
cop6). 

764. ^rlamlic Trimeter Acatalectic (Senfirins). 

Snis et ipsa f Roma vixibus rait w^w — w^vy^w^vy-. 

Hen me per nrbem t nam pudet tanti 

mali --t^ jLw -tw-. 

Deripere Innamf vocdbiis possim meis .v£^w<^ ^\j jl\j ^ 

JnfamiM Helenae f Oastor offenaus 

vicem ~J:.vy^^^^_^vy — — -^ v^ <— 

Optat qnietem f Pelopis infidi pater .^^r s^wv^ ^w~ 

Alitibns atque f canibns homicidam 

HeCtorem ^^wvr~w^^v^wrwvy-.^wr~ 

Vectabor humeris f time ego inimicis 

equea -^v-fwv-r--twv-»w-^w- 

Pavidomque leporem et f advenam 

laqueo gruem^ HoR. v^«^^v^<^v^<^^w — v^w'^wr — 

Anaertistic Scheme : w:— v-r|— '^|-'-'|-'^|-<-'|_/^ 

Kbmabks.- 1. The Iambic Trimeter when kept pare has a rapid aggressive movement. 
Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invectives. It admits the Spondee in the odd 
places (first, third, fifth foot) ; the Tribrach in any but the last ; the Dactyl in the first 
and third. The Anapaest is rare. When carefully handled, the closing part of the verse 
is kept light, so as to preserve the character. Special study is necessary to understand 
the treatment of the comic Trimeter. 

2. Caesurae.— The principal caesura is the Penthemimeral, .which falls on the middle 
of the third foot {Teey^r^utusp?)? = 2i) *nd is rarely wantinj^. Less important Is the 
Uepthemimeral (kcp^TfUifie.piji = 8^)i which falls on the middle of the fourth foot. . 

^- I ^- I '-'t- I ^t- I '-'- I ^- 

Leyis orepante t lympha t de silit pede. Hob. 

Of coarse in the Anacrnstic Scheme the Caesura of the ordinary scheme becomei 
Diaeresis. 

Le : vis ore | pante I lympha I desi Hit pe | de. 

3. A break (Diaeresis) at the middle of the verse is avoided. Short particles, whicli 
adhere closely to the following word, do not constitute exceptions. 

Laboriosa necoohors Vlixei. Hoit. 

Adnlteretur etcolomba miluo. Hob. 

In like manner explain— 

Be&rtque tanta grexamioiu ubera. Hob. 
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765. 10. Trimeter lambicus Claudus (ChOliambus) ; Scaxon 
(= Hohhler) Hipponacteus. 

Miser Catnlle desiniut ineptire. Cat. \j^^^\j^\j^\jjl^sj 

Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles. Cat. ^j.\j^^x.\j^^j.jl^ 
Dominis parantur ista; serviunt vobis. 

Mart. \j\jj.\j-\jjLKj^\ju.Myj 

Remarks.— 1. In the Choliambas the rhythm is reversed at the close, by pntting a 
trochee or spondee in the sixth foot. The lighter the first part of the yerse, the 
greater the surprise. It is intended to express comic anger, resentment, disappoint- 
ment. 

2. The Anacrustic measurement is as follows : 

•^ :_v-f|_^|— v-f|__v-f|i__|_<«r. Trochaic Trimeter^with Anacraaig 
Syncop^ and Protraction. 

756. 11. Iambic Tetrameter Acatalectic (OctOnarins). 

Hie finis est iambe salve f vindicis doctor mail. Seryius. . 
Te cum securi caudicali f praeficio provinciae. Plaut. 

Rbhabk.— This yerse occurs A^quently in the comic poets, and is to be regarded as a 
compound. It either divides itself into equal parts at the end of the first Dimeter (with 
Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps) or has a Caesura in the first Thesis of the third Dimeter. 

1. Troja, patria, Fergamum, I Friame, periisti senez. Plaut. 

Is porro me autem verberSt I incorsat pugnis calcibus. Platjt. 

s. Eaoile onmes quom valemus recta I oonsilia aegrotis damns. Teb. 

757. 12. Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic (Septenfiriius.) 

Remitte pallium mihi | meum quod involasti. Cat. 

HsxARKS.— 1. Tliis yerse is to be regarded as a compound of Dimeter + Dimeter Oiu 
talectlc : hence, regular Diaeresis after the first Dimeter : 
With Syllaba Anceps : 

Si abdnzeris oelabitor I itidem ut eelata adhuo est. Flaut. 
With Hiatus : 

Sed si tibi viginti minae I argenti proferuntnr. Flaitt. 
S. It may be measured anacrustically : 

v.:-.v.|->|~v.|-t^|--|--|u.|-^ 



Dactylic Rhythms. 

758. The Dactylic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in which 
the Arsis is equal to the Thesis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl : -«- w w. 
Often, also, by the Spondee : -^ -. 
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A Dactylic yerse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer; of two, 
a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, a Tetrameter ; of fiye, 
a Pentameter ; of six, an Hexameter. 

759. 13. Dactylic Dimeter {Adonic). 

Terruit urbem. Hob. j.\j\j x.)i 

Rbm ARK.— Thongh geuerallj measnred thas, this yerae is properly logaoedic, and wil 
recar under that head. 

760. 14. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic in Syllabam. 
Folvis et umbra siuniu. Hob. jl \j \j x. \j \j x. 

15. Dactylic Tetrameter Catalectic in DissyUabum, 

Aut Epheson bimarisve Oorinthi x.\j\jj.\j\jx.\jkjx.'^ 

O fortes pqjoraque pass! x.^j.^u.\^\jx.'Z 

Mensorem cohibent Arohyta. Hob. x-^j-kj^^xl^jcZ 

16. Dactylic I'etramfiter Acatalectic (Alctnamus), 

Nunc decet aut virldi nitidum caput u.\j\jx.\j\jx.\j\jj,\j\j 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede j.\j\jj.^jl^j.\j\j 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat x.^u.\j\ju.^x.\j\j 
Occurs only in combination. 



Heroic Hexameter. 



761.17. !lJ-^\ 



(-) 



1. Vt fag^unt aquilas t timidissima I tnrba colnmbae. Ot. ^ 

8. At tuba terribili t sonitu t procul I acre canoro. Vkro. Ipiye Dactrls. 

3. Quadrupedante putrem t sonitu I quatit I ungula oampum. [ ^ 

Vbrg. J 

4. Cum medio oeleres t revolant I exaequore mergi. Vkro. \ 

& Yastius insurgens t decimae I ruittimpetus undae. Ot. >-Foar Dactyls. 

6. £t reboat rauoum t regie t oita H barbara I bombum. Luor. ) 

7. Muta metu terram t genibus t summissa petebat Lucr. \ 

8. Inter ounctantes t oeoidit t moribunda ministros. Verq. V Three Dactyls. 

9. He turbata volent t rapidis t ludibria ventis. Verg. ) 

10. Yersaque in obnizes t urgentur I cornua vasto. Vero. ) ,j^^ Dactyls 

11. Frocessit lenge t fiammantia I meenia mundi- Lucr. ) ^ 

12. Portam vi multa t converse I cardine terquet Vero. ) ^^^ DactyL 
18. Tectum augustum ingens t centum sublime oolumnis. Vbrg. ) 

14. Olli respondit t BexAlbaX Longal. Enmius. ^No DactyL 
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IS. Ant levefl ooreas t lento t dncnnt argento. Yebo. ^ 

IS. Sunt apnd infernos t totjillia formoflarnm. Prop. I Spondaic Y< 

17. ASriaeqne Alpes t etnobifer I Appenninus. Ov. ) 

18. Proonbnit ylridi- i que injitore I conspicitnr— sua . Vbro. i Monoqrilabie 

19. Partnrinnt montes t nascetnr I ridionlns-nins. Hob. ) ending. 

10 + 6 = T6 8 ) Pen them, and 

20. Eoee snpercilio t clivosi I tramitis nndam. Vbbg. ] Bncolic. 

81. Ineignem pietate t yimm t tot adire labores. Vbbo. I and^Hepthemim. 

82. £t nigrae violae t sunt I et yaccinia I nigra. Yebo, •{ Split in half. 
88. Sparsis B hastis I longis I campus I splendet et horret. Eh. •{ Shivered. 

84. Quamvis sint sub aqua sub aqua maledicere tentant. Ot. -{a - sound. 

85. Me me adsum qui feci in me conyertite fermm. Ykbo. i e - Ronnd. 

86. Discissos nudos laniabant dentibus artus. Yebo. •{ s • ponnd. 

Remabks.— 1. The Heroic Hexameter is composed of two dactylic tripod ies, the 
second of which ends in a spondee. Spondees may be substituted for thja dactyl in the 
first four feet ; in the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such verses 
are called Spondidc. The longest hexameter contains five dactyls and one spondee (or 
trochee)— in all, seventeen syllables ; the shortest in use, five spondees and <me dactyl — 
in all, thirteen syllables. This variety In the length of the verse, combined with the 
great number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages for continuous 
composition. 

2. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, and the pauses are bo arranged as 
to give special prominence to them— the first by the pause at the end of the preceding 
verse, the fourth by pauses within the ver«?e, both before and after the arsis. 

8. The principal Caesura in Latin poeti-y is the PentftemimercU (2X)» i «•, in the arsis 
of the third foot, or masculine caesura of the third foot. The next is the feminine cae- 
sura of the third foot, the so-called Third Trochee, which is less used among the Romans 
than among the Greeks ; then the Hephihemimeral (3>^) in the arsis of the fourth foot. 
As Latin poetry is largely rhetorical, aod the caesura is of more importance for recitation 
than for singing, the Roman poets are veiy exact in the observance of these pauses. 

4. The Diaeresis which is most carefully avoided i« the one after the third foot, 
especially if that foot ends in a spondee (22), and. the verse is thereby split in half. 

Examples are found occasionally, and if the regular caesura precedes, the verse is not 
positively faulty. 

His lacrimis vitam t damns I — et miserescimns.ultro. Ybuo. 

It is abominable when no other caesura proper is combined with it. 

Poeni I pervortentes I omnia R circumcursant. Ennius. 

On the other hand, the Bucolic tetrapody, or pause at the end of the fourth foot di- 
vides the verse into proportionate parts (16 and 8 morae or 2 to 1), and gives a graceful 
trochaic movement to the hexameter. Tt is often sought after. 

Ite domum saturae I venit Hesperus I ite capeUae. Yebo. 

5. Much of the beauty of the Hexameter depends on the selection and arrangement 
of the words considered as metrical elements. The examples given above have been 
chosen with especial reference to the picturesque effect of the verse. Monosyllables at 
the end of the Hexameter denote surprise ; anapaestic words, rapid movement, and the 
like. 

Again, the Hexameter maybe lowered to a conversational tone by large masses of 
spondees, and free handling of the caesura. Compare the Hexameters of Horace in the 
Odes with those in the Satires. 
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762. 18. Elegicu) Pentameter {Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 

£x dolor m lacrimaa I v^rterat omne 

meriim. Tib. ^\j^ ^\jyj 

M6 legat 6t lecto | carmine d6ctu8 

am§t. Oy. u.\j \j jl ^ j. X. sj \j m \j \j a. 

At nuno barbari^s | grandis hab^e 

nihlL Oy. x. ^ jlkj \j jl 

06n.09Bs6m nnll£ | lege redibit iter. 

Prop. x, ^^^j. 

The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a clausala to the Heroic Hex- 
ameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. 

Saepe ego tentavi caras depellere vino 

At dolor in laciiouui || verterat omne merwn. Tib. 
Ingenium quondam laerat pretiosius auro 

At nnno barbaries I grandis habere nihil. Oy. 
Par erat inferior venus : tieiase Oupido 

Dioitor atqne nnnm ) snrripuisse pedem. Oy. 
Saepe ego cum dominae dulces a limine dure 
Agnosoo voces I haec negat esse domL Tib. 

Kbharks.— 1. The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
tbemimers, the first of which admits spondees, the second does not. There is a fixed 
Diaeresis in the middle of the ver^e, as marked above. The Pentameter derives its name 

from the old measurement : _v-rv-',— wv-f, ,w,^_,»^»^__; and the name is a 

convenient one, because the verse cons^ists of 2)4 + 2X Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is 
need in sentimental, amntory, epigrammatic poetry. 

% The musical measurement of the Pentameter is as follows : 

A 
This shows why neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatns is allowed at the Diaeresis, and 

explains the preference for length by nature at that point 

8. As the Latin language is heavier than the Greek, the Roman lightens the close of 

the Pentameter as much as possible. The Ovidian Distich of the best period shows 

great mechanical exactness. Almost every pentameter ends in a dissyllable, and elision 

is avoided. 

Anapaestic Rhythms. 

763. The Anapaestic Ehythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the arsis is to the thesis as 2 to 2. It is represented — 

By the. Anapaest : ^ ^ -«■ ; or 
By the Spondee : - -^ ; or 
By the Dactyl : - ^ ^^ . 

The Anapaestic -meter consists of two feet. The measure is 
little used among the Bomans. 
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19. Dimeter Catalieticus (Paroemiacus). 

Volucer pede corpore pulcher \j\jx.\j\j^\j\jm%^ 

lingua catus ore canonu ^^v^x^.v^w^w 

Verum memorare magis quam _^v/\^.wvy-t\>- 

Functum laudare dec^blt. AusoN. -.^ s^^^\j 

20. Dimeter AecUalectus, 

Venie'nt annis | saecola seriB ^v/.^.^_\frv/ 

Quibus 6ceanu8 | vincfila reniin \j\j u.^\j ^o^ 

I<azet et ingens I pateat tellus ^\Okj \^\j ^ 

Tethysqne novos | detegat orbes ^m\j\^ ^£rv/ 

Nee Bit terria | nltima Thule. Sen. Trag. .^ ^£rvy 

Syllaba Anceps is rare. 

Remarks. —Latin anapaests, as found in later writers, are mere metrical imitations of 
the Greek anapaests, and do not correspond to their original in contents. The Greek 
anapaest was an anacrastic dactylic measure or march (in ^ time). Hence the use ol 
Pause to bring out the four bars. 

Paroemiacus: AnacrusUe Scheme. 

Yolucer pede corpore pnloher v/^:— v^vy | — v-»v | | — 

Dimeter Acatalectns : Anacrwtie Scheme, 

Quibus OoeanuB yinciila remm kj^ji—kj^j \ | v^v^— | — 

The Theses of the last feet are supplied bj the Anacrusis of the following verse. 

« 

LOGAOEDIC KhTTHMS. 

764. The Logaoedic Khythm is a peculiar fonn of the tro- 
chaic rhythm in which the thesis has a stronger secondary ictus 
than the ordinary trochee. 

Instead of the trochee, the light dactyl may be employed. 
This light or cyclical dactyl is represented in morae by 1 J, J, 1 ; 

in music, by J^ = ^, -^V. t- 

When dactyls are employed, the trochee preceding is called a 
Basis, or tread. This trochee may be irrational -> (so-called 
spondee). If the basis is double, the second is almost always 
irrational in Latin poetry. The basis is commonly marked X 
Instead of the trochee, an iambus is sometimes prefixed. Ana- 
crusis and Syncope are also found. 

Remabks.— 1. Lo£:aoedic comes from A.6>^o?,proM, and a ot^^, iong^ because the 
rhythms seem to vary as in prose. 

9. Dactyls are not necessarily employed. No. 4 (Alcaic enneasyUablc) is logaeedte. 
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One Dactyl. 

21. Adonic, (See No. 18.) ^ w w . w 

. Tteniit urb«m. Hob. ->^w | >v^ I 

B2. Arisiophamc (Choriarnbie). jl w y — v^ - w 

Z<y dia die per omiief. Hob. -w^ | . ^ | t. | ~ 

766. One Dactyl, with Basis. 

23. Pkereeratean, ^ J^-^ww-w 

Nigris adquora vmitis. Hob. * -> | -wy 1 1— | « 



--1 

— \j - ^ w v-» — yj — KJ — sj 



34 Olpeanie. 

&iiirabitiu: Insoleni. Hob. .>|-^v^|-.w|«yy 

25. Phalaeeian (BendeeagyUabic). 

Passer m6rtau8 est meae polleae w , 

Arida mode pnmice ezpolitum \j-^ _\ 

Tuae Lesbia sint satis superque. Oat. -*> ) . i 

Rbmabk.— Tbe sparioas Phalaecean admits the Spondee — > in place of the dactyL 
Qaas Tidi vnltu tamen sereno. Cat. 

766. OisTB Dactyl, with Double Basis. 

26. J8(tpphic {Hetideeagyllabic). 1 v/_'L^f v^ v/_ w — v/ 
Andiet oives f acuisse fermm. Hob. — v^| — > | .f^l— ^1 ~^ 
BxxABK.— The Greek measure (Catuxxus) is «.<^|_>|-vv-»|_w|— / 

767. OisTB Dactyl with Double Basis and Akaobusis. 

27. Alcaie {Oreater) HendeeasyUabic, Z»^ ^ — **— 1-^ w v^ .. w . 
Vides ut alta I stet nlve candidnm ^:-^ I -> I -^^ I -w | .A 
Soxacte n6o Jam | s^stineant on^s. Hob. 

BiMABK.— The second basis always a spondee in HonMSt 

768. Two Dactyls. 

28. Aleak (Lesser) or DeeasyUabie, -«.v/vy-tv^w/«w — U 
V^rtere fdneribus tziumphos. Hob. -^\^|-v«^|-.v^|-.w 

16 
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In all these, the Dactyl has a diminished value. More questionable Is 
the logaoedic character of the Greater Archilochian. 

769. 29. Archilochian (Greater) = Dactyl Tetr. and Troeh. 
Tripody. __ __ _ 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice | veris et Favoni, Hob. 

Rexabk.— If meaeared logaoedically, the two shorts of the dactyl mast be redooed ia 
valne to one (qd =. \j\ and the logaoedic scheme is 

-^l-^l-^l-«l--l--l-l-A 
Logaoedic tetrapody •»• Logaoedic tetrapody with Syncop6. 

770. ClioriamUc Rhythms. — When a logaoedic series is syn- 
copated, apparent choriambi arise. What is I -^'-' I ^ I seems 
to be - v-^ v^ -. Genuine choriambi do not exist in Latin. 

30. AsdSpiaMan {Lesser), -^— .^vyv-r_^-tv^w-v-» — 
Maecenas atavis | edite 

regibus. Hon. - > | -vv^ | l- | -^^ | - v^ | - 

81. AscUpiadSaniGfrecUer). — **— -t^>^ — ^»-»^ — ^«-»vy — w — 
Nullam Vare sacra | vite 

prius I severis arbo- 

rem. Hob. _> | ->.v^ | l- | -^w | l- | -v^ | - v^ | -^ 

32. Sapphic ( Greater). —^^ -^— j:.^>^_-cv-»w — v/ — 3 
* Te deos ore Sybarin | cur 

properas amando. 

Hob. _^| _>|^v.|l.|->.^|.v.|l-|.^ 

33. PriapSan (Otyconie + 

Phereeratean). _'*_ ^vy^_v^_ | !L_.^w/w — v^ 

Huno Inoum tibi dedico | 
consecroque Prlape. 
Cat. -> I -yjKj I «^ |i-| -> I -v/w |u-| «^ 

Oretic and Bacchic Rhythms. 

771. These passionate rhythms are found occasionally in the 
comic poets. They both belong to the Quinquepartite or Five- 
Eighths class.. 

1. The distribution of the Creticus is 3 + 2 morae. 

The metrical value of the Creticus is . w . (Amphimacer). 
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• Second long resolved ^ kjkj^ Pneon Primus. 
First long resolved ^\j^ ^ Paeon Quartus. 

84. Tetrameter Cataleeticus. j.\Ju.^yjj.^\^jLj,^ 
Da mi(hi) hoc mel meum si me amas saudes. Plaut. 

85. Tetrameter Acatalectus. j.yjj.j.\jje.u.\jj,j,sjM, 
Ex bonis pessomi et fraudulentissumi. PiiAUT. 

2. The Bacchlus has the following measure : v/^-1 + 3 + 3 morae 

( ^\ ' ), or if the descending form w be regarded as the normal one 

2 + 2 + 1 morae (J J ^\ 

36. Bacchic Tetrameter. 

Quibns neo locust ulln" nee spas parata vy.£..wx~w-^.wjLC 

Misericordior nulla mest feminarum v^ J^ ^^ j.^\j x.^\j m\j 

loKio Rhythm. 

772. The Ionic Ehythm is represented by lonicus a major! 

— ^^ j##J- For the lonicus a majori maybe substituted 
the Ditrochaeus -v-»«w. This is called An&clasis (breaking- 
up). 

The verse is commonly anacrustic, so that it begins with the 
thesis ^ ^ : — . Such yerses are called lonici a minorL 

The second long has a strong secondary ictus. 

773. 37. An Ionic System is found in Horace, Od. iii. 12. 
It consists of two periods, the first being made up of two di- 
podies, the second of two tripodies. 

lonicus a minorl scheme : 

Miserarum est neque amori kj\j^^^\jjl^\ 

dare Indum neque dulci • \j\j x.^\j ^f ^^\ 

mala vino lavere aut ezanimari \j \j x. ^ y^ ^J j:. ^ \j \j jl ^\ 

metnentes patruae verbera linguae ^ ^ j^ ^ \j \j je. ^ \j \j x. ^\ 



ISnicus & mdjiyn scheme : 



\^ \J 


s^\J 


- 


- 


a' 








- 


- 


a" 


'--A 
l-A 



I. i 



IL 
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Bbxabks.— The Roman numerals refer to periods, the Arable, to the number of 
feet or bars, the dots indicate the end of a line. 

The lOnicns is an excited measure, and serves to express the frenzy of distress as 
well as the madness of triumph. 

774. 38. Tetrameter Catalectic. 

The Galliambic verse (Tetrameter Catalectic) is found in a famous 
poem by Catullus (Ixiii). 

Ordinary Scheme : 

Without Anaclasis : \jk* ^^^\j j.\. v/ w ^ — v^ v^ ^ 

With Anaclasis : \j\jjl\jjl\jj.^\j\j^\j^\jj.^ 

Arioorugtie Scheme : 

Without Anaclasis; w ^-':- _ v^ w | « _f v^ w | - - v./ v/ | l-j-.| 

A 

With Anaclasis: \j\^:-^\j ^\^ \ f v-» v^ | _ w — w | Lj_| 

A 

The Anaclastic form is the more common. The Anacrusis may be contracted (9 times 
iDtheAttis). 

The frequent resolutions and conversions give this verse a peculiarly wild character. 

Et earum omnia adirem foribnnda 

latibula ww^^w^^^-w^/jix^ Si/ w/ .& 

Quo nos decet citatis celerare tzi- 

pudiiS — ^v/^w^-\^x^-tv/v^wv-rjL 

Itaque ut domum Oybebes tetigere 

laasulae \j\ju.\jx.\jjl^\j\jjl\jm\jjl 

Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate 

Jam Jam dolet quod egi Jam Jam- 

que paenitet ^ ^\j ^\j jl jl\j u.\j ^ 



775. Verses Compounded of Iambi and Dactyls, 

39. 1. larnbelegtu. lamhie DkneUr arid Dactylic FtsritJiSmimeris, 
Tn Vina Torquato move | consule 

pressa meo. Hob. w.^w — v^jiw^I^ww^ 

Or as two verses : 



' : -^ I -^ I -^ I - A I 

— \j\j I — wvy I ——I 

A 
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776. 

40. 2. Elegia/rribus {DctdyUe Penihemimeris and Iambic Dimeter), 
I>esinet imparibus | certare snbmo- 

tu8 pudor. HoR. Ji \j\j M^Kj ±\Z ^\j ^Z M^± 

Or as two Verses : 

A 



>:_.|_^I_.|_ I 



Saturnian Verse. 

777. The Saturnian verse is an old Italian rhythm which 
occurs in the earlier monuments of Latin literature. It divides 
itself into two parts, with three Arses in each : — 

The quein was in her pdnrl<yry 
EdMng bread and hdney. 

Dab^t malum Met^lU Naevio poeUe 
It^rum triumpans in urb«m R6mam v^diit 
Duello magno diximundo regibus subigundis. 



778. Lyric Metres of Horace. 

I. AsclSpiadSan Strophe No. 1. Lesser AsclSpiadSan Verse (No. 80) 
repeated m tetrastichs. 

-t vy v/ — J ^ v-» v.' — v-* — 

Or thus: -> | -v^ | i— | -^vy | _.^ | _ J s 



A 



8 



->l-'-l-l--l--|-A» ? 



8 

A" 8 

8 



InOd. 1. 1; ill. 30; iv. 8. 

II. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 3. GlycOnBus (No. 24) and Lesser 
Anclepiadean (No. 30) alternating, and so forming tetrastichs. 

— **_ _ \-» v-> _ v/ _ 

^^ ~ \j \j — Ijiyj \j ^\J ^ 



.TBBSIFICATIOir. 
Or thus: -> | ->.w | - w | - | 4 

In Od. L 3, 13, 19, 36 ; ii. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28 ; iv. 1, 3. 

III. AsclepiadBan Strophe No. 3. Three Lesser Asclepiadean Verses, 
followed by a Glyconic (Nbs. 30 and 24). 

' ' ■ ' ' A 8 



■Ac « 



^ I 

• A 4 

In Od. L 6, 15, 24, 33 ; 5i. 12 ; ill. 10, 16 ; iv. 6. 12. 

lY. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 4. Two Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(No. 30), a Pherecratean (No. 23), and a Glyconic (No. 24). ^ 

_**— JC \J \J ^\j- ^ \U ^ S^ — I. — > |-V/V-f |l |">^'-' I — v./ I — aI I«* 

/\ 8 

'^ 8 

^\..X.y^^U^^U IL - > | ->/ W | t- | « ^ | H. « 

In Od. i. 5, 14, 21, 23 ; iii. 7, 13 ; iv. 313. 

V. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 5. Greater AsclepiadSan (No. 81), re- 
peated in fours. 

Or thus: 

_>l->,^Iu_|^^l._|^v.|_v,|_ I i 

_>l-^,v.|._r-^|.-l-w|_«.|-^l I 

8 

_>i^^iu-i^v.|u-i^wi_v.i-^r i 

8 

InOd.i. 11, 18; iv. 10. 
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VI. Sapphic Strophe. Three Lesser Sapphics (No. 36), and an Adonic 
(No. 21), which is merely a clausola. In No. 26 Horace regularly breaks 
the Dactyl. 

Lv-pii — -cf v^>^_w_- vy -K^ I -> I -fco I _ v-» I -*^| 6 

2Lvyl^^t^^-^-^ _w I ^> I -t<» I -vr I -v^l ^ 

In Od. i. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 26, 30, 32, 38 ; ii. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16 ; iii. 8, 11. 
14, 18, 20, 22, 27; iv. 2, 6, 11 ; Carmen Saeculftre. 

Word divided at the end of the third verse; Od, i. 2, 19 ; 25, 11 ; ii. 
16, 7. . 

YII. Lesser Sapphic Strophe. Aristophanic (No. 22), and Greater 
Sapphic (No. 32). Two pairs are combined into a tetrastich. 

./L V/ V-» _ Vy __ \-» 

^ \J _**_ ^ \J yj ^\jL \J \J ^ y^ ^ \J 

Or thus: 

.W I _> |->.V^ |L.|^V^ I .W |l-| _^| 4 

-X/W I -.Vy I L_ I _^| i 

In Od. i. 8. 

Vni. Alcaic Strophe. Two Alcaic verses of eleven syllables (No. 2'Q 
one of nine (No. 4), and one of ten (No. 28). 

3:ii^J'-||^ww_w_ > : .w I -> I--W I -w I - . I ^-^ 

" I V ' v/ • ' ' A • 

B 
__ . vy .'\^' ' 'AVpj. 

3-^w_v.^v/-.v^ II. >._^| >| ^1 ^1 4 

In Od. L 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; ii. 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11. 13. 14, 15 
17, 19, 20; iiL 1. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6. 17. 21, 23, 26, 29 j iy. 4, 9, 16, 17, 
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IX. Archilochian Strophe No. 1. Hexameter (No. 17), and Lesfler 
Archilochian (No. 14), two pairs to a tetrastich. 

^vTv. I ^ J-v. I - t -- I --- I ---I ^- 
j.yj\j I ^ \j \j I J- 

Or thus : 

« wv/ I _ v/ w I I 

A 8 

- J-w I -vTv. I - t -"- I --''"v^ I --- I -- I 8 

A ? 

In Od. iv. 7. 

X. Archilochian Strophe No. 3. A Dactylic Hexameter (No. 17), ana 
an lambelegus (No. 89). 



vy^v/— w-^^— I J^ ^^ \^ ■£- ^ ^ '£• 

Or thus : _ _ 

^ J-^ I - vTv. I -V.W I -V.V. I -vTw I -- I 

> : «^ I -> I «^ I -^ I 
\jf ' \j * 'A 

Epod. 13. 

XI. Archilochian Strophe No. 3. An Iambic Trimeter (No. 9), fol- 
lowed by an Elegiambus (No. 40). 

> :-v^ I -.> I -v^ I «^ I 
v/ ' <^ ' A 



Epod 11. 

XII. Archilochian Strophe No. 4 Greater Archilochian (No. 39), and 
Trimeter Iambic Catalectic (No. 8). Two pairs combined to form a te- 
trastich 

0d.L4 

Rbmarx.— This verae is sometimes considered as logaoedic, or, better, trochaic. 
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-^I-«I-^I-<»I--I--I-I-aI 4 

>:_wI->|_w|_w|l_|..^| ;' 

~«I-^I-^I-"I--I--I-I-aI i 

>:_v.|_>|_^l_v,l.-|-^| « 

Xni. A.]cmaniaii Strophe. Dactylic Hexameter {No, 17). followed by 
Gatalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (No. 15). 



In Od. i. 7, 28. Epod. 13. 

RBicABK.~The Tetrameter may be considered acatalectic with a ep<mdee in tba 
fourth place. 

XrV. Iambic Trimeter repeated (No. 9). 

In Epod. 17. 

XV. Iambic Strophe. Iambic Trimeter (No. 9), and Dimeter (No. 7). 

In Epod. 1-10. 

XVI. Pythiambic Strophe No. 1. Dactylic Hexameter No. 17 (Versus 
Pythius), and Iambic Dimeter (No. 7). 



Epod. 14, 15. 

XVII. Pythiambic Strophe No. 2. Dactylic Hexameter (No. 17), and 
Iambic Trimeter (No. 9). 



^pod. 16- 

16* 
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XVIIL Trochaic Strophe. Calalectic Trochaic Dimeter (No. 3), and 
a Catalectic Iambic Trimeter (No. 8). Two pairs make a tetrastich. 



In Od. ii. 18. 



^ \J ^ \j M\J ^ 



XIX. Ionic System. 
InOd.iii.l2. (See No. 37.) 



779. Index of Horatian Odes akd Metres. 



Book. Odb. Mstbk. 

II. 1 vui. 

3 vi. 

3 viii. 

4 vi. 

5 viii. 

6. vi. 

7 viii. 

8 vi. 

9 viii. 

10 vi. 

11 viii. 

12 iii. 

13 viii. 

14 viii. 

15 viii. 

16 vi. 

17 viii. 

18 xviii. 

19 viii. 

20 viii. 



Book. Odx. 


Metbk. 


I. 1 


i. 


2 


vi. 


3 


ii. 


4 


xii. 


5 


iv. 


6 


.... iii. 


7 


xiii. 


8 


vii. 


9 


viii. 


10 


.... vi. 


11 


V. 


12 


vi. 


13 


ii. 


14 


iv. 


15 


iii. 


16 


vui. 


17.... 


viii. 


18 


V. 


19 


. . . . n. 


20 


vi. 


21 


iv. 


22 


vi. 


23 


IV. 


24 


iii. 


25 


vi. 


26 


.... viii. 


27 


viii. 


28 


xiii. 


29 


viii. 


80 


vi. 


81 


.... viii. 


32 


.... vi. 


33 


.... iii. 


34 


VUI. 


35 


viii. 


36. . . . 


ii. 


37 


viii. 


88... . 


VI. 



III. 1 viii. 

2 viii. 

3 viii. 

4 viii. 

5. viii. 

6 viii. 

7 iv. 

8 vi. 

9 ii. 

10 iii. 

11 vi. 

12 xix. 

13 iv. 

14 vi. 

15 ii. 

16 iii. 

17.^ viii. 



Book. Odb. 


Mbtbs 


III. 18 


vi. 


19 


ii. 


20 


vi. 


21 


Vlll. 


22 


vi. 


23 


viii. 


24 


ii. 


25 .... 


ii. 


26 


... . viii 


27 


vL 


28 


ii. 


29 


viii. 


30 


i. 


IV. 1 


..... it 


2 


vi. 


3 


ii. 


4 


viii. 


5 


iii. 


6 


vi. 


7...... 


ix. 


8 


i. 


9 


viiL 


10 


. .. T. 


11 


vi. 


12 


iii. 


13 


It 


14 


viii. 


15 


viii. 



Carmen SaecalSre. vi 
Epod. 1-10 XV 

11 xi. 

12 xiii. 

13 X. 

14 xvi. 

15 xvL 

16 xviL 

17 xiv. 



APPEl^DIX. 



ROMAN CALENDAR. 

The names of tlie Roman months were originallj' adjectiyes. The 
substantive mensiB, month, may or may not be expressed : (mensis) Janu. 
arius, FebruSrius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July and 
August were called, not Julius and Augtistus, but Quintllis and SezUlis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in tlie month, 
Calends (Kalei^dae), Nones (N5nae), and Ides (Idus), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Ealendae JSnuariae, Nonae Feb- 
rnariae, Idus Martiae. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October, the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus : 

In March, July, October, May, 
The Ides are on the 15th day. 
The Nones the 7th ; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 

In counting backward ("come next calends, next nones, next ides*') 
the Romans used for** the day before" prXdie with the- accus. pxldiS 
kalendaa Januarias, Dec. 31, pxIdiS ndnaa JSn. = Jan. 4, pridie Id. Jan. 
= Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diemtertium, quartum, etc., 
before the accusative, so tliat ante diem tertium kal. Jan. means ** two 
days before the calends of January ; " ante diem quartum, or a. d. iv., or 
iv. kal. Jan., *• three days before," and so on. This remarkable combina- 
tion is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the prepositions 
ex and in : ex ante diem ill. NonSa Junias usque ad prXdie kal. Septem- 
bres, irom June 3 to August 31 ; differre aliquid in ante diem zv. kal. 
Nov., to postpone a matter to the IWi of October, 

Leap Year. — In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. d. vi kal. Mart, and a. d. vii. kal. Mart. It was called a. d. bis sez- 
tum kal. Mart., so that a. d. vii. kal. Mart corresponded to our February 
28d, just as in the ordinaiy year. 

To TURN Roman Dates into English. 

For Nonen and Ides, — I. Add one to the date of the Nones and Ides, 
and subtract the given number. 

For (Mends. — II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, and 
subtract the given number. 

Examples : a. d. viil. Id. Jan. (13 -!- 1 — 8) = Jan. 6; a. d. iv. Non. 
Apr. (5 + 1 - 4) = Apr. 2 ; a. d. xiv. Kal. Oct. (30 + 2 - 14) = Sept. 18. 



HTDEX OF STNTjOI 



Tht lifuw rtte to tht BMtiou. 



A, ab, abs, with ablative, 418 ; of 
agent, 205, 403 ; of origin, 395 ; of 
part affected, 398, R. 1 ; ft tergd, 
ad <yrienU, & spatid, 388, R 2. 

AhUne, 400, R. 3. 

Ablative, syntax of, 383-409; of 
place where, 884-387; of place 
whence, 388-390 ; of attendance, 
391; of time when, 392-3; of 
origin, 395; of material, 396; of 
measure, 397-400, 566 ; of man- 
ner, 401 ; of quality, 402 ; of means, 
403 ; of price, 404 ; with sundry 
verbs, 405 ; of cause, 406 ; ablative 
absolute, 408, 409 ; prepositions 
with, 418, 419 ; abl. of gerund and 
gerundive, 432 ; of supine, 437. 

Absolute ablative, 408 ; restrictions 
of use, 409, R. 3. 

Ahaque^ w. abl., 418. 

Abstract nouns in plural, 195, R 
5 ; as attribute and vice versay 357, 
R. 2, 

Abutor, 405, 428, R. 3. 

Ac, atque, 479, 646. 

AccSdit, constr., 525, R 3 

Aeeidity sequence after, 513, R. 2. 

Accingor, constr., 332, R. 2. 

Acdpio, with two datives, 350. 

Accusative, 327-340. Direct object, 
inner, outer object, 327 ; general 
view, 328; with active transitive 
verbs, 329; with verbs compd. 
with prepositions, 380; cognate, 
881 ; adverbial, 331, R. 3 ; of part 
affected, 332; double, 338, 834; 
of local object (terminal accusa- 
tive), 342, 410 ; of extent in space, 
335, 836, in time, 337, 338 ; in«ex- 



clamations and exclamatory ques- 
tions, 340; with interjections, 
840; with prepositions, 417; of 
infinitive, 424 ; of gerund, 426 ; of 
gerundive, 431 ; of supine, 436. 
Accusative and infinitive, 341, 
526. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, 
— constr., 377. 

Act/i, 604 

Action, stage of, 213; period of, 
213. 

Active voice, 204 ; fbr passive, 205, 
R 1. 

Active genitive, 361. 

Ad, in compds. with ace., 330 ; with 
dat., 346. Preposition with ac- 
cus., 356, R. 3, 417 ; whither, 342, 
R. 2; ad Vestae, 360, R. 3; w. 
gerund, 437, R 2 ; od, hence, 400, 

Adlre aliquem, 330, R. 2. 

Adjective for substantive, 195, R. 
1-4. — Adjective predicate, 202; 
adj. attribute, 285-288; peculiar 
forms of, 289 foil.; comparison 
of, 811 ; as adverb, 324, R 6. Ad- 
jective sentences, 505. 

Adnominal genitive, 359. 

Adulor, constr. 347. 

Advantage, dative of, 345. 

Adverbial accus., 331, R. 3 ; abl., 
401, R. 

Adverbial sentences, 507. 

Adverbs of quality, place, extent 
with gen., 371, K. 4. Compara- 
tive of constr., 399. Adverbs, 
440. Position of, 441. Negative 
adv., 442-450. Prepositions as 
adv., 416, R. Adverbs of likeness 
and unlikeness with atgue, 646. 
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Adversative particles for copula- 
tive, 484 

Adversative sentences, 486-498. 

Ad'oersus, w. accus., 856, B. 2, 417. 

Aeger, w. gen., 374, R. 3. 

Aeintdor, 247. 

Aequdlis, 356, and R 1. 

Aeqti&re, 345, R 1. 

Aegul bonlquefacio, 380, R 2. 

Aetitimo, constr., 380, R. 1. 

Affatim, w. gen., 371, R 4. 

Affection of the mind, 374, R 2. 

Afflnis, constr., 356, and R 1. 

Affirmative, indefinite, and general, 
448, R 4 

Agent, abl. of, w. a {ab\ 205, 403 ; 
without a (db\ 205, R 2; dative 
of, 206, 352, 353. 

Agreement of predicate and sub- 
ject, 202, 281, 283 ; of attribute 
and substantive, 285, 286 ; of rela- 
tive and antecedent, 616. 

Ajo, 651, R 

AlUnuB, w. dat., 356; with gen., 
356, li. 1 ; w. abl., R 5. 

AliquiSy aliqul, 301. 

Aliter with atqvs, 646; with tfln, 
593. 

Alvi^am, 321. 

-4.foM«, 306.; with abl., 399, R 2; 
with aique^ 646. 

Alter, 306. Alt&r—aUer, 321. 

Alius, 336. 

Ambiguity in use of ace. and inf., 
527, R. 4 

Amicus, constr., 356 and R 1. 

An, 459, 462. 

Anacoltithon, 694 

Animl, constr., 874, R. 3. 

Annon, 461. 

ArUe, in compds., with ace, 830; w. 
dat„ 346. Ante, w. ace, 417. A, 
in expressions of time, 400, R 3. 

Antecedent, 615 ; repeated, 617 ; in- 
corporated, 618; attraction into, 
619; omission of, 623. 

Antequam, constr., 576 foil. 

Aorist, 215. 

Apodosis, 590 ; omitted, 603 foil. 

Apodotic period, 686. 

Aposi5pesis, 691. 

Apposition, 319. Partitive (restrict- 
ive), 320. Distributive, 321 ; wiili 
nomen, 322; to a sentence, 323. 



Predicative, 824. Apposition of 
antecedent incorporated, 618. 

Apudf w. accus., 417. 

Arrangement of words, 674 foil.; of 
clauses, 685. 

As, 324, R 3. 

AspergOy constr., 848. 

Asseverations, 255. 

Assis, 379. 

Assuetus, w. abl., 403, R 2. 

Asyndeton, 475, 483. 

Attempted actions by present, 218, 
R. 2 ; by imperf , 224. 

Attendance, ablative of, 391. 

Atqtie, for qiiam, 311, R. 6. See ae, 

Atqul, 491. 

Attraction of pronoun, 202, R. 5. At- 
traction of names of persons, 322. 
Attraction of mood, 509, 665 ; w. 
quod, 541, R. 2. Attraction of 
relative, 619 ; inverted, 619, R 2. 

Aut, 495. 

AuUm,^&^, 

-Az, verbals in, w. gen., 874 



Becoming, verbs of, 197. 
Bern, 412, R 3. 
Beseeching, verbs of, 646. 
Bewaring, verbs of, 548. 
Bene emere, vendere, 380, R. 3. 
Bidding, verbs of, 345 and R 1. 
Birth, part, of, 395. 
Bonl eonsiOo, 380, R. 2. 
Brachylogy, 689. 



0. 

Capitis and eapite, 377, R. 1. 

Captus, w. abl., 398. 

Cases, syntax of, 327-412; nom., 
194 ; voc, 194, R 2 ; accus., 327- 
340; dat., 342-356; gen., 357- 
382; abl., 381-409; with prepo- 
sition, 417-419. 

Causa, gr&tid, w. gen., 872, 407. 

Causal particles, 500 ; sentences, 538 
foil. 

Causal participle, 669. 

Causation, verbs of, w. partic, 537 

Cause, abl. of, 406. 
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nnosz. 09 syntax; 



Caviy with subj. for imperat, 264. 

GaveOy w. ace. and dat.» 847 ; n^, uU 
548, R. 2. 

Celo, 333 and R. 3. 

Ceterum, 493. 

Chiasmus, 684. 

Choosing, verbs of, 197, 384. 

Circdj circitei\ w. accus., 417. 

Oireumy corapds. w. ace, 330 ; dr- 
cuMj w. ace, 417. 

Cireumdo, constr., 348. 

Cis, ciird, w. accus., 417. 

Citations in abl., 385. 

Cities, names of, 410-412. 

Cfew, w. abl., 417, R. 1. 

Clauses, 474. 

Coeptus suTThy 424 R. 1. 

Cognate accus., 331. 

CognMus, constr., 356, R. 1. 

Coincident action, 588. 

Collocdre in, w. abl., 884, R. 1. 

Com, con, in compds., w. dat., 346. 

Combination of relative sentences, 
639. 

ComitoTy constr., 347. 

Gommiinicdre^ constr., 846, R. 1. 

Communis^ 356, R 1. 

Comparative degree with quam, 
311, 647 foil.; with abl., 899; 
with gen., 370. 

Comparative particles for copula- 
tives, 484. C. sentences, 645 foil. 

Comparison, 811 ; standard of, omit- 
ted, 312 ; of qualities, 314. 

Complementary final sentences, 544, 
546. 

G&mpos, w. gen., 373. 

Compound sentences, 192, 474. 

Compounds of preposit. with ace, 
830; w. two acc, 330, R 1; w. 
dat., 346. 

Conceiving, verbs of, 523. 

Concessive subjunctive, 257. Con- 
cessive sentences and conjunc- 
tions, 606. C. participles, 611, 
670. 

Concord of predicate, w. subj., 202, 
281 ; number, 281 ; gender, 282; 
of attribute, 285 ; common attri- 
bute, 286 ; of apposition, 319 ; of 
relative, 616. 

Concords, the three, 201. 

Condemning, verbs of, 377. 

Condition, resulting, 228, 238. 



Conditioiial sentences, 590-604; lo- 

fical, 597 ; ideal, 698 ; unreal, 
99 ; incomplete, 600 ; in obatio 
OBLiQDA, 659 foil.; conditional 
participle, 670. 

Conducere, constr., 878. 

Conjunctions, — Coordinate, copula- 
tive, 477-484; adversative, 485- 
493; disjunctive. 494-497; cau- 
sal, 500; illative, 501-504 ; sub- 
ordinate, causal, 538 ; final, 543 ; 
temporal, 561 ; conditional, 591. 

ConsciuB, w. g^n., 373, R. 5. 

Cknmd^e in, 384, R. 1. 

Consilium eat, w. inf., 429, R. 3. 

Co'MtUnere in, 384, R. 1. 

.Consto, 378, 396. 

Conmlo, 347, 380, R. 2. 

Constructio praegnans, 696. 

Contentus, w. abl., 373, R. 1. 

Continuance, verbs of, 424. 

Contigii, sequence after, 513, R. 2. 

Contra, as adv., 416, R. ; w. acc., 
417. 

ContraritLs, 356, R. 1. 

Convenio, 347. 

Convicting, verbs of, 877. 

Coordinate conjunctions. See Con- 
junctions. 

Copula, 196 ; omitted, 200 ; agree- 
ment with predicate, 202, R. 1. 

Copulative conjunctions, 477-484 ; 
inserted, 483 ; omitted, 475, 488. 

Copulative verbs, 197. 

Coram, with abl., 418. 

Correlatives of m, 695. Correlatives 
of qui, 620. Correlatives, list of, 
645. 

Cum^ prep., abl., with and without, 
891, 401 J postpositive, 414, R. 1 ; 
with abl, 418. 

Cu7n iquum) primum, 563 ; cum ' 
(constr.), 581 ; temporal, 582*; co- 
incident action, 588; lapse of 
time, 582, R. 3 ; conditional, 584 ; 
iterative, 585 ; historical, 586 ; 
causal, 587; concessive, adversa- 
tive, 588 ; cum^ium, 589. 

'Cumque, compounds with, 246, 
R. 4. 

Cupidus, w. gen., 373. 

Cupio, 532. 

Gwrd ut, 264. 
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D. 

Dative, 34S-866; w. transitive verbs, 
844; w. intrans. verbs, 345; w. 
compd. verbs, 346; differs from 
accus., 347 ; with verbs of giving 
and putting, 848 ; witli esse, 349 ; 
of tlie object for whicli, 350 ; etlxi- 
cal dat, 351 ; of agent, 352 ; witli 
gerund, 353 ; of participles, 854 ; 
with derivative nouns, 855 ; with 
adjectives, 356. Dative of gerund, 
480. 

Z>g, with abl., 418 ; for gen., 871, R. 
5, 377, R. 2 ; of time, 393, R. ; of 
origin, 395 ; with abl. of measure, 
898, R 1. 

DSbebam, 246, R. 2. 

Decdre, 345, R. 1. 

Declarative mood, 246. 

Decemo, 546, R. 2. 

Deficere, 345, R. 1. 

Diftgere in, abl., 384. R. 1. 

Definite price, 404. 

Delay, verbs of, 551. 

Demanding, verbs of, 546. 

Demonstratives, use of, 290-292. 

Deponent verbs, 211. 

Depriving, verbs of, 389. 

Derivative nouns with dat., 355. 

Design, sentences of, 544 foil. ; re- 
presented, 544, R. 2. 

Disino, 424. 

Desire, adj. of, w. gen., 373 ; verbs 
of, w. inf., 532; w. partic, 537. 

Desitus sum, 424, R. 1. 

DespSro, w. ace, 329, R. 1. 

Destination, 377, R. 3. 

Determinative pronouns, 293-298. 

Deterreo, constr., 548, R. 1. 

Difference, abl. of, 400. 
• Di, dis, compounds with, 888, R 1. 

DignoTy 398, R. 2. 

Dignus, 373, R. 3 ; 398, R 2. Dignus 
qui. 556, R. 2. 

Direct discourse, 509. 

Du-ect object, 827. 

Direct question, 454. 

Disadvantage, dat. of, 345. 

Disgust, adj. of, 373. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 494r-499. 

DUpWr, 856, R. 1, 

Disproportion, 813. 

Distance, abl. of, 400, R. 2. 



Distd/re, w. dat, 888, R. 1 ; with 

abl., 400, R. 1, 2 ; with ace, 335. 
Distributives, 310. 
Do, with two datives, 850. 
Doceo, 333, 424, R. 3. ' 
Doctus, constr., 403, R. 2. 
Doleo, w. ace, 329, R. 1 ; w. quod, 

542. 
DolOr 401, R 1. 
Doml, 412, R. 2. 
i)(Wi5,411,R.2. 
Domos, domum, 410. 
Ddnec. See Dum. 
Doubt, verbs of, 551. 
jDtic<?, with two dat, 350; with gen., 

378. 
Duhito an, 459, R 
DubUo, other constr., 550, R. 
Dum, with pres., 217, R 1, 572 ; w 

ind., 571-573 ; with subj., 574. 

Dum, Dummodo, 575. 



S or ex, with abl., 417; for gen., 

871, R 4 ; of origin, 895 ; exfugd, 

388, R 2. 
Ecce, 340, R 2. 
JE^^e<?, 389, R 1. 

Ellipsis of substantive, 195, R 1. 
Ellipsis, 688. 
Kw<?, 378. 

Emotion, verbs of, 406, 642. 
3n, 340, R 2. 
End, verbs of, 424. 
Endeavor, verbs of, 646. 
Enim, 600. 

Enumeration in abl., 884. 
^o,w. gen.,371, R 4. 
Enga, w. accus., 856, R 2, 417. 
Sh-gd, w. gen., 372. 
Ergo, conj., 504 
Est qui, 634. 
Et, 534 ; et ipse, 297, R 2 ; et nimo, 

482 ; et non, 482, R 1. 
EUnim, 500. 
Etiam, 480. 
Ethical dative, 851 
EtiawM, etsl, 605, 606. 
Exclamations, 340 ; with ace. and 

inf,534; with ««, 560. 
Expers, w. gen., 373. 
Exspeda/re, constr., 574. 
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Extent in space, 885, 886. 
External qualities, 402, R. 
Extrd, as an adverb, 416, R. ; with 
ace, 417. 

r. 

JPae, in circumlocations, 264. 
Facio, with gen., 365, Rl,878; w. 

inf., 537, R. 1 ; w. part, 587; w. 

subj., 557. 
Feeling, dat of, 851. 
Fearing, verbs of, 847, 552. 
7?^Mto,845,R. 1,402. 
Filling, verbs of, 378, R 6, 889. 
Final sentences, 543 foil 
Fine, abl. of, 877, R. 1. 
Flo, with two nom., 197 ; with two 

dat, 350 ; with abl., 896, R t 
Fitness, adjectives of, 856. 
Fldgito, 333 and R. 2. 
Forbidding, verbs of, 345. 
Forgetting, verbs of, with gen., 875. 
Frequms, ^4, R. 5. 
Frequentative. 8e€ Iterative. 
Frettu, with abl., 373, R. 1. 
Friendliness, adj. of, 356. 
Fru(yr, 405 ; fruendus, 428, R. 3. 
Fftl, perf. partic. puss, with, 242. 
Fulness, adjectives of, 373. 
Fungor, 405 ; fungendus, 428, R. 3. 
Future, 234; periphrastic, 239; in 

subjunctive, 514 ; inf., 529. 
Future participle, 279. 
Future perfect, 236 foil. ; iterative 

use, 569. 
Faturum esse, fore ut, 240, 581. 
Futurumfuim ut, 240, R. 2, 659. 



of memoir, 875; with verbs of 
emotion, 876; w. judicial verbs, 
877; with verbs of rating and 
buying, 378-880; gen. with in- 
terest and refers, 381, 882 , appa 
rent gen., 412 ; gen. of gerund 
and eerundive, 429. 

(Gerund and gerundive, 426-483; 
gerundive for gerund, 428 ; after 
prepositions, 428, 433-4; gerun- 
dive formation restricted, &8, R 
2, 3; genitive of, 429; dative 
of, 480 ; accus. of, 431 ; ablat of 
432. 

Qlortor, with abl., 407. 

Ordtid, with gen., 372, 407. 



Hiabeo,w. perf. part, pass., 280 ; with 

two dat, 850; with gen., 878; 

with inf., 424, R ; nihil habeo quod 

and non habeo quid, 634. 
Habit, verbs of, 424. 
Happening, verbs of, 525, 558. 
Baud, 442. Haud sdo an, 459, R 
Hendiadys, 695. 
Sei, 340, R. 2. 
ffeu, 340. 

Hie, 290 ; of time, 392, R 4. 
Historical tenses, 216. Historical 

present, 220. Historical cum, 586. 
JBodiemus, 324, R 6. 
Hope, verbs of, 424, R 3. 
Ebrrere, w. accus., 829, R 1. 



G. 

Oaudeo, w. abl., 407; w. inf., 583; 
w. quod^ 542. 

Generic relative with ind., 246, R 4. 

Genitive, 357-382 ; appositive gen., 
or gen. of specification, 359 ; pos- 
sess, gen., 360 ; active and passive, 
361-363 ; gen. of quality, 364 ; as 
a predicate, 365 ; partitive gen., 
366 foil. G. generis, 367, R. ; gen. 
with prepositional substantives, 
372 ; with adj ., 373 ; with verbals 
and participles, 374; with verbs 



Ideal second person, 252, 267. Ideal 
_ conditional sentence, 598. 
Idem, 296 ; predicative use of, 324, 

R 2 ; with dat., 856, R 6. 
Idaneus, with dat., 356; qul^ 566, 

R.2. 
Igitur, 508. 
Igndrus, w. gen., 373. 
Ignorance, adjectives of, w. gen., 

373. 
Illative conjunctions, 502-504. 
Ille, 292 ; of tune. 392, R. 4. 
Immemor, w. gen., 373. 
ImpeddOt constr., 548, 549. 
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Imperative, 259-389; tenses, 259- 
262; negative, 268; periphrases 
for, 264 ; representatives of posi- 
tive imperative, 265 ; of negative, 
266; of positive and negative, 
267, 268 ; time of, 272; imperative 
in orcUio dtiUiqua^ 655. 

Imperfect tense, indicative, 222 
foll^ snbjanctive, 252; in se- 
quence of tenses, 517 ; in unreal 
conditional sentences, 599, R. 2; 
used modally, 246, R. 2. 

Impero, w. inf., 582, R. 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 199. 

ImpertiOy 848. 

Imprimere in, abl., 884, R. 1. 

In, in compoancbs with ace., 880; 
with dat, 846.. /n,with abL of 
place, 884, R. ; with ace., 418, R ; 
with ace. and abl., 419. Jn, with 
abl. of time, 898. 

Inclination^ verbs of, 824. 

Incorporation of antecedents, 618. 

Indefinite perfect, 215; pronouns, 
800-806; antecedent, 628. 

Indicative mood, 246 ; for subjunc- 
tive, 599, R 2. See the difrerent 
classes of sentences. 

Indigeo, constr., 889, R 2. 

Indignus, w. abl., 878, R 8 ; 898, R 
2. Indigntbs qui, 556, R. 2. 

Indirect idiscourse. See SrdHodlh 
Uqua, 

Indirect object, 208, 843. 

Indirect questions, 462. 

Induo^ constr., 848. 

In eo esse ut, 241. 

Infinitive, tenses of, 278 foil. 580; 
subject of, 841, 526 ; as a noun, 
420, 422 ; as a subject, 428 ; as an 
object, 424; as a predicate, 425; 
accus. and inf , 526 ; ambiguity of 
accus. and inf., 527, R 4 ; accus. 
and inf., with verbs of will and 
desire, 582 j with verbs of emo- 
tion, 588 ; m exclamations, 584 ; 
accus. and in^, as a subject, 585 ; 
in relative sentences, 688. 

Infrd, as an adverb, 416, R ; with 
accus., 417. 

Inguam^ 651, R 1. 

Inquiry, verbs of, 888. 

InsfftVfere in^ abl., 884, R. 

Imtar, with gen., 872. 



Instrmnent, abL of, 206, 403. 

Inter, in compound with dat., 846. 
Inter^ with accus., 417 ; with ac- 
cus. for gen., 871, R 4. Inter se^ 
212. Inter of time. 898, R 

Intercalary period, 686. 

Interest, constr., 881-882. 

Inteijections, 194, R. 8; with divers 
cases, 840. 

Interrogative sentences, 451-473. 

Intra, with accus., 417; of time, 
893, R 

Intransitive ;erbs, 204, 345. 

Inverted attraction, 619, R. 2. 

IneUus, 824, R. 6. 

ipM, use of, 297 foil. 

Ire, with supine, 486, R. 2. 

Islands, names of smaller, constr., 
410, 411, 412. 

Itaque,BOfi. 

Itor-^ut, restrictive, 556; R. 6. 

Bern, itidem, 646. 

Iterative tenses, 568-9. 



J. 

Jubeo, constr., 532, R 1; 546, Rl. 

Jwre, 898. 

Jttsm, 407. 

Juw, w. accus., 845, R. 1. 



Knowledge, acyectives of, 878. 



Lotus, constr., 386. 

Lege, 398. 

Letters, tenses in, 244; date, 411, 

£e&en«,'324, R.6. 

IMer, 378, R 4, Itbero, w. abl., 888. 

Libra, and in Ufyro, 885, R. 

lAcere, constr., 878. 

Licet, constr., 535, R. 2, 609. 

Likeness, adjectives of, 356; with 

06,646. 
Loedre, constr., 378. 
Locative, 412. 
Loed, 885, R 
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Longi, With superL, 817. 
I/mgui, w. accus., 886. 



Macie, 824, R 1. 

Magu quam, 314. 

Mogul, 377 ; magno, 380. 

Making, verbs of, with two accus., 
334; passive of, w. two nom., 
197. 

MaXe^ emere, vendere, 380, R. 3. 

McUo, constr., 632, R. 3 ; 548, R. 8. 

Manner, abl. of, 401. 

Materia], abl. of. 396. 

Mdiutlmts, 324, R. 6. 

Measure, abl. of, 398-400 ; of differ- 
ence, 400. 

Medeor, w. dat., 845, R. 2; meden- 
du8, 428, R. 3. 

Melius, w. indie, 246. R. 1. 

Meminl, w. pres. inf., 277, R.; w. 
gen. 375. 

Memor, w. gen., 373. 

Memorid teneo, 277, R 

Memory, verbs of constr., 375. 

Metuo, w. dat. and ace, 347. 

MUitiae, 412, R. 2. 

Mille, 308. 

MinoriSy 880. 

Minor, minus, without qtmm, 811, 
R. 4. 

Mirdri, with accus., 329, R. 1. 

Mlrum g^ntum, 469, R. 2. 

Misef'eor, miseresco, miseret, W. gen., 
376. 

Mittere, w. two dat., 350. 

Moderor^ with dat and accus., 347. 

if(9d<?,with subjunc, 575. 

Modo-modo, 484. 

Moneo, w. gen., 375 and R 1 ; with 
ut, 546 ; with inf., 546, R 2. 

Mood, attraction of, 509, 665. 

Moods, 245; indie, 246 foil.; sub- 
junctive, 247 foil.; imperative, 
259 ; infinitive, 245, R 

Maris est, 365, R 1. 

Moving cause, 407, R 

Multiplication of subjects, 280 folL 

Multitude, noun of, 202, R. 1. 

MuUo, with superlat., 317. 

Multus, with et, 483. 

MUto, constr., 404, R 



Ifamy namgue. 500. 

Name, dat. of, 822 ; gen. of, 359. 

Karnes of cities and small islands^ 
constr., 410, 411. 412. 

Kaming, verbs of, with two accus., 
834. 

Ndtus, w. accus., 338 ; w. aW , 395. 

-i\r«,456,462. 

Ne, with optative subj., 253 ; with 
imper. subj., 266, 266 ; with im- 
perat, 263, 264; with sentences 
of design, 543 ; of result, 566, R. 
4 ; we, granted that, 610. 

Neai-nesa, adjectives of, 856. 

Necesseest.m^^U.!, 2. 

Necessity, expressed how, 246, R. 1. 

Necne, 461. 

Ne4: nan, 448, R 3. 

liedum, 484, R. 2. 

Negative, of optative subjunctive, 
253 ; of imperative, 268 ; nega- 
tives, 442 foil; subdivision of, 
444 ; position of, 447 i two nega- 
tives, 448. 

Mego, 446. 

JVeww, 304. 

JVempe, 500,R. 2. 

Ifeqtie, 48a. Ne^qyidem, 444, 484. 

Nesdo aUf^^.'R. 

Nescio quis, quomodo, with indie, 
469, R 2. 

Neuter adjective as substantive, 
199, R 4;. as cognate accus., 381, 
R 2 ; as adverb, R 8 ; with par- 
titive gen., 371. 

-yV592.R5. 

iVi^ 304; n&At7i,879. 

Ifisi and «i non, 592 ; nisi and nm 
M = only, 592, R 2 ; nisi quod, R. 
3 ; nisi forte, R. 4. 

Nlt&r, with abl., 403, R 3. 

No, 473. 

Neil, with inf. for imperat., 264, 

NoU), 532. 

JHfamen est, 322. Nambn w. gen., 359. 

Nominative, 194 ; double, 196 ; nom. 
for accus., 527 R. 3 ; with inf , ^8. 

N&n, 442; position of, 447; n&a 
gt^, 5tw,541, Rl. 

Nbn aUus quam, 646, R 2. 

Mn moda-^-sc^m tantum, 484. 

JVonne,457. . 
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Ifon possum nan, 448, R. 1. 
Jfas = ego, 195, R. 7. 
J^tH, nostrum, 362 and R. 
Kouns. See Substantive and Ad- 

ieclive 
Nvbo, with dat., 346, R. 2. 
NuUus, 801, 804 ; for non, R. 2. 
Num, 458. 
Number, singular for plural, 195, R. 

7 and 8 ; agreement in, 202. 
Nunc — nunc, 484. 



0, with voc, 194, R. 2 ; w. accus., 
340. 

O«»,254,603. 

Ob, in compds. with ace., 330; with 
dat, 346. Ob, w. accus., 417. 

Object, direct, 207; indirect, 208; 
infin. as object, 424 ; object sen- 
tences, 523-537 ; with auod, 525 ; 
with ace. and inf., 526 foil. 

Object, for which, 850. 

Obligation expressed, 246, R. 1. 

Oblique cases, 327-408. 

Obliquity, partial, 609. 

Oblwiscor, constr., 875, R. 1. 

Olere and redolere, w. accus., 329, R. 

Omitting, verbs of, 651. 

Omnes, 368, R. 2. 

Ojnnione, 399, R. 1. 

Oportei, 5^, R. 1 ; 569, R.I. 

Optative, subjunctive, 253. 

Opto, 424, R. 2 ; 546. 

Opus, 390. 

Ordtio oUlqua, 509, 651-666 ; moods 
in, 509, 653, 664; tenses in, 656 
foil.; coudit sentences in, 659; 
pronouns in, 663 ; involved. 666-6. 

Ordinals for cardinals, 309. 

Ordine, 401, R. 

Origin, abl. of, 896. 

Ortus, 396. 



P. 

Paenitet, 376; paenitendus, 428, 

R.3. 
Par and dispdr, constr., 366, R. 1. 
Part, accus. of, 332. 
Pa/rticeps, w. gen., 878. 



Participial clauses, interrogative in, 
471. 

Participial sentences, 667 foil. 

Participles, tenses, 278-9 , w. geni- 
tive, 374; subordination by 
means of, 409, R 2 ; 667, R. 1 ; 
paiticiple as substant., 438 ; as ad- 
ject., ^9 ; after verbs of Percep- 
tion and Representation, 627, K. 
1, 636 ; verbs of Causation and 
Desire, 537. 

Participation, adjectives of, 373. 

Partition in English, none in Latin, 
368, R'l. 

Partitive genitive, 366-371. 

Partitive, use of attribute, 287, R. ; 
apposition, 321 . 

Parum, w. gen., 371. 

P(a77Ji,379. 

Passionate Question, 268. 

Passive voice, 205 ; passive of in- 
transitive verbs, 199, R. ; 205, 
208 ; passive genitive. 361. 

Peculiaris, constr., 356, R 1. 

Pedibus, 401, R. 

Penes, w. accus., 417. 

Per, in compds. with ace, 330 ; per, 
with ace, 417 ; position, 416, R. 
Per, of space, 335 ; of time, 337 ; 
of manner, 401, R. 

Perceiving, verbs. of, constr., 527^ 
636. 

Perfect, pure, 227; historical, 231 ; 
passive, 242; perfect in letters, 
244; perfect subjunctive, poten- 
tial, 250; optative, 253 ; impera- 
tive, 256, 266, 2 ; time of, 271 ; 
in sequence, 511 ; in sentences of 
result, 513 ; perfect infin., 275 ; as 
representative of indie, 277, 530, 
R. ; perf. part., 278 ; after verbs of 
causation and desire, 537 ; con- 
cessive, 670. 

Period of action, 213. 

Periphrastic conjugation, 238-243; 
subj., 514-616; infin., 631; in 
ordtio obllgua, 659. 

PerUus, w. gen., 873. 

PermiUo ut, 532, R. 1. 

Person, concord of, 202, 283. 

Personal pronoun omitted, 198 ; 
gen. of, 362 ; personal pronoun w. 
gerundive, 429, R. 1. 

Person interested, 206. 
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Pbrsuddeoy 345, R 3; w. int, 646, 
R. 2. 

Pertaemm est, 376. 

Peio, 333, R 3. 

/^«3^,376. 

Placing, verbs of, 384, R 1. 

Place, whither, 342, 410; where, 
384-887, 413 ; whence. 388 ; place, 
as cause, manner, or instrument, 
387. 

Plenu8, 373 and R 2. 

Pluperfect, 233; indie, for subj., 
246, R 3 ; 599, R 3 ; iterative, 
569 ; pluperf subj. as imperat of 
past. 266, R 3 ; in sequence, 517 ; 
iterative, 569, R 2 ; in conditional, 
599. 

Plural of abstracts, 195, R 6, 6; for 
sin.^., R 7. 

Pluriml, 379. 

Plwris, 379. 

Plm, without gwam, 311, R 4. 

Pone, w. accus., 417. 

Pmere in, abl.. 384, R 1. 

Posco, constr., 333 and R. 2. 

Position of attribute, 287, 288 ; of 
preposition, 414 toll. ; of adverb, 
441 ; of negative, 447 foil. ; posi- 
tion, in interrogative sentences, 
470; of relative, 614. See 674 foil 

Posse, for future, 240, R. 3; 659, 
Rl. 

Possessive genitive, 360. 

Possessive pronouns, use of, 299; 
apposition with gen., 319, R. 2; 
for genitive, 363 ; with refert and 
interest, 381 ; reflexive, 295, R. 1, 
521, R 2. 

Possessor, dative of, 349. 

Possibility expressed, 246, R 1. 

Post, in compounds with dat., 346 ; 
in expressions of time, 400, R. 3. 
Post, w. accus., 417. 

Post qtbom, 563-567. 

PostuU), constr., 333, R 2. 

Potential subjunctive, 260 foil., 619, 
543. 

Poteram, 246, R 2. 

Potior^ constr., 405, and R. 3. 

Potius quam, 579, R., 647, R 4. 

Potuisse, for futwrum fuisse ut, 659, 
R.2. 

Power expressed, 246, R. 1 ; adjec- 
tives of, 373. 



Prae, in componnds w. dat« 846 ; 
with abl., 407, R, 418. 

Praeditus, w. abl., 373, R 1. 

Praestdlor, constr., 347. 

Praeter, in compds., w. accos., 330. ' 

Praeter,w, accus., 417. 

Predicate, 192 ; predicative apposi* 
tion and attribution, 324. 

Prepositions, 413-419 ; origin of 
word, 413, R 3 ; position of, 414, 
415 ; repetition and omission of, 
416 ; adverbial, 416, R ; prepo- 
sitions w. ace, 417; with abl., 
418 ; with accus. and abl., 419 ; 
with gerundive, 428, 433-4 ; with 
ace. and abl. gerund., 433-4. 

Present indicat., 218-221 ; of en- 
deavor, 218, R 2 ; for future, 219 ; 
for past, 220 ; with jam,jamdiu, 
jamprldem^ 221 ; present subjunc- 
tive, time of, 271 ; in sequence of 
tenses, 517; for future, 614; in 
conditional sentences, 698 ; pre- 
sent infinitive, 274 ; of contempo- 
raneous action, 529 ; present par- 
ticiple, 278. 

Preventing cause, 407, R 2; verbs 
of, 548, 549. 

Price, gen. of, 378 ; abl. of, 404. 

Prime, primum, 324, R. 7. 

Principal clauses, 474. 

Prior, primus, as predicates, 324, R. 
6, 7 ; w. gen., 370. 

Pnits qnam, constr., 576-9. 

Pro, interjection, 340, R 3. 

Prdy in compounds, w. dat., 346. 

Pro, with abl., 418. Pro eo ut, 645, 
R4. 

Prohibeo, constr., 548. 

ProlBpsis, 470. 

Promise, verbs of, 424. R. 2. 

Pronouns, 290-306 ; demonstrative, 
290-292 ; reflexive. 294, 520-622 ; 
determinative, 293-298 ; possess- 
ive, 299 ; indefinite, 300-306 ; in 
oratia obllqua, 663. 

Prope, w. accus., 417. 

Propius, constr., 356, R. 4. 

Proprius, 356, R 1. 

Propter, w. accus., 417. 

Protasis, 590 ; omitted, 252, R 1, 
602. 

Proxime, w. accus., 356, R. 4. 

PrUdens, as adv., 324, R 5. 
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Pudet, 876. 

Pare perfect, 237. 

Puio, w. gen., 378. 

Putting, verbs of, constr., 848, 384, 

ai. 



Qm^ prudentid es, 618, R 1. 
Qaalification of subject, 284. 
QudliSy 645. 
Quality, gen. of, 864; ablative ot, 

402. 
Qualities, two compared, 314. 
Quam, w. comparatives, 311, 647; 

w. superlatives, 817; guampro, ut, 

qui, 813 ; quam quod, 525 ; qiuzm 

si, 604 ; quam omitted, 811, K. 4. 
iuamdiu, 570, 645. 

itamms, 608. 
xndo, quandoquidem, 538. 

nanqum/it 607. 

mntl, 879, 880 ; quantuB^ 645. 

uasi, 604 
'Que, 478. 

Questions. See Interrogative Sen- 
tences. 

my indef., 802. 

ul, 612 foU. See Relative. 

uia, 588 ; non quia, 541, B. 1. 

>jb%cunque, 246, R. 4. 

!^i^«7/l, 800. 

^M«?ewi, 292, R4. 

$M^c^ m^ t>w, 881, R. 3. 

Quln, in questions, 268 ;• quln, 550 ; 

after verbs of omitting, etc., 551 ; 

for qui non, 556 ; Twn quln, 641, 

R. 1 ; 685. 
Quis, indef., 802. 
Quupiam, 303. 
Quisquam, 804. 

Quisque, 805 ; t^^ quisque, 645, R. 2. 
Quisquis^ w. iad.. 246, R. 4. 
Quo, measure of difference, 400 ; = 

that thereby, 545; quo quisque, 

645, R. 2. 
Quoad, witli gen., 371, R. 4 ; constr., 

573. 
Qy^, in object sentences, 525 ; in 

causal sentences, 538-541 ; w. 

verbs of emotion, 542 foil. ; nisi 

quod, 592, R. 3 ; quodsl ubi, 612, 

QtwminuSy 549. 



niam, 588 foil. 
^,481. 

w. gen., 368, R.; correlate 
645. 
Quoties, 569 ; correl., 645. 
Qaoiquot, w. ind., 246, R. 4. 
Qaum, See cum. 



Rating, verbs of, constr., 878. 

Reciprocal relations, 212. 

JRecordor, 875, R. 2. 

Beeuso, constr., 548, R 1. 

Beddo, 334, R 

Refert, constr., 381, 382. 

Befertus, constr., 373, K. 1. 

Reflexive pronoun, 294 ; in subor- 
dinate sentences, 520-^22. 

Refraining, verbs of, 551. 

Refusing, verbs of, 548. 

Relative sentences, 506, 612 foil. ; 
relative, position oC 614; con- 
cord of, 616 ; attraction of, 619 ; 
correlatives of, 620 ; relative 
clause, position of, 622 ; tenses in, 
624, 625: moods in, 626 foil.; 
ind., 626 foil. ; subj., 629 foil. ; in 
oralio obUqua, 630 ; by attraction, 
631 ; when qulz=iut is, 632-634; 
when qui = cum is, 636 ; accus. 
rel. and inf., 688 ; combination of 
relative sentences, 689 ; relative 
in oralio obUqua, 658, R. 1 and 2 ; 
relative represented by participle, 
640,671. 

BeUnquo, with two datives, 350. 

Remaining, verbs of, 197. 

Remembering, verbs of, 375. 

Reminding, verbs of, 875. 

Beminiscor, 875 and R. 2. 

Repeated action. See Iterative. 

Representatives of imperative, 265- 
268. 

Representation, verbs o^ with par- 
ticiple, 686. 

Requiring, verbs of, 383. 

Bis, use of, 196, R. 4. 

Resisting, verbs of, 345. 

Restriction to the comparative 
315. 

Restrictive apposition, 320. 

Result, subjunctive of, 653 foil. ; 
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exceptional sequence in sentences 

of result, 513. 
Resolve, verbs of, 424, and R. 2. 
Rhetorical questions, 452, R 2 ; in 

ordtio ohllqua, 654, R. 
Rlde^, w. accus., 329, R. 1. 
Rx/ata, 407. 

iii2r«, 410, 411; rM«, 410. 
Burl, 412. 



8. 



Sacer. 356, R 1. 

Sacrifice, 403, R. 2. 

Satis, w. gen., 371. 

Saying, verbs of, constr., 529, 630. 

Sciens, 324, R 6. 

Seat of feeling, 374, R 3. 

>8W,487. 

Seeming, verbs of, 197. 

Sentences, simple, 192 ; expanded, 
280 ; compound, coordinate and 
subordinate, 474 ; copulative, 477 
foil. ; adversative, 486 foil. ; dis- 
junctive, 495 foil. ; causal, 500 ; 
illative, 502; object, 523 foil.; 
causal, 538 foil. ; final, 543 foil. ; 
consecutive, 553 foil. ; temporal, 
562 foil. ; conditional, 590 foil. ; 
concessive, 605 foil. ; relative, 
612 foil. ; comparative, 641 foil. ; 
abridged, 648 foil. 

Separation, abl. of, 388. 

Sequence of tenses, 610 foil. 

8^a. See Swe, 

Showing, verbs of, with two nom., 
197; with two accus., 334; with 
accus. and infin., 526-^29. 

Si, whether, 462; if, 591. 

Siij^n of conditional omitted, 600. 

Silentio, 401, R 

SimiliH, constr., 356, R 1. 

Simple sentences, 196; expanded, 
280 foil. 

Simul — simtU, 484 

SimulaCf 563. 

Sin (minus^ secus^ aliter), 593. 

Si non, 592. 

Sine, with abl., 418 ; not used with 
gerund, 434. 

Singular for plural, 195, R 7 and 8. 

Sino, w. accus. and inf., 424, R. 3 ; 
withouttt^, 546, R.3. 

Sitio, with accus., 329, R. 1; 



Slve—sl'De, 498, 499. 

Space, extent in, 335, 336. 

i^e, comparative with, 399, R 1. 

Specification, genitive of, 359. 

Specific characteristic, 357. 

Stage of action, 213. 

Standard of comparison omitted, 
812. 

Stat^w in, w. abl., 384, R 1. 

Sto, constr., 878; with abl., 403, 
R.3. 

ShUiUiae est, 3^5,11. 

Sub, in compounds with ace, 330 ; 
with dat., 846 ; with ace. and abl., 
419 ; comp., 413, R. 

Subject, the forms of, 195 ; object 
for, 470; accus. subj. of infin., 
526, R ; subject omitted, 527, R. 
2 ; 532, R 3 ; nom. subj. for ac- 
cus., 528. 

Subjective genitive, 361. 

Subjunctive, 247 ; ideal and unreal, 
248 ; potential, 250 ; optative, 253 ; 
in asseverations, 255 ; as impei*a- 
tive, 256 ; as concessive, 257. 

Subjunctive, ftiture, how represent- 
ed, 514. See different classes of 
sentences. 

Subllmis, 824, R. 6. 

Subordinate clauses, 474. 

Subordination by means of partici- 
ple, 409, R. 2. 

Sfibstantlva mobiUa, 202. 

Substantive, agreement of attribute 
with, 285 foil. ;. substantive sen- 
tences, 507. 

Subier, in compounds with accus., 
330; with ace. and abl., 419. 

Sul, See Reflexive. 

Sum, with dat., 349, 350; w, dative 
of gerund, 430 ; with predicative 
genitive, 365. 

Sunt qui, 634 

Sup&r, in compounds with ace., 
330; with dat., 346; super, with 
ace., and abl., 419. 

Superlative, 816; strengthened, 317 ; 
with gen., 370. 

Supine, 435-437 ; accus. 436 ; ablat, 
437. 

Supplico, w. dat, 345, R 2. 

Supra, as adv., 416, R ; with accus., 
417. 

Suus, use of, 294, 299, R. 
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Symia^. defined, 192.. 



Transiave verbfl, dOi, 8d9. 
2\M»--ctt«», 583. 
Tumr—tumf 484. 
7\mm, 299, a 



Table of temporal relations, 217. 

Taedet, 376. 

Taking, verbs ot 834. 

Talis, 645. 

Tamdiu, 645. 

raf?i«n, 492. 

Tbrn^foi, 6Q6, 

7Um guam^ tarn quam «$, 604. 

Tardl, 380 ; ianium abest ut, 556, 
H. 1 ; tantus, 645. 

Teaching, verbs of, 833. 

Temp&fv, constr,, 347. 

Temporal conjunctions for copula- 
tive, 484 ; conjunctions, 561 ; tem- 
poral relations, jtable of, 217. 

Tempus est, 429, R. 3. 

Tendency, sentences of, 553 foil. 

Teneo, w. perf. part, pass., 230. 

Tenses, 213 foil. ; number of, 214 ; 
present, 218-221; perfect pure, 
227-230; historical, 231 ; imper- 
fect, 222 foil. ; pluperfect, 233 ; fu- 
ture, 234-5 ; future perfect, 236-7 ; 
periphrastic, 238; active, 239; 
passive, 240-243 ; in letters, 244 ; 
tenses of indicative, 270 ; subjunc- 
tive, 271 ; imperative, 272 ; in- 
finitive, 273 foil. ; participle, 278 ; 
sequence of tenses, 510 foil. ; 
dependent infinitive, 529 foil., 
iterative, 568, 569; in ordtio ob- 
llqua, 656 foil. 

Tenus, position, 414, R. ; with abl 
and gen., 418. 

Thinking, verbs of, 197 ; with ac- 
cus. and inf , 526-529. 

Time, accus. of, 337-8 ; abl. of, 392, 
393 ; with in, 393; with ante, post, 
abhinc, 400, R. 3 ; participle, 668. 

Timeo, w. dat, 347. 

Tot, 645. 

Toties, 645. 

Totus, of space, 386; of time, 392, R. 2. 

Towns, names of, 410-412. 

Trans^ in compounds, w. accus., 
330 ; with two accus., 330, R. 2, 
2 ; w. accus., 417. 

Transient qualities, 402, R. 1. 



UH, w. gen., 371, R4; of time, 

563. 
UUus, 304. 
TOw?it«,324, R. 6. 
JJltrd, as adv., 416, R. ; with accus., 

417. 
Unreal conditional sentence, 599. 
tJnus, unu9 omnium, with superlat, 
^817. 
Unus, how translated, 824, R 5 ; 

unus qui, 633. 
Urging, verbs of, 546. 
Usus, 390, 559. 
Ut—ita, concessive, 484. 
Ut utl, design, 545 ; tendency, 554 ; 

ut omitted, 546, R. 3 ; 647, R 4. 
Ut qui, 627, R, 636; tU, of cause, 

645, R 4. 
Ut, in exclamatory questions, 560. 
Ut non, 543 ; 556, R. 6. 
Ut w, 604. 

Ut quisqve-^ita. 645, R 2. 
Uter, 315, R. 
Uterqtie, 370, R. 2. 
Utinam, 254. 

d'tor, 405 ; ut&ndus, 428, R 8. 
Ut primum, 563. 
Utrum, 460, 461, R 



V. 

Vaedre, 347. 

Vacwis, constr., 888. 

Vae, 340, R 2. 

Value, gen. of, 378 

-F«,497. 

Vel, with superl., 817 ; vel, 496. 

Velr-vel, 496. 

Velle, for future, 240, R 3 ; veUe sibi, 

351, R 
Velut, Tdutsl, 604. 
Vendo, 378. 
Veneo, 378. 

Venio, with two dat., 350. 
Venit ii%mentem, 375, R. 3 
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Verb, voices, actiye, 304; passiye, 
205; reflexive, 209; deponent, 
211; tenses, 213 foil.; moods, 
245 foil. See Voice, Mood, Tense. 

Verbal nouns, sequence after, 618. 

Verbunif w. gen., 359. 

Vereor, 424, 652 ; w. dat, 347. 

Vera, 489. 

VersitSt position, 414; w. accos., 
417. 

Veruniy 488. 

Verto, w. two dat, 350. 

Vescor, 405; wseendus, 428, B. 8. 

Vespertlntta, 324, R. 5. 

VestH vestrum, 362, R. 

Veto, w. ace, 345, R. 1 ; with in£, 
424, D. 3. 

yidetramne,40i,B. 

Vtdere ne, 552, R 2. 

Fi et armis, 401, R. 

Vivo, w. abl.. 405, R 8. 

Vocative, 194, R 8. 

Voice, active, 204 ; passive, 205. 



ro20n«,824,R6; tM?26lUi, 854, R 1. 
Volo, 532, and R 4; 526, and R 8. 
Voa domnarl, 377, R 8. 
Vox, with gen., 859. 



W. 

Want, verbs of, 389 ; adj. of. 878, and 

R 1 ; 389, R 2. 
Warning, verbs of. 546. 
Whither? 342, 410. 
Wishmg, verbs o^ 532, 546. 



Y. 

Yes, 473. 

Yielding, verbs of, w. dat, 845. 



Zeugma, 690. 
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